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FISHES AND ANGLING. 


We have on several 
occasions devoted pages 
of our Magazine to ar- 
ticles on fishing and 
fish-raising, seeking to 
elevate the taste, and to 
bring the mind of the 
reader into rapport with 
the better side of the art 
of the Rod and Reel. 
That good old angler, 
Izaak Walton, said of 
angling: “O sir, doubt 
not but angling is an 
art; is it not an art to 
deceive a Trout with an 
artificial fly Trout! 
that is more sharp-sighted than any Hawk 
you have named, and more watchful and tim- 
orous than your high-mettled Merlin is bold? 
*** Doubt not, therefore, sir, but that 
Angling is an art, and an art worth your learn- 
ing: the question is rather, whether you be 
capable of learning it? for Angling is some- 
what like Poetry, men are to be born so: I 


A BANK RUNNER. 


mean with inclinations to it, though both may 
be heightened by discourse and practice; but 
he that hopes to be a good Angler must net 
only bring an inquiring, searching, observing 
wit, but he must bring a large measure of 
hope and patience, and a love and propen- 
sity to the art itself; but having once got and 
practised it, then doubt not but Angling will 
prove to be so pleasant, that it will prove to 
be like virtue, a reward to itself.” 

Of course the antiquity of angling is coin- 
cident with the existence of man, for he never 
would have allowed the streams and floods 
and their treasures, to remain unexplored, 
though the pristine art was lacking the nice 
refinement of to-day, or even that of old 
Izaak’s time. Of this antiquity he speaks: 
“Some say it is as ancient as Deucalion’s 
flood; others, that Belus, who was the first 
inventor of godly and virtuous recreations, 
was the first inventor of Angling; and some 
others say, for former times have had their 
disquisitions about the antiquity of it, that 
Seth, one of the sons of Adam, taught it to 
his sons, and that by them it was derived te 
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posterity ; others say, that he left it engraven 
on those pillars which he erected, and trusted 
to preserve the knowledge of the mathemat- 
ics, music, and the rest of that precious 
knowledge, and those useful arts which by 


God’s appointment or allowance, and his no- — 


ble industry, were thereby preserved “from” 
perishing in Noah’s flood.’’ We publish the 
foregoing merely to show the earnestness 
with which the old angler regarded the 


the antiquity of which he further-enforces by! , 


referring to the books of Amos and Job—the 
latter of which he imputes to Moses—wherein 
fish-hooks are mentioned. 

Frank Forester, we think it is, denounces 
fishing with bait as cowardly, saying that no 
true sportsman will adopt this mode of entrap- 
ping the denizens of the brooks, The fly has 
from time immemorial been the truly scien- 
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In whose cool bowers the birds with many a 
song 
Do welcome with their quire the summer’s 
queen; 
The meadows fair where Flora’s gifts among 
Are intermixed, with verdant grass between ; 
The silver-scaléd fish that softly swim 
Within the sweet brook’s crystal watery stream. 


“ All these, and many more of His creation 
: zum made the heavens, the angler oft doth 
. 

Taking therein no little delectation, 

To think how strange, how wonderful they be! 
Framing thereof an inward contemplation, 

‘To set his heart from other fancies free; 
And whilst he looks on these with joyful eye, 
His mind is rapt above the starry sky.” 


Such is the feeling of the true angler, which 
the mere fisherman cannot enjoy. We pre- 


tific lure, and to catch trout otherwise entitles sent the picture of a card of flies in another 
one to no more merit as an artist than would column, for a description of which we refer to 
bobbing for eels over the side of a boat.. It some other work, or to catalogues of the 
is the characteristic of this age that nothing dealers, their multitude precluding all chance 
can be done without the aid of science, and of description in this article. 
nothing that receives such aid fails to impart Of lines, reels and hooks, there is also the 
added stores of information to it in return, same variety, the former made of hair, grass, 
The enthusiasm of old Izaak Walton sprang or silk, but the latter most in favor, because 
_ from the scientific appreciation of his art, it will not kink, Descriptions of the best of 
that is seen in every page of his delightfully these may also be procured from the cata- 
garrulous book. The sportsman by rote is logues, our own experience confining us to a 
but half a sportsman; his range of pleasureis jointed walnut rod, a line of hair, and flies ad 
confined by the want of knowledge, and even ib.—all efficacious enough in the limited 
the things he sees can hardly be said tobe ob- scope of our wandering. The Bank Runner, 
served by him, or to afford him any pleasure a representation of which forms the initial of 
but that derived from having, by his skill, ob- our series of illustrations, is an American in- 
tained possession of them. A day spent in vention, we think, though they are rarely used 
such sport is but a day of fatigue compen- in this section. It is a drum upon the top of 
sated for merely by a mess of fried fish! he a stake, to which the line is attached, the 
_ sees none of the glory of the true anglerwho hook borne up by a float, that bears it to 


~ ——“the fields and meadows green may view, 
And daily by fresh rivers walk at will, 
Among the daisies and the violets blue, 
Red hyacinth and yellow daffodil, 
Purple Narcissus like the morning rays, 
Pale gander-grass, and azure culver-keys. * * * 


Who counts “ it higher pleasure to behold 
The stately compass of the lofty sky, 
And in the midst thereof, like burning gold, 
The flaming chariot of the world’s great vye ; 
The watery.clouds that in the air uprolled 
With sandry kinds of painted colors fly; 
And fair Ayrora, lifting up her head, 
Still blushjng, tise from old Tithonus’ bed; * * * 


“The lofty woods, the forests wide and long, 
Adorned with leaves, and branches fresh and 
green, 


the lair of the fish, which, when taken, is 
wound in by the reel. This may be called 
lazy-man’s fishing, and has little to com- 
mend it. 

The Salmon is the first of our piscatorial 
portraits, a noble fish that we hope to see 
soon again peopling our waters, The mills 
and dams of our rivers, and the love of sport 
and fish that distinguishes our people, have 
driven away and destroyed the multitudes 
that once prevailed, rendering that a dear 
luxury, which was once so cheap a dish that 
apprentices protested against being fed on it 
three days in the week, In the Connecticut 
they were once so abundant as to be less es- 
teemed than shad, and the fishermen used to 
require their purchasers to take some salmon 
with their shad. 


The erection of fish-ways is doing a good 
thing towards the restoration of fish to the 
rivers, and those who are engaged in propaga- 
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use to get out of the sea into the said river ; and 
the manner and height of the place is so nota- 
ble, that itis known far by the name of the 


ting fish in our ponds and streams are doing Salmon Leap,” This is quaintly described by 


KING SALMON. 


more for their fame than though they had an old poet, who thus portrays their habit: 


depopulated half of an empire by gunpowder 
and steel. The habits of the salmon have 
been too lately noticed to need further de- 
scription, Their most prominent character- 
istic is their love of locality. They will surely 
return to the stream in which they were born, 
and make the most extraordinary effort to 
reach the source of their existence in the 
warm pools and small streams above the rap- 


“ And when the salmon seeks a fresher stream 
to find, 

Which hither from the sea comes yearly by his 
kind; 

As he towards season grows, and stems the 
wat’ry tract 

Where Tivy falling down, makes an high 
cataract, [oppose, 

Forced by the rising rocks that there her course 
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ids. Walton describes the fall in Pembroke- 
shire, where the river Tivy falls into the sea, 
and “ is so downright, and so high, that the 
people stand and wonder at the strength 
and the sleight which they see the salmon 


As though within her bounds they meant her 
to enclose, [arrive, 

Here, when the laboring fish does at the foot 

And finds that by his strength he does but 
vainly strive, 
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His tail takes in his mouth, and, bending like 
a bow 

That's to full compass drawn, aloft himself doth 
throw, 

Then springing at his height, as doth a little 
wand, 

That, bended end to end, and started from 
man’s hand, 

Far off itself doth cast; so does the salmon 
vault: 

And if at first he fail, his second summersault 

He instantly essays; and,from his nimble ring 

Still jerking, never leaves until himself he fling 

Above the opposing stream.” 


The Trout, a cousin-german of the salmon, 
and possessing many of his habits, is the fish 
most sought by the angler. His fame has 
been sounded by all generations of men, and 
as old Izaak says, it “is a fish highly valued 
both in this and foreign nations.” Gesner 
says “his name is of a German offspring, and 
he is a fish that feeds clean and purely, in the 
swiftest streams and on the hardest gravel; 
and that he may justly contend with all fresh- 
water fish, as the Mullet may with all sea-fish, 
for precedency and daintiness of taste, and 
that, being in right season, the most dainty 
palates have allowed precedency to him.” 
We publish his portrait, with the mention 
that there are several branches of the same 
family. We were much delighted last sum- 
mer, while on a visit to Greenland, N. H., 
with an exhibition of a school of trout in an 
artificial pond fed by a cool spring. The sky 
was covered by clouds, and the water lay 
darkly below, with no sign of a fish apparent, 
but upon throwing a grasshopper into the 
water a scene of the greatest activity pre- 
sented itself, ‘The surface was instantly alive 
with trout—some of which would weigh a 
pound—that threw themselves their length 
out of the water, in their eagerness to catch 
the coveted morsel. Experiment succeeded 
experiment with the same result, and a half- 
hour neither exhausted our interest nor that 
of the fish, which bit ravenously, How much 
men might do, if, when possessing means and 
time, they should turn their attention to 
fish cultivation. We never see a convenient 
pond on a place, lacking this, that we do 
not regret that bounteous Heaven had not 
sent piscatorial taste as well as money to the 
possessor, for common benefit in this regard, 
or at least his own. The trout is a fish of 
prey, has ashort roundish head, blunt nose 
and wide mouth, filled with teeth, not only in 
the jaws, but on the palate and tongue. Of 
their fierceness those can speak who have at- 
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tempted to raise them in aquariums, They 
are cannibalistic in their habits, and make no 
effort to conceal their liking for a fellow-trout’s 
caudality as opportunity offers for seizing it. 
The colors of the trout and its spots vary 
in the different waters where itis found. The 
trout of the lakes are some of them very large, 
and Mr. Paige of New Jersey, formerly of 
Chelsea, who owns a trouting stream in 
Maine, has taken trout from it, which answer 
every description of brook trout, that weigh 
as much as eight pounds, The trout from our 
northern lakes are delicious, though not pos- 
sessing any of the peculiarity of flavor that 
distinguishes the mountain trout. They 
are taken in the winter only, and the editorial 
palate has often been tickled, hereabouts, with 
gustatory delicacies of this sort, that would 
tempt an anchorite, 

Our next portrait, of one of our most fa- 
miliar northern fish, is the Pickerel—a perfect 
pirate among fishes, whose appetite is never 
sated, and who stands as ready to feed when 
he has concluded a meal as when he began. 
He is by no means a graceful fish, and receives 
the deprecation of Massachusetts fish culti- 
vators as a positive evil, calling even for legis- 
lative action—or inaction, perhaps—to destroy 
him. The law now protects him during cer- 
tain months, and he enjoys, they think, un- 
called-for clemency ; but the Pickerel is, never- 
theless, a toothsome beast, and we feel dis- 
posed to be more lenient towards him. He 
has the fierce habit of the Pike, his big 
brother, of whom fearful stories are told, 
They will feed on one another, catch water 
rats, frogs and such small deer, and there is a 
stated fact that one of them in England 
once caught the head of a swan, that was un- 
der water, and both perished in the attempt. 
A hungry pike on the Rhone seized a jackass 
by the lips that was drinking in the river, with 
an ambitious design to swallow the donkey, 
but he only succeeded in biting off the lip. 
The pickerel, like the pike, is a very active 
fish. Seemingly moody, at times, he treats 
even a bait with indifference, but when the 
impulse seizes him, there is a sudden swirl 
in the water and the bait is his, They are 
very interesting fish to catch, and upon the 
lakes they are caught through the ice in win- 
ter of immense size. We took no belief in the 
story told of the one on Lake Winnipiseogee, 
who said that he bored an inch and a half an- 
ger hole through the ice, and on lowering 
down his plummet a pickerel took it, which he 
pulled up through the hole, that weighed 


eight pounds! On being asked how he got so 
big a fish through so small a hole, he replied 
that that was nothing to do with him—all he 
had to do was to furnish the fish, Lying near 
the surface of the water they are often shot, 
though this is regarded as illegitimate, 


The Barbel is a fish common in still, deep 
fresh water streams, The nearest place we 
know where they may be found in any quan- 
tity, is in the Upper Cocheco River—or, we 
knew them there years since. They are a 
lazy sort of fish, rooting in the mud, and so 
sluggish that they will allow themselves to be 
caught by hand, as if the labor of getting out 
of the way would not be compensated by the 
freedom saved. Nobody eats them who has 
any regard to epicurean taste, and the roe is 
productive of disease in those unwise arr 


to partake of it. They are night-feeding fish, 
in summer, but towards fall and winter they 
sink to the deepest holes they can find and 
remain there till spring. It grows sometimes 
as much as three feet long, and weighs 
eighteen or twenty pounds, It is of long and 


rounded form, the scales not large, of a pale 
gold color. Its head is smooth, the nostrils 
placed near the eyes; on each corner of the 
mouth is a single beard, and another on each 
, Side of the nose, The dorsal fin is armed 

with a remarkably long spine, sharply ser- 


rated, with which it can inflict a very severe 
wound on the incautious handler. The pec- 
toral fins are of a pale brown color, the ven- 
tral and anal tipped with yellow, the tail a little 
bifurcated and of a deep purple, the side line 
straight, the belly white. 

The Gudgeon is a very credulous fish, easily 
taken, biting greedily, and never satisfied. 
Hence the term “catching a gudgeon,” ap- 
plied to anything thrown out to induce the 
unwary to bite. The gudgeon is a small-sized 
fish, we think unknown to our waters, but in 


the gentle streams of England it is common. 
On some of these, however, it grows to the 
size of half apound, The course anglers pur- 
sue in taking them, is to rake the bed of the 
river, and the fish are attracted thereby, 


crowding together in schools, in expectation 
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of getting a bite of something, which they 
usually do. The shape of the- gudgeon is 
thick and round, the irides tinged with red, 
the gill-covers with green and silver. The lower 
jaw is shorter than the upper; at each corner 
of the mouth is asingle beard ; the back olive, 
spotted with black; the side line straight; the 
sides beneath that silvery; the belly white; 
the tail forked, and that, as well as the dorsal 
fin, spotted with black. Itis a neat and pretty 
fish, and is pursued by anglers for want of 
better game, 

The Tench is another foreigner, of some 
pretension. It is a clumsy and ungainly fish, 
thick and broad in proportion to its length. 
Its scales are very small, and covered with 
slime. The irides are red, and there is, some- 
times, but not always, a small beard at each 
corner of the mouth. The color of the back 
is dusky, the dorsal and ventral fins of the 
same color, the head, sides and belly of a 
greenish cast, mixed with gold, which is in its 
greatest splendor when the fish is in the high- 
estseason. The tail is quite even at the end 
and very broad. 

The Carp is a naturalized fish, in England, 
brought from the north of Europe in 1514. It 
is a very desirable fish as an article of food, 
grows to a large size, and is much sought by 
fishermen, It is very long-lived, Gesner 
gives an instance of one that was a hundred 
years old, They are exceedingly cunning, 
and scan a bait very carefully before they bite 
it. How far the word “carping”? may have 
been due to the habits of this fish we cannot 
say. The carp is called the “ River Fox,” from 
this cunning trait in its character, They will 
sometimes leap over nets and escape capture, 
and at others will immerse themselves in the 
mud, so as to let the net pass over them, 
But though so cunning and crafty, at spawn- 
ing time they seem changed in nature, and 
will allow themselves to be tickled and caught 
by anybody who will attempt it—like many 
of the brightest people who will allow them- 
selves to be carried captive by adulation or 


other seductive influences that tickle their ~ 


loves. The carp is so tenacious of life, that it 
may be kept alive for a fortnight in wet 
straw—affording a hint to our fish culturists, 
who may have them brought by steamer to 
put in our own ponds, 

The Bream, whose portrait we present, is 
found in all the lakes and rivers of Europe as 
well as many in America, It is an excellent 
fish for food, though not equal to the carp in 
this regard. It delights in water with a gen- 
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tle current, where it lives in the deepest 
places. It is taken mostly under the ice, and 
this fishery is so considerable that, in some of 
the lakes belonging to Prussia, the fishermen 
-make a living by taking it and supplying the 
neighboring country. They are also caught 
in large quautities in Holland and the other 
Lowland countries, also in Sweden, in a lake 
of which we have an account, where, at one 
time, in March, 1749, no less than 50,000, 
weighing 18,200 pounds, were taken, It is 
extremely deep and thin according to its 
length; the back rises much and is very sharp 
at the top; the head and mouth are small. 
The scales are very large; the dorsal fin has 
eleven rays, the second of which are the 
longest—that fin, as well as all the rest, is ofa 
dusky color, the back of the same hue, the 
sides yellowish, The bream builds an irregu- 
lar nest along the shore, by removing the 
weeds and excavating the sand to a depth of 
half a foot and an extent of two feet. Some- 
times twenty or thirty occur within the space 
of a few rods, and often in very shallow water, 
Over the nest the fish hovers, protecting its 
eggs and young for weeks. It darts against 
other fishes which come near, and is so intent 
on its guard duty that a spectator can 
approach very near and even handle it, The 
American varieties differ somewhat from those 
of Europe, but their main peculiarities are the 
same, 

The Char is a handsome fish, whose home 
isin the cold Alpine lakes, or in those of Scot- 
land and Wales, They seldom come into any 
running streams, and feed on the multitude 
of gnats with which the lakes abound. Those 
of England and Scotland, however, come from 
the lakes into the streams tospawn. There 
are three varieties of the char family in Lake 
Winder-Mere, in Westmoreland, England. 
The method of taking the char is with nets, 
or trammels, as they are called, which are fur- 
nished with bait to allure the fish, and left for 
several days, till they are known to enter 
them. Potted char is a delicacy which is in 
high repute on the continent as well as in 
England, In the char, the head terminates 
in a blunt point, and its body is covered with 
very small scales; the lateral line is straight. 
All the fins except the dorsal are reddish, It 
is esteemed, by naturalists, one of the most 
interesting of the fishes, 

The Diodon Hystriz, a fish with which we 
are not familiar by name or appearance, con- 
cludes the number of our piscatorial illustra- 
tions at the present time, It is not a hand- 
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dish, having each been first dipped in 
weak vinegar, and baked, when they 
may be eaten with boiled potatoes, and .- 
found, if properly managed, most deli- 
cious; or they may be, so far as the 
larger ones aré concerned, cleansed well 
and drawn without cutting, and then 
being stuffed with any herb stuffing, 
baked separately and slowly; or they 
may be gashed across on each side, 
dried in a cloth, and rubbed with oat- 
meal, and fried in plenty of fat. 

The Salmon Trout, is a silver sea 
trout, and is caught in salt water, and 
repays any trouble in obtaining them. 
It arrives in June, and in a few weeks 
becomes too dispersed to warrant salt 

some fish, by any means, and we care little water search. The Salmon is here in Scotch 
about him, seeing in him no very agreeable _ perfection, and when the trade in this fish, es- 
traits to entitle him to consideration. tablished by Cairns, attains its full develop- 

In the summer months hundreds of our ment, Prince Edward Island Salmon will be 
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citizens visit New Brunswick and Prince Ed- inquired forfar andnear. It has already been 
ward Island, N. S., for the purpose of fishing. sent to distant countries in tins, and obtained 
A work recently published on the resources of its well-deserved meed of praise. 
the latter place, thus speaks of the great fish The Smelt belongs to the Salmon family, 
family to be found there, all 
ready for the angler: 
The Salmonidwy, or Salmon 
family, comprise the Brook 
Trout, which is a soft, flavorless 
fish, when it is detained in the 
mill ponds, but though compara- 
tively small, is, when in good 
condition and in the streams be- 
low the milldams, an excellent 
and well-colored and firm fish. = 
There are several ways of using tim 
this fish, They may be decapi- 
tated, drawn, and thoroughly 
cleansed in salt and water, and 
packed closely within a deep 
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and can be obtained all the year round in 
small quantities, but when it arrives “in 
schools,” just as the ice leaves, the great 
river arteries are so full that sometimes the 
smal] streamlets and brook heads are choked 


up with them, and become, not the delicious 


rarity of an American’s table, but the abun- 
dant supply of the islander’s manure heap. 
We can have no fitter close to this article 
than to quote Washington Irving’s words re- 
garding the gentle angler: 
“Tt is said that many an 
unlucky urchin is’ induced to 
run away from his family, and 
betake himself to a seafaring 
life, fron®reading the history of 
Robinson Crusoe; and I sus- 
pect that, in like manner, many 
of these worthy gentlemen, 
who are given to haunt the 
sides of pastoral streams with 
angle-rods in hand, may trace 
the origin of their passion to 
the seductive pages of honest Izaak Walton. 
I recollect studying his ‘Complete Angler’ sev- 
eral years since, in company with a number 
of friends in America, and moreover we were 
all completely bitten with the angling mania. 
It was early in the year; but as soon as the 
weather was auspicious, and the spring began 
to melt into the verge of summer, we took 
rod in hand and sallied into the country, as 
stark mad as was ever Don Quixote from read- 
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ing books of chivalry. One 
of our party had equalled the 
don in the fullness of equip- 
ments, being attired cap-a-pie 
for the enterprise. He wore a 
broad-skirted fustian coat, per- 
plexed with half a hundred 
pockets; a pair of stout shoes, 
and leathern gaiters; a basket 
slung on one side for fish ; a pa- 
tent rod; a landing-net; “ind a 
score of other inconveniences, 
only to be found in the true an- 
gler’s armory. Thus harnessed 
for the field, he was as great a matter of stare 
and wonderment among the country folk, 
who had never seen a regular angler, as was 
the steel-clad hero of La Mancha among the 
goatherds of Sierra Moreno. 

“Our first essay was along a mountain 
brook among the Highlands of the Hudson: 
a most unfortunate place for the execution of 
those piscatory tactics which had been in- 
vented along the velvet margins of quiet 


English rivulets, * * * For my part, I was 
always a bungler at all kinds of sport that re- 
quired either patience or adroitness, and had 
not angled above half an hour before I had 
completely ‘ satisfied the sentiment,’ and con- 
vinced myself of the truth of Izaak Walton’s 
opinion, that angling is something like poetry, 
—a man must be born to it. I hooked myself 
instead of the fish; tangled my line in every 
tree; lost my bait; broke my rod; until I gave 
up the attempt in despair, and 
passed the day under the trees, 
reading old Izaak ; satisfied that 
it was his fascinating vein 
of honest simplicity and rural 
feeling that had bewitched me, 
and not the passion for 
angling.” 
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On the previous page, we give a glimpse 
of Washington Street, where fashion is re- 
garded, and the variety admits of the study of 
character. What a crowd we meet of people! 
and how the character impresses itself, as we 
mark the peculiarities beaming through the 
lines of the face. 

Of Winkle, the “being” on the left, we 
speak first, because he comes first in order, 
and because he knows that he ought to come 
first. He has agreat air, has Winkle, though 
he may not be a millionaire. See how that 
head runs up towards the apex beneath the 
hat. That tells the story. His eye-glass, 
too, has a sort of “Now you know” look 
about it, as if he were ready to crush out all 
opposition, and his leonine mouth is terrible 
with hair. Winkle is, indeed, a great crea- 
ture. He is junior partner ina firm down 
town, and has made money out of it. In the 
war he was drafted, and was exempted on the 
ground that he was the only support of his 
aged grandmother. He was engaged for a 
time in supplying the soldiers with weevilly 
hard-tack, and begged rags for lint, that he 
sold afterwards for paper stock. He is a 
prominent member of several moral societies, 
and is never absent from his seat in the Most 
Holy Church. When the collection plate is 
passed round he keeps the deacon waiting 
while he ostentatiously opens his wallet, and 
seldom puts in Jess than five dollars, He 
never gives anything in charity, telling appli- 
cants that he must “ shut down somewhere.” 
A very respectable, well-to-do man is Winkle, 
and we touch our hat to him, content with a 
glare of the eye-glass and a nod of patronage. 

We turn from Winkle, with a sense of relief, 
to the bright fair face, hidden but not con- 
cealed behind the invidious half veil. Very 
beautiful is the charming Lucille, very natty 
the little hat that does not cover her head, 
very monstrous the chignon that conventional 
usage compels her to wear, The face is 
charming, the contour classical, the eyes large 
and expressive, the complexion faultless, 
What a smile she gives one! It is an honest 
face. Truthfulness, and gentleness, and love 
are in it, and happy will be the one over whase 
morning coffee she shall preside in the time 
to come. Happy fellow, indeed! Who will 
it be? may well be asked. What if it should 
be the young fellow with the cigar, on the 
right? Indeed, now, that is worth thinking 
of. And he is a fine-looking fellow, and a 


. smart fellow, and a neat fellow; qualities that 


would render such combination most desir- 


able. Now, as match-makers, we would like 
to bring this thing about. That is Tom 
Clyde, who, though but a clerk now, is des- 
tined to shine by-and-by, and be a “ member 
of society ’—perhaps a representative man; 
but not arich one. There is toomuch of the 
good fellow in his composition to ever allow 
him to become a money-hoarder. He is too 
free and easy, too generous, too unselfish; 
and that practice of smoking denotes.the fact 
that other little sins may lie at his door. 
Mean men do not smoke, They count the 
cost, and reckon to a penny how much a cigar 
a day amounts to in the course of a hundred 
years, and lay by the coppers first, and the 
dollars afterwards, and become millionaires 
on the money they have saved from the ashes 
of cigars that were never burned, But we 
like Tom, and if we could bring a match 
about between him and Lucille, we should be 
very happy, and believe they would be. 
Though, what if it should end, after all, in 
poverty, and Tom should, when the whetted 
beauty had faded, not feel attracted as for- 
merly, and leave home for other scenes, and 
rejoice in clandestine associations? This is the 
“‘ respect that gives us pause ;” and we are not 
so sure that it would not be better to leave it 
to themselves, and let them manage in their 
own way. But they would make a splendid 
couple, truly. 

We turn from the contemplation of these as 
that strong-minded female turns the corner, 
on her way to some convention, We dare 
not hint who she is, but her name has been 
associated with many reports—reports of her 
speeches is meant—and she is ready, with 
doubled fist, to meet every emergency. The 
spectacles, the firm mouth, the Napoleonic 
nose, indicate energy. The shorn hair has a 
touch of the P. R. in it, the hat sets defiantly, 
the flat chest denotes the absence of womanly 
physical attributes, and she goes forth to fight. 
It will not do, in her case, to speak of the 
“weakness of the sex.” That conventional- 
ism promises to become obsolete very soon, 
and concessions to “the sex” are already 
limited to the very beautiful and the very 
old, and the latter willsoon hold the privilege 
exclusively. And such as she have done all 
this, and changed the tenderness of regard 
and gentle courtesy to indifference and slight, 
Dr. Chapin says that knocking a woman 
down and rushing to pick up her handker- 
chief proceed from the same _principle— 
assumption of her weakness; there will soon 
be more of the latter, though muscular supe- 
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riority may keep the former prominent. 
There is, however, an air of independence and 
self-reliance, too, about her that we like, and 
we know that the tongue she bears, though 
still enough now, would be enough for any 
masculine antagonist. 

Unlike her is the pretty little butterfly 
there, looking up to read the signs as she 
passes on a shopping mission, She is bright, 
vivacious, clever; is well posted in the polite 
literature of the day, as found in the papers 
and magazines, and is very loving in her cor- 
respondence, with “darling” many times in- 
troduced, and a profusion of kisses for female 
friends upon the slightest prevocation. ‘“‘ She 
is just as good as she can be,” one says of her 
who knows her, and we are willing to take 
her at that estimate, It is a pretty little face 
with a constant surprise depicted upon it, 
artless, bewitching, young. We would wager, 
two to one, that she chooses for her husband 
some huge, beer-drinking, coarse fellow, the 
very last that any one else would have imag- 
ined for her, and that her life will be one of 
drudgery and disappointment, offering room 
for many sighs and quotations of the line— 
“Tt might have been.” How much misery 
Whittier has caused by that one line of regret 
and crushed hopes, suggesting to many an 


excuse for making such reflection that other- ° 


wise might not have been thought of. Bless 
her sweet face, we say, as she passes on, and 
we lose sight of her as she enters Lace & 
Gingham’s extensive store. 

Cantering on her little pony, here comes a 
sylph indeed, with jaunty hat of the mascu- 
line pattern balancing her chignon, so rigidly 
set that to bend forward a hair would be to 
precipitate it over the horse’s head. Her veil 
thrown back, streams on the wind like a 
challenge to pursuers. Her downcast eye sees 
well enough to the left and right that every- 
body is looking at her, and she wonders to 
herself why folks will stare so, But she must 


hurry; Willie waits her on the Neck; she 
touches the pony with her riding-whip, and 
off she goes like a fair vision. 

Yonder miss, with the hat, and long hair 
down her back, like the sign of Madame Ro- 
land’s Kalydor, is a Normal schoolgirl, to be 
a teacher by-and-by, and knit her brows over 
geometry and the abstruse sciences, and fret 
her womanhood away until it vindicates itself 
and marriage intervenes to the disgust of 
school committee-men, who wonder why 
teachers will be so ungrateful as to do so, It 


isa trial to sensitive and susceptible hearts 
to look into eyes which beam upon us like 
those of the lady bookkeeper who meets us 
here face to face. It is a beautiful face, and 
the mild gray eyes look into our own as 
though they were busied with making change 
somewhere in regions behind them. With 
what a grace she takes the rustling greenback 
from us and breaks it into pieces! None of 
the masculine persuasion can do it better. 
How polite she is to us, as though we were 
the especial object of her regard, handing out 
to us the limited remainder with a sweet 
smile; but just try to pass a counterfeit quar- 
ter upon her, and mark the difference! 
Those eyes will contract, and those lips bend 
toa frown as the paper comes back! You 
need not attempt to pass yourself or any other 
bogus thing beneath those eyes, and expect to 


escape, 

Yon childish face looks sad. What sweet 
dream of childhood has been blasted? What 
roseate view of life been clouded by disap- 
pointment? But such lasts butaday. The 
sun of youth burns off the vapors, and joy 
soon reasserts itself. With a certain philoso- 
pher we can say—we always like little girls, 
especially after they grow up. 

But we must leave the pave; business ob- 
trudes its claims, and the study of human 
life must be wajved by the study of the means 
to live; and here we drop the subject, 


A PICTURE OF WAR. 


After turning the fair fields of France into 
ascene of carnage and death, such a picture as 
we present on the next page fittingly shows 
at a glance a portion of the horrors of war, 
the whole of which, however, it were impos- 
sible to describe or depict. Hosea Biglow— 
quoted from memory—says: 


“ Ez for war I call it murder— 
There you hev it plain and flat; 


I don’t hev to go no furder 
Than my testyment for that.”’ 

It is cruel, ruthless, barbarous; and none 
can think upon it without a shudder, as the 
refining chemistries of years soften the native 
spirit of bitterness within us. It has been a 
destroying demon in the past, and even the 
holy wars that we read about in Scripture, 
and the Christian wars waged in vindication 
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or support of principle since, are not sanc- 
tified in the contemplation. War is to be 
deplored above all evils, even though some 
writer has said that the natural condition of 
man is a condition of war. This may be so, 
but the causes of war mainly exist with truc- 
ulent rulers who lead tgeir people into it, 
ignorant and careless of cause; and lands are 
decimated and kingdoms lost, where those 
meeting in the strife have no animosities each 
with the other, and would, under ordinary 
circumstances, have been the best of friends. 
Cowper says— 

——“ War’s a game which, were their subjects 

wise, 
Kings would not play at.”—— 


And the people are daily growing to see it in 
this light, the contrary proving that cultiva- 
tion has not overcome the savage instincts of 
the nature, The war declared by France 
against Prussia was more the act of the 
French people than of Napoleon; but we 
think they have taken their last lessons in 
war, and that in future they will be content 
to rest satisfied with the laurels of the first 
Bonaparte, and the shame of the last. The 
former is a perpetual boast, while war fixes 
the standard of glory; for in the little time 
wherein he figured, his march was almost lit- 
erally over the bodies of the slain—his vic- 
tims, 

One of the most interesting subjects to 
read is the history of improvements in con- 
ducting war, and the modes of prosecuting 
it. These improvements, however, are merely 
the more skillful and scientific methods of 
slaughter, by which human butchery may be 
more extensively and more scientifically per- 
formed. From clubs and stones or, perhaps, 
the fists were the principal weapons, we trace 
progression through the iron-plated period, 
till the invention of gunpowder; and from 
thence to the chassepot, the needle and the 
mitrailleuse. A fearful culmination has been 
reached in this regard, each nation trying to 
rival the other in the inventions designed to 
work the most destruction, until a condition 
has been reached that it would seem hardly 
possible to improve upon, Science has also 
reduced the formation of armies to a perfect 
system, Frederic the Great did more than 
any of his predecessors for military science, 
whose tactics have been the bases of all other 
improvements since. The American Revolu- 

tion gave to military science many useful 
hints that were eagerly adopted. ‘‘ The 


of War. 


Revolution,” says Appleton, “ had shown the 
advantage to be gained with undisciplined 
troops from extended order and skirmishing 
fire. The French adopted it, and supported 
the skirmishers by deep columns, in which a 
little order was less objectionable, so long as 
the mass remained well together. In this 
formation they launched their superior num- 
bers against the enemy, and were generally 
successful, This new formation, and the 
want of experience of their troops, led them 
to fight in broken ground, in villages and - 
woods, where they found shelter from the en- 
emy’s fire, and where his line was invariably 
disordered; their want of tents, field-batter- 
ies, etc., compelled them to bivouac without 
shelter, and to live upon what the country 
afforded them. Thus they gained a mobility 
unknown to their enemies, who were encum- 
bered with tents and all sorts of baggage. 
When the French Revolution had produced, 
in Napoleon, the man who reduced this new 
mode of warfare to a regular system, com- 
bined it with what was still useful in the 
old system, and brought the new method at 
once to that degree of perfection which Fred- 
eric had given to line-tactics, then the French 
were almost invincible, until their opponents 
had learnt from them, and organized their 
armies upon the new model.” The principal 
features of this new system are: holding 
every man liable to defend his country; the 
discarding of camp paraphernalia, as far as 
possible, and living upon the enemy, thus 
admitting of greater celerity of movement; 
the mixing of the three arms of service together 
in each division, so that each was a perfect 
army in itself, and could fight on any ground. 
Under able commanders these improvements 
gave immense advantage, and the first Napo- 
leon’s great successes were won through his 
disregard of the old rules of war, and the 
adoption of these, creating astonishment and 
panic in the minds of the warriors of the old 
school, who didn’t know what it all meant to 
be treated so roughly. When they became 
accustomed to the modes of their adversary, 
and adopted them, then the power of the ma- 
gician who had wrought their woe began to 
wane, Improvements in war, however, wear 
other than a sanguinary aspect in the hope 
that the extreme to which they have been 
brought may tend to defeat their ends by its 
own violence; and it may be that Divine 
Providence has adopted this mode to secure 
peace; thus making the wicked devices of 
men subserve the purposes of good. 
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Everything that relates to Prussia at the 
present time is of interest, for we want to 
know its strength, resources, and the power 
that has raised the nation to the dignity of 
the first in the world, as far as fighting quali- 
ties are concerned. Men to fight well must 
be brave, educated and: disciplined; and all 
this we have witnessed in the trained armies 
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of Prussia. How they would act in opposi- 
tion to men as firm and as brave as them- 
selves is a question that will be answered at 
some distant day, when England or Russia 
takes a hand to check their rival's too rapid 
progress against absorbing all the territory 
that is needed for further aggrandizement. 
In the present war Frenchmen have not 
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been led in a proper manner, and have not 
fought as they were accustomed to fight, so 
the contest has been unequal in every re- 
spect. With more discipline, more firmness, 
and good generals, the French could have 
accomplished much towards beating back 
their foes. But the great leader did not come 
forward, and the result is before us. But let 
us turn to Stettin. 

The engraving on page 318 is a correct view 
of this handsome and strongly fortified town, 
so noted for its commerce, the capital of the 
province of Pomerania. It is the principal 
port of importation in Prussia, with a popu- 
lation of between thirty and forty thousand 
inhabitants, It is admirably situated. The 
Oder, which flows through the centre of the 
Prussian dominions, is navigable as far as 
Ratisbon, near the extreme southern boun- 
dary of Prussian Silesia; and is united by 
means of canals, with the Vistula, the Elbe, 
the Spree, ete. Stettin is, consequently, the 
principal emporium of some very extensive 
and flourishing countries; and not only the 
port of Frankfort-on-the-Oder, Breslau, etc., 
but also of Berlin. From the latter to Stettin 
there is a railway. Stettin is afree port; that 
is, a port into and from which goods may be 
imported and reexported free of duty. If 
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goods brought through the Sound be import- 
ed into Stettin, and entered for home con- 
sumption in the Prussian States, they are 
charged with two anda half per cent less 
duty than if they had been imported through 
any other channel. The town is one of the 
strongest fortresses in Prussia. It stands on 
an eminence on the left bank of the Oder, 
about thirty-six miles from its mouth. The 
citadel and forts are remarkable for the so- 
lidity of their construction; there are five 
large gates, eight postern, several govern- 
ment offices, a palace, formerly the residence 
of the Pomeranian dukes, a fine library, bar- 
racks, hospital, theatre and several institu- 
tions. The manufactures are woollens, linen, 
cotton, leather, hats, sailcloth, etc. Boats 
and ships are built here, and the anchors for 
all the ships of the Prussian States are manu- 
factured here. The trade is very consider- 
able, it being the chief port for the manufac- 
tures and produce of Silesia, and for the im- 
portation of all kinds of foreign goods. The 
principal expurts are corn, especially wheat, 
spirits, rape-seed, spelter, timber, etc. What 
Prussia now wants is Hamburg, so that she 
can command seaports and extend her com- 
merce ; and Hamburg she is bound to have at 
no distant day. 


CIRCASSIANS MANUFACTURING ARMOR. 


But little is known of Circassia in this 
country. It has always been noted as a re- 
gion where beautiful girls were reared and 
educated for the slave markets of Constanti- 
nople and Egypt; and even the conquest of 
the country by Russia, after years of savage 
warfare, has not entirely stopped the trade. 
A chief will not allow his daughter to wed a 
member of his tribe, yet the same official will 
not hesitate to sell the girl to traders, who 
buy for the Turkish market. It is said the fe- 
males like the idea of being disposed of to rich. 
pachas, We have our doubts on that point. 

Arts, manufactures and commerce are at 
the lowest ébb among the Circassians. The 
doctors are simply conjurers or saints, who 
profess to cure diseases by charms and the 
roughest applications of actual cautery. Their 
success may be surmised from the fact that, 
notwithstanding the length and inveteracy of 
the war with the Russians, very few instances 
of maimed Circassian warriors are to be met 
with—to be wounded among these people is 


generally to die. Of artificers and skilled me- 
chanics, there are only cutlers, armorers and 
goldsmiths; who, however, exhibit great in- 
genuity in the construction and decoration of 
the warriors’ arms. A view of the interior of 
one of their armor-manufactories is given on 
the next page. The art of preparing gun- 
powder has been known for ages in the Cau- 
casus, and the abundance of saltpetre renders 
the inhabitants independent of other coun- 
tries for this important element of warfare ; 
their mode of manufacture is, however, very 
primitive, The women are the great manu- 
facturers of clothes, which may be said to be 
the only manufacture which these people pos- 
sess. They formerly traded with Persia and 
Turkey for their chain and other armor, and 
with Tartar tribes northward for salt; the 
equivalents on their part being their children 
and cattle. The Russians have annihilated 
both trades; and this is said to be one great 
cause of the hatred entertained against them 
by the Circassians. 
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A LEAP IN THE DARK. 


BY FRANCES M. SCHOOLCRAFT, 


PART FOURTH. 


CHAPTER XV. 
EONORE went out to Bohmerwald to 
L see the cottage spoken of by Louis. 
Mrs. Moore went with her, and the 
agent met them there. He was an exceed- 
ingly pert and dapper little man, who looked 
as if he had mistaken his vocation in not 
being a dancing-master. When they came 
in sight he was actually dancing a mild dou- 
ble shuffle on the veranda, and he greeted 
them with an efflorescence of becks, and 
nods, and wreathed smiles, and proceeded to 
show them the house. With great agility he 
skipped up the stairs, opened the doors, and 
descanted on the neatness and elegance of 
the place in very voluble phrases. The cot- 
tage was pretty, although quite small, and 
not in the very best of repair; but Leonore 
was not inclined to be critical. Mrs. Moore, 
however, was very severe in pointing out all 
the shortcomings of the place, to which the 
agent only hemmed and hawed, and went on. 
All at once he paused, and a frown darkened 
his brow as he looked into a room. Mrs. 
Moore pounced upon him. 

“There has some one been living here,” 
she said. 

“I see there has, ma’am; I see there has,” 
said he, looking at the straw scattered in a 
corner, as if an animal had couched there, 
and the scribbled walls. Leonore glanced at 
the wall nearest her. It was covered with 
short sentences written in a large bold hand, 
with charcoal and pencil. They were ar- 
ranged under each other, and consisted of 
such disjointed phrases as these: “It will 
come. The curse is coming. It is growing 
out of his grave. For times, and time, and 
half a time. There is blood on his head, 
there is blood on his head. To and fro on 
the earth. No rest, no rest, no rest. It is 
eating my heart away.” Leonore shuddered 
as she read, and she said to Mrs. Moore: 

“Some poor maniac must have written 
these.” 

Mrs. Moore glanced at them carelessly. 


“Very likely, or maybe only somebody did 
it to make folks wonder and ask questions. 
This room will have to be papered, Mr. 
Kitts.” 

Mr. Kitts took it upon his head that it 
should be, and declaimed eloquently against 
the unknown intruder who had made such 
an expense necessary. Leonore determined 
that they would take the house, which, 
althongh nearly the last in the street, yet 
had human neighborhood on all sides, while 
at the same time it was rendered suffi- 
ciently private by the extent of the ground 
around it. The partial furniture and the 
low rent were also advantages to be consid- 
ered, as Mrs. Moore argued, and Leonore 
readily admitted. On her return she gave 
such an account to her mother as made Mrs. 
Hamilton childishly impatient to be gone. 
Leonore placed no obstacle in the way, and 
Mrs, Moore exerted herself and wrought 
miracles. Virginia had left the house; she 
had gone on a visit, Mrs. Moore said. The 
newspapers regretted the illness of the lovely 
and bewitching Jinny Moore, and Jinny 
Moore herself, her eyes red with crying, sat 
alone by herself. 

The list of passengers in the steamer for 
Havre had the names of “ F. Creighton, and 
Mrs. F. Creighton.” 

The poor little star was quenched in tears, 
but she did not denounce Frank. He might 
be even a greater villain than he seemed, she 
thought, but she would not be the one to 


‘eall him so. Sothey went upon their bridal 


tour undisturbed. 

The day before Leonore intended to leave 
Mrs. Moore, there was a great excitement in 
the neighborhood. The house adjoining 
Mrs. Moore’s had been robbed. This house 
belonged to Mr. John Creighton, and was 
oceupied by him. He was absent at the time 
of the robbery, and it was not discovered 
until his return. The lower part of the 
house had not been molested. The upper 
part was separated by a door which Mr. 
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Creighton always locked when he went away, 
and which he found locked on his retura. 
The rooms had been thoroughly examined, 
and many articles of value left while many 
were taken. Joe Hackett, the steward or 
janitor of the house, had been arrested for 
being concerned in the robbery, it appearing 
impossible that the thieves could have en- 
tered without his knowledge, and a reward 
had been offered for the apprehension of any 
accomplice, or the recovery of the stolen 
property. Mrs. Moore was reading this in 
the paper, and making her mental comment 
on it, when the bell rang, and Mr. John 
Creighton himself was ushered into her sanc- 
tum. She arose and curtsied with her usual 
grave decorum of manner, and her equally 
habitual sharp and stealthy glance of obser- 
vation. Mr. Creighton was very urbane and 
condescending. Mrs. Moore was almost one 
of the Creighton-Spencer family, she had 
lived in it so long before she retired to this 
place. Had Mrs. Moore heard of his misfor- 
tune? She had. Mrs. Moore must say she 
was not much surprised, knowing what she 
did of old Joe. No, shecorrected Mr. Creigh- 
ton, she did not mean to say that she thought 
Joe knew of the robbery. He might or might 
not; that was not what she meant; she 
meant that the house might be robbed and 
he never know it. She had seen him in that 
state, and the hall-door left unlocked. Mr. 
Creighton frowned, and wanted to know why 
he wasn’t told of this before. 

“Tt wasn’t for me to tell,” said Mrs. Moore, 
indifferent to his displeasure. “I told you 
once, Mr. John, what I thought of one of 
your people, and what were your words, sir? 
Were they not that you hired your servants 
to please yourself and not to please me? or 
to that effect? It wasn’t likely I was going 
to put myself in the way of being told again 
I was not minding my own business, Mr. 
John. Not being in the enjoyment of your 
confidence, I couldn’t know but what it was 
your orders that Joe should get affected by 
liquor and lay asleep with the house wide 
“open.” 

Mr. John Creighton affected to laugh, but 

sevidently was in no laughing mood. r 

“Did you hear no noise in here, Mrs. 
Moore ?” 

“Law, no! and if I had I should never 
have thought twice about it, for I have often 
‘ heard .noises there o’ nights; and you know 

ronce I spoke of it, and you said it was a 
‘ retork blowing up in your laborrowtary; and 
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if I had heard ever such a noise I should 
thought the retorks had caught fire again.” 

John Creighton laughed again, and relapsed 
into silence. Mrs. Moore took up the con- 
versation. 

“So Mr. Francis and Miss Alicia did make 
match ?” 

“ Yes,” said Mr. Creighton. 

“ How long had he been home ?” 

“Only a day or two. He came home only 
to get married, and has gone again.” 

“T never thought that would ever come 
off,” said Mrs. Moore. “ However, money is 
a great temptation, no doubt.” 

“Certainly; and a temptation no one ever 
prays not to be led into.” 

“T don’t think you know much about pray- 
ing, Mr. John,” said Mrs. Moore, biting off a 
thread. “I always thought Mr, Frank cared 
less for money than most men; but then he 
was only a boy, and Heaven only knows what 
wickedness he may have learned in Parry. 
Pray, Mr. Creighton, do you know what he 
had to do with a couple of ladies named 
Hamilton ?” 

“Hamilton? Hamilton?” repeated Mr. 
Creighton. “You do not mean General 
Hamilton’s family ?” 

“No, I don’t;” and Mrs. Moore told what 
she did mean. 

“O yes, I think I know,” said Mr. Creigh- 
ton. “He knew a young man named Hamil- 
ton in France, who asked him to find some 
relations of his in New York, and deliver 
some letters, etc., etc. Are they lodging 
here ?” 

“At present they are,’’ said Mrs. Moore. 

Mr. Creighton wondered if they would see 
him. Mrs. Moore explained that the elder 
lady was quite an invalid and seldom saw 
anybody, and that Miss Hamilton was very 
retiring. 

“But she saw Frank? Then I think she 
will see me. Will you be good enough, Mrs. 
Moore, to go to the young lady and give her 
my compliments, and say I have some addi- 
tional news about her relative, Mr. Ham- 
ilton ?” 

Mrs. Moore went and returned. 

“She will see you, sir,” she said, stiffly; 
“but I’m sure her relative, Mr. Hamilton, 
can’t be good for much, for she looked more 
scared than pleased to hear his name.” 

“An effect relatives often produce on each 
other, Mrs. Moore, as you need not be told.” 

Mrs. Moore showed him to the parlor 
where Leonore sat, and returned to her own 
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sphere, murmuring “ Need to be told? no, to 
be sure, I don’t need to be told, after living 
where you were a relative, Mr. John; for 
who ever loved you? they didn’t, and hadn’t 
much cause; and them that loved you best 
you treated worst, so far as I know, Mr. John; 
and I don’t care if your house was robbed, 
for you robbed all you’ve got first, I believe, 
though it may be you used the law for a cat’s 
paw in doing it.” 

While this tribute was being rehearsed 
behind his back, Mr. John Creighton was 
alarming Leonore by telling her not to be 
alarmed; but that he came to give her news 
of her brother. Suave and courteous as Mr. 
Creighton was, Leonore felt a strong inward 
repugnance from her first glance at him, which 
increased when she caught the glitter of his 
jet black eye lit up with a faint smile of sur- 
prise and pleasure at her extraordinary beau- 
ty. Even Bill Moore’s admiration had been 
less unwelcome than this. Poor Leonore! 
It had been her lot as yet never to have had 
any admirer that she was not either com- 
pletely indifferent to, or else that she posi- 
tively disliked. Even in poverty and misery 
her perfect face had attracted many a gaze; 
and now it was returning to its bloom, its 
loveliness was emerging like spring from 
winter. She hastily asked what news he had 
of her brother. 

“ That he is safe and well,” said Mr. Creigh- 
ton. “Nothing worse than that; and to 
caution you not to speak to any one of hay- 
ing seen him in New York lately.” 

“ Why?” asked Leonore, quickly. 

“Because he has been very imprudent; 
not criminal, but very imprudent; he is doing 
well now, and will, I am convinced, atone for 
all past errors. He has kept very unsafe 
company, and I am afraid may be suspected 
of complicity in their offences.” 

“ Will you please speak plainly ?” said Leo- 
nore, gravely. “Ican safely be trusted with 
anything that concerns my brother.” 

Mr. Creighton was not over-disposed to 
speak plainly; but he spoke as plainly as pos- 
sible, considering that he was examining the 
effect of every word. 

“ My house, which adjoins this, was robbed 
last week—” 

Leonore turned pale, and arose. 

“Do you mean to tell me that Louis knew 
of it?” 

“T trust not; I trust he knew nothing of 
it.” 

“Mr. Creighton, if you think that Louis 


had any knowledge of such a crime, you 
must tell me what reasons you have.” 

Mr. Creighton paused again. He wanted 
to insinuate to Leonore that her brother was 
in his power. He had intended to lead her 
to believe that the money which he knew 
that Louis had given her had been dishon- 
estly gained. It had not occurred to him 
until this moment, that if Leonore did be- 
lieve it, her first step would be to refuse all 
further benefit from the money. He did not 
wish to bring about such a result. 

“T do not believe he had, myself,” he said. 
“ That is, I do not believe he had any knowl- 
edge of it at the time, but he had associates 
among men whom I do suspect, and I am 
afraid he may be suspected himself, if it were 
known that he was in New York when it 
took place.” 

Leonore was silent. She had learned a 
little wisdom, and she remembered Louis’s 
caution not to believe that money was coun- 
terfeit without good authority. Much less 
was she going to believe her brother a robber 
on slight evidence. She only resolved that, 
as soon as possible, she would employ some 
one to inquire into the matter, and if she had 
any reason to suppose that Louis had ob- 
tained the money dishonestly, that she would 
restore it as quickly as possible. As for this 
man, she had no faith or confidence in him. 
She looked up in his face, and repeated her 
determination aloud. Mr. Creighton was not 
prepared for so much cool reason from the 
gentle and beautiful young girl. According 
to his unfortunate experience, a woman, es- 
pecially a pretty one, who was not a fool, was 
a knave. He saw that Leonore Hamilton 
was not a fool. He wondered if she were 
not selfish and artful. 

“You must be very cautious, for your 
brother’s sake,” he said. “I believe you are 
a stranger in New York. Why would you 
trust any other stranger in sach an investiga- 
tion before myself.” 

“Because you are interested,” she said; 
“and I do not know what the nature of your 
acquaintance with my brother may be.” 

“Tt is safe to call it friendly when I have it 
in my power to injure him and do not use 
the power,” said Mr. Creighton, with a little 
vivacity. 

“Excuse me if I say that I do not know 
if you have the power,” said Leonore. 

Mr. Creighton admitted that Leonore was 
right to distrust a stranger, but asked i 
Louis had not spoken of him. Louis had nos 
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mentioned his name. That was over-discreet, 
Mr. Creighton said, for Louis knew him to 
be a friend. He besought her not to place 
in any other stranger the confidence which 
she declined to place in him. This was ask- 
ing so little that Leonore could only say she 
would not. Mr. Creighton went on to tell 
her so much of Louis’s attempted suicide and 
his own interposition as he thought best, and 
at last succeeded in making the impression 
he desired upon Leonore. She thought she 
had been hasty in her judgment of Mr. 
Creighton. It seemed that he really had ex- 
tricated Louis from evil associates, restored 
him money of which he had been defrauded, 
and assisted him to return to the place where 
his prospects were brightest in the .distant 
West. 

“You will no doubt soon hear from him,” 
he said, finally; “ and until then be wise and 
do not mention his name.” 

He added offers of advice and assistance, 
which Leonore received with courtesy, and 
then took his leave. 

“ That girl has a lovely face,” he thought 
to himself; “but of whom does it remind me 
that I have known and hated ?” 

John Creighton’s hates must have been 
numerous, for memory refused to furnish him 
with any further clue to the vague resem- 
blance in Leonore’s face. 

“She has no Creighton look,” his reverie 
continued, “and yet it must be something 
that comes through that. I wonder who the 
mother is?” 

He went into his own house, and found 
waiting for him the detective whom he had 
employed to investigate the robbery, and had 
a long interview with him. To the detective 
Mr. Creighton freely owned that the popular 
version of the robbery was much exaggerated. 
The only place molested was a closet in the 
wall, which he thought almost as strong as a 
safe. A drawer had been opened and its 
contents taken. The door of the closet had 
been opened too, and in a very dexterous 
way, for it was an exceedingly hard lock to 
pick. There were valuable papers gone, as 
well as money and jewels. Py 


CHAPTER XVI. 


In ten days from the time that Leonore 
commenced to prepare to leave the city they 
were established in the cottage, with an effi- 
cient servant recommended by Mrs. Moore. 


Virginia had returned home before their de- 
parture, and much of her old manner had 
returned. She had persuaded herself that 
whatever was wrong, Leonore was innocent 
of it. 

“ Perhaps some day I shall tell you a secret 
and ask you a question,” she said to Leonore, 
as they parted. “But Ido not dare to do it 
now, for fear of hurting some one who has 
hurt me, but whom I would not injure in 
return for a thousand worlds.” 

“You shall always be welcome,” said Leo- 
nore. “1 shall never forget what I owe to 
you, Virginia.” 

“TI wish you would,” said Jinny; “and 
like me for myself.” 

“I don’t know how to separate the two,” 
said Leonore, 

“T do,” said Jinny, shaking her head. “I 
might feel very much obliged to some one 
that I could not possibly like.” 

Leonore felt that she might also. She had 
been very much obliged to Virginia’s brother, 
as well as to herself, for example, and yet she 
was afraid of him, while Jinny she liked. 
She satisfied Jinny completely as to her feel- 
ings, assuring her that her gratitude was not 
a mere sentiment of obligation, and left the 
house with the good-will of all the inmates. 
Mrs. Moore had insisted on accompanying 
them on their brief journey to their new 
abode. 

Mrs. Hanrilton was charmed with every- 
thing on their first arrival; it was a whole 
week before she began to see any faults. 
Leonore had anticipated the inroads of ennui, 
and had already began to devise amusement 
for her mother, who, having always depended 
upon some one else to free ker of the burden 
of life, now looked to her daughter as a mat- 
ter of course. She had not had time to be 
very much at a loss, when a modest carriage 
drove to the gate, and Mrs. Maxwell, from 
Spencer Hill, made a call upon the new- 
comers. Leonore guessed the source of this 
politeness, knowing that Mr. Creighton was 
almost at home at Spencer Hill. Mrs. Ham- 
ilton was pleased with the attention, and 
Leonore was pleased that her mother was 
pleased. The next day Mr. Creighton called 
to deliver a letter from Louis, which had been 
enclosed in one to himself. Louis was doing 
very well, and hoped to be able to send for 
his mother and sister soon. This letter, it is 
superfluous to say, Louis had never written. 
Mrs. Hamilton was charmed with Mr. Creigh- 
ton, and began to practise some of her unfor- 


gotten coquetries. She was only a little 
over forty, and had been pretty, until illness 
seized upon her. Mr. Creighton was grati- 
fied that the mother was more accessible 
than the daughter, Leonore, on her part, 
disliked him more than ever, when she saw 
him flattering her mother’s vanity in a man- 
ner that betrayed not good-feeling, but either 
covert ridicule or some interest—what, 
she could not guess. After Mr. Creighton 
took his leave, Mrs, Hamilton, finding every- 
thing dull after his company, went to sleep, 
and Leonore, after setting Jane on guard, 
went out to take a short walk. 

It was a mild and pleasant afternoon, with 
the color of spring in the air. Leonore walked 
away from the village, and away from Spen- 
cer Hill also, even with a feeling of petulance 
rare to her, turning her back upon the point 
where its chimneys appeared in the distance. 
She had meant to go only a little way, but 
the beauty of the afternoon beguiled her into 
a footpath crossing a field, and apparently 
leading her back towards the houses she had 
left behind her. She had not met any living 
object in her walk except a cat, As she 
reached the middle of the field she was star- 
tled at first by the sight of a human figure 
seated by the wayside. The next moment 
she was reassured at finding it to be a woman. 
When she came nearer she saw that the wo- 
man sat in the crouching attitude of one in 
great bodily or mental pain, and was moan- 
ing in a piteous manner. Leonore stopped 
and spoke to her. The woman at first did 
not answer. She looked up at last, and Leo- 
nore at once saw that she was insane. She 
had been a woman of magnificent beauty, 
and her form still preserved its perfect out- 
line, though the face was not only wasted but 
disfigured with sears. Her large bright blue 
eyes were strained open and fixed. At first 
they did not settle on Leonore. When they 
did Leonore shrank back from them. The 
woman pointed at her, and uttered a low 
gurgling laugh. 

“You are going there too, are you?” she 
said. “Who sent you? There isn’t room 
for any but the family. I’m one. He says 
I’m not, but I am.” 

Leonore would have retreated now, but the 
woman had laid fast hold of her dress, and 
raised herself to her feet. She examined 
Leonore curiously. 

“Is this your own hair?” she asked, clutch- 
ing at one of Leonore’s fair braids. 

“ Yes,” said Leonore, tremulously. 
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“It isn’t,” said the woman, “Your eyes 
are black. This is my hair. I used to have 
long, long bright hair, and it is all gone now; 
and you are wearing it. They cut it when I 
died.” 

She commenced unfastening Leonore’s hair 
as she spoke, until the long wavy tresses fell 
around her to the waist. 

“Tt is your own,” she said. “Ah! I think 
mine must have been buried with me. Come 
with me and I will show you where.” 

She locked her strong arm around Leo- 
nore’s waist, and dragged her away. Leonore 
tried to call out, but her terrible companion 
covered her mouth with her hand. 

“Tl kill you, if you shriek,” she said. “ We 
must be still, very still, or some one will find 
us; and if they know we saw it, there’ll be 
trouble.” 

She put her hand in the bosom of her dress 
and drew out a bright sharp knife, aud held 
it up. 

“ Now scream, if you dare!” she said. 

Leonore was silent, and submitted to be led 
along, hoping to meet some one on the way. 
But the woman took a lonely path, and went 
on muttering and laughing to herself, walking 
at a pace with which Leonore could not have 
kept up unless she had been half carried by 
the maniac.’ The sun touched the horizon 
and went down, and the evening star swam 
in rosy clouds above them. Leonore tried to 
resist, to appeal to her companion. 

“Tt is getting dark,” she said; “let me go 
home.” 

“We are going home,” said the woman. 
Dark? Ay! The night cometh, the night 
cometh when no man can work; only devils 
work then; I have seen them; they look like 
men; and they come from out of tombs and 
desert places, They carry corpses about, and 
their hands are red and dropping blood. If 
they dip them in a spring, it turns to blood. 
Look, I will show you.” 

She stood still. It was a lonely spot in the 
woods, and as they stood the tinkling of a 
spring could be clearly heard. The mad- 
woman stepped forward, still holding to Leo- 
nore, and pointed down to the little bubbling 
fountain sparkling among the roots of a tree. 

“He washed his hands there,” she said. 
“See how red it is. I have looked for this 
place for thousands of years, for I cannot die 
anywhere else. I am going to die here, but I 
shall not let you live, because if they find 
you, they will think you killed me, and then 

they will hang you.” 
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- Leonore dared not move, for the woman 
held the knife in her hand, and she thought 
the least movement might excite the frenzy 
that as yet was half controlled. Her ear 
caught a sound that the madwoman’s had 
not, the sound of an advancing step. 

She listened to that sound, while the mad- 
woman continued her talking and muttering. 
All at once, she, too, caught the sound of the 
footstep, but it mixed in with her fancies, and 
she stood listening too. Her grasp on Leo- 
nore’s arm relaxed, and the girl with a sud- 
den strength tore herself away and ran to- 
wards the spot where the steps were heard, 
calling aloud for help. The step ceased, and 
then she heard it again drawing nearer and 
nearer with a swiftness that almost matched 
that of the madwoman who was pursuing 
her. 

“Who is it that calls for help?” said a 
man’s ringing voice. “Speak again, so that I 
can find you.” 

“ Here!” cried Leonore, springing forward. 
The madwoman seized her dress, and at that 
moment Clarence Howe broke through the 
wood. 

“ For God’s sake, take caré!” cried Leonore, 
as he pressed forward. “She is mad, and 
she has a knife.” 

“Stand back!” said Clarence, placing him- 
self between Leonore and her pursuer. “ Do 
not be afraid. Give me that knife,” he said, 
holding out his hand, and speaking quietly 
to the woman. She had stopped at his ap- 
pearance. 

“T have no knife,” she said. “She has the 
knife. She—that one there.” And as she 
spoke she struck like lightning at Clarence. 
“I know you! I know you! I know you!” 
she said, fiercely. 

The blade passed twice through Clarence’s 
arm, but did not inflict any serious wound, 
and he succeeded in wresting it from her 
hand before she could repeat the blow. She 
threw herself upon him to recover, uttering 
shriek upon shriek, and then suddenly drew 
back and darted into the wood. Clarence 
turned to Leonore, who stood near, trembling. 

“T hope you are not hurt?” he said. 

“No, only frightened; but you—did not 
she stab you?” 

“A couple of euts, nothing more,” said 
Clarence; and he began to bind his handker- 
chief around the wound. “Scarcely worth 
noticing, except it is inconvenient.” 

Leonore came forward and offered to tie 
the handkerchief, but did not show her usual 
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quickness, for her hands trembled. Clarence, 
for the first time, saw that it was a young and 
lovely girl that he had rescued. It did not 
probably add any regret to his feelings, nor 
was he at all grieved that it was an absolute 
necessity for him to guide Leonore home, 
since she had hopelessly lost her way, and 
would not have dared to traverse the lonely 
road by herself, if she had known it 

Clarence asked no questions until he had 
conducted Leonore from the thicket into the 
open field upon which it bordered; nor did 
she give any explanation, for her heart was 
beating yet rapidly, and her breath came so 
quick that she could not speak. The wood- 
path was divided from the field by a broad- 
stepped stile, and when Clarence had assisted 
Leonore to pass over it, he said: 

“ You are quite safe here, and had better 
rest here a little while, until you have recov- 
ered. I wonder that you were not more 
terrified.” 

“T could not be more terrified,” said Leo- 
nore, gladly sinking down upon the lower 
steps of the stile. “It will be a warning to 
me against the danger of lonely walks; but I 
was not far from the village.” 

“ There is not generally any great risk near 
the village,” said Clarence. “ You could not 
be prepared to meet amadwoman. She must 
have escaped from some asylum.” 

At this moment a figure hastily crossing 
the field startled Leonore. She arose, and 
involuntarily grasped Clarence’s arm. 

“Tt is my father,” said Clarence. “ He has 
heard that unfortunate creature’s screams.” 

“Clarence!” called Mr. Howe. “Are you 
there? What is the matter?” 

He joined them as he spoke. Clarence, in 
a few words, explained. Mr. Howe looked at 
Leonore with very different eyes from those 
he would have turned upon her, if he had 
met her under any other circumstances. The 
narrative seemed to strike him. 

“A madwoman?” he said; “and she led 
you to that wood? To what part of it?” 

“To the spring,” said Clarence, in a low 
voice. 

“ How did this woman look?” he said to 
Leonore. “Can you recall her features ?” 

“ Indeed, I can,” said Leonore, shuddering, 
and described the woman. Mr. Howe moved 
his head slowly, as if mentally assenting to 
the correctness of the description. 

“Did she mention any name?” he asked; 
and hearing that she had not, he asked no 
more questions, but said: 
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“You must not walk home after such an 
adventure. If I had any woman at my home 
to receive you I would ask you there to rest; 
but I have none, and perhaps you would not 
care to take shelter there, if I had. I will 
send the carriage to meet you at the road, 
Clarence. Can you drive with that arm?” 

Clarence protested that he could drive 
excellently well, and Mr. Howe left them. 
Clarence had not asked Leonore’s name, 
because, having done that, he must tell his 
own; and he was afraid, even though she 
were obliged to him, to see a look that he 
was well accustomed to upon her face. Ina 
moment he berated himself for his cowardice. 

“You want to know to whom you are 
trusting yourself,” he said, abruptly. “ You 
have heard my name, I make no doubt, since 
you live in Bohmerwald. My father’s name 
is Sullivan Howe, and my own is Clarence 
Howe.” 

He looked intently at her as he spoke. The 
light of the rising moon shone full and clear 
on her face. It seemed like the face of an 
angel to him, as she sat with it raised towards 
him, and her golden hair flowing around it. 
He looked to see the shadow upon it of fear 
and aversion, as she heard the name of the 
“noted criminal.” No such shadow came. 
Instead of it, her look softened and bright- 
ened until it was yet more like the face of ay 
angel to him. 

“T have heard of you,” she said, gently. 
She rose and held out her hand. “I know 
that there is no one to whom I could more 
safely trust myself, unless every one mistakes 
you greatly.” 

Clarence felt as if all the pain of his posi- 
tion had been worth bearing to gain him 
that look and that soft pressure of the hand, 
for he felt that to her knowledge of the blight 
on his father’s life and his own, he owed it. 
He was not inclined to reject such sympathy 
as he read there; Leonore dwelt no longer on 
the subject, but rapidly passed to her own 
name, and their recent arrival in Bohanerwald. 

Mrs. Hamilton was looking out anxiously 
for her daughter, when the light phaeton 
stopped at the gate and Leonore dismounted. 
Clarence refused to be introduced to Mrs. 
Hamilton, and Leonore walked to the door 
alone. Mrs. Hamilton met her, and her first 
exclamation was of surprise at the fact that 
Leonore had no bonnet on, and that her hair 
was hanging loosely around her shoulders. 
Clarence Howe heard it, and guessed, with 
great correctness, that the chief comment 


that Leonore’s mother would make was upon 
the exceeding impropriety of being terrified 
and abducted by an insane woman, and res- 
cued by the son of Sullivan Howe, Fortu- 
nately he did not hear the manner in which 
his name was received, and was employed in 
pleasanter meditations as he drove home- 
ward. 

“Howe!” said Mrs. Hamilton. “The son 
of Sullivan Howe! Sullivan Howe the mur- 
derer, that they were telling us about the 
other night? How unfortunate to be brought 
into contact with such a person! Was there 
no house between that and this where you 
could have stopped, instead of coming home 
with the young man ?” 

“Mother, Clarence Howe is not a crimi- 
nal,’ said Leonore; “do you not remember 
what was said of him at the same time?” 

“That he was a good lawyer, and made a 
great show of not being ashamed of his 
father. But he ought to be ashamed. Sulli- 
van Howe was once called a brilliant young 
advocate, too; and one cannot be too shy of 
bad blood, such as these Howes betray.” 


CHAPTER XVIL. 


CLARENCE Howe had not often had his 
dreams disturbed by any woman’s image. 
He had always thought ita plain obligation 
upon his part, not to bring any woman, even 
if she were herself willing, under the shadow 
that rested on his name. The acquaintance 
with Miss Spencer, to which Mr. Creighton 
had made such insulting allusion, had been 
more of Alicia’s seeking than his own. Her 
motives were curiosity, waywardness, and 
perhaps a hope that Clarence might be 
charmed. He had been courteous, and a 
little interested. He admired Alicia in some 
respects, but he was never near loving her, 
and if he had been, would have been very 
sure that such alove would have been crossed 
in every way. He had never had any great 
difficulty in renouncing love and marriage 
heretofore. The night after he had rescued 
Leonore Hamilton, however, he began to be 
conscious that the renunciation might be- 
come very hard indeed. On the following 
morning he could not help feeling that he 
ought to make some inquiry after Miss Ham- 
ilton. He walked to Bohmerwald by that 
road, and had an opportunity to see that 
Miss Hamilton was well, for she was out in 
the garden, and had brought her mother out 
to see the crocus that had presented itself on 


a south looking bank. This might have con- 
tented him, but it did not. She had seen 
him, and it would have been boorish or silly 
to walk by without speaking. An excellent 
special pleader Clarence Howe was. He 
stopped, he made his inquiry, he was pre- 
sented to Mrs. Hamilton. Mrs. Hamilton 
was cold and stately at first, but a romantic 
breeze soon sprang up, and blew strong in 
Clarence’s favor. She was exceedingly more 
gracious to Clareuce than Leonore could ven- 
ture tobe. She invited him to call upon her; 
she even contrived, without making a very 
long story, to tell him all about herself. 
Clarence was all that a young man should 
be to the mother of a girl whom he is on the 
point of falling in love with. Mrs. Hamilton’s 
French vivacity, her graceful chattering, even 
her little coquetries left a pleasant impression 
upon his mind. After that day Clarence 
found that the longest way from Bohmer- 
wald to his father’s house was the best; to 
say that he came there oftener would be an 
exaggeration, for he had always come as fre- 
quently as possible, and as frequently as his 
father would allow. The isolated position of 
the two women was an additional reason why 
Clarence allowed himself to make a more 
rapid and intimate friendship than he would 
have done under other circumstances. Here 
he could be an aid and a protector, and Mrs. 
Hamilton did not hesitate to allow him to 
advise and to take his advice. Clarence was 
at last almost startled by a sudden idea that 
the elder lady supposed his devotion was to 
her personally. He did her an injustice, 
Mrs. Hamilton took it as a matter of course 
that she should be made the vehicle of the 
young man’s love for Leonore, and she was 
sure he did love her. On such topics as that 
she was very wise, and very seldom mistaken. 
It was very desirable, she thought, that Leo- 
nore should be married. Their misfortunes 
forbade them to look for an alliance such as 
she should have formerly coveted. This 
young man had nothing against him but his 
father’s crime. Well, the more magnanimous 
in them to overlook it. After their humple 
experience of poverty in New York, she would 
not push aside an arm upon which they 
might lean, for the sake of a prejudice. 
There might be a prejudice also against them. 
People might call them adventurers. Leonore 
certainly had been a conturiere a brodeuse. 
If M. Clarens, as she preferred to call him, 
offered his hand to Leonore, she should accept 
it. If he was only trifling, it would soon appear. 
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Clarence reasoned much in the same way 
when he did reason. He waited and assured 
himself of Leonore’s character, and after that 
his scruples were all put away, and he only 
saw that by his visits, without any explana- 
tion, he was falling into the error of thinking 
more of what was safe and rational for him- 
self than what was just and right to Leonore, 
For all this time, under cover of Mrs. Hamil- 
ton’s exclusive appropriation of Clarence, the 
old story had been running on, and came to 
its denouement one bright May morning. 

Mrs. Hamilton did not attempt to conceal 
her satisfaction. She upbraided Leonore for 
not sufficiently seeing the value of her prize. 
Leonore did not attempt to enter into com- 
petition with ber mother in praise of Clar- 
ence, It was not likely, however, that she 
should forget the time when she alone had 
to fight her way, nor miss the full joy of 
knowing that it was never to be so again. 
As to the higher and more ideal happiness 
she had attained, that was not to be spoken 
of to any one—scarcely to Clarence himself. 

One summer should go by, and in the first 
days of September they should be married. 
Sullivan Howe himself had, when he heard 
that Clarence proposed to marry, told him 
that if he married, he should marry or aban- 
don the idea; a long engagement, under 
their peculiar circumstances, would be only 
productive of unhappiness. 

“T am strong in the belief that my inno- 
cence will be established yet,” said Howe. 
“ But you need not wait for the day to come. 
I am, for my part, glad you have overcome 
your own reluctance on this subject. This 
girl seems, by what you say, to have a mind 
and a soul, and it is not worth while, when 
you have found such a one, to stop and take 
a vow of celibacy. If the next generation 
could all secure sensible mothers, even at the 
price of having grandfathers who had been 
ten years in state prison, the land would be 
the better and not the worse.” 

Whether this reasoning operated most 
strongly with Clarence, or whether it was 
pure love, and an impossibility of parting 
with Leonore, it is unnecessary to examine. 
He said nothing of a vow of celibacy, and the 
marriage day was set, as I said, for the first 
of September. 

In the very first days of her acquaintance 
with Clarence Howe, Leonore had made her- 
self familiar with the trial of Sullivan Howe. 
Files of papers containing it were easily ob- 
tained, and there were those living in the 
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vicinity who had been witnesses, and who 
had known the actors in the tragedy. What 
she learned was briefly this: 

Fifteen years before, Horatio Spencer was 
the master of Spencer Hill. The family resi- 
dent there then consisted of Mr. Spencer 
himself, then nearly seventy years old, his 
son’s widow, Mrs. Spencer, his son-in-law, 
James Creighton, and his two grandchildren, 
Alicia Spencer and Francis Creighton, then 
eight years old. John Creighton, James 
Creighton’s cousin, was a frequent visitor. 
He was then a lawyer, but had almost aban- 
doned every other business in order to de- 
vote himself to the assistance of Mr. Spencer 
in the management of his property. Mr. 
Spencer had the firmest reliance on Creigh- 
ton’s integrity, and (with better reason) the 
highest opinion of his ability. On that sum- 
mer, John Creightoun’s sister, Mrs. Yates, was 
at Spencer Hill. It was her first separation 
from her husband, and she had with her, 
part of the time, her son, a little boy three 
years old. She had been taken ill after her 
arrival at the Hill, and had been confined to 
her room the whole summer. Mrs. Moore 
was not at the Hill that summer. She had 
left it and commenced keeping house on her 
own account several years before, although 
she returned again after her husband’s death. 

Sullivan Howe, that same summer, was 
living in the house he now occupied. He 
had always been a frequent guest at Spencer 
Hill, and a friend of John Creighton. 

There had lately arisen a quarrel between 
them, and Sullivan Howe, who was very 
quick and strong in his liking and disliking, 
had not after that gone to the house where 
Creighton was the ruling spirit, absent or 
present. 

Their quarrel was said to have grown out 
of a lawsuit, in which they were interested 
as lawyers. John Creighton had, besides, 
another interest since Horatio Spencer was 
one of the defendants. The suit had been 
contested for a long time. The plaintiff was 
one Sir Charles Domeroft, an English baronet. 
In the colonial days the Domcrofts and their 
ancestors had been large proprietors in and 
near New York, and Sir Charles brought a 
suit to recover some of this property. The 
defendants were many, among them Horatio 
Spencer. There had been some blood con- 
nection between the Domcrofts and the 
Spencers. By proscription and other lapses, 
the Domerofts had so far lost their rights 
that they could not easily establish them. 


Sullivan Howe was one of their lawyers, and 
he had finally ferreted out the fact that one 
Domcroft had only leased his land on a long 
lease, and not sold it, and several other little 
points which had terminated in giving Sir 
Charles such a fraction of his claim as made 
a rich man of him, whereas before, he had 
been wretchedly poor. Sir Charles Dom- 
croft’s right descended to several heirs, most 
of whom sold their claims for ready money, 
and took the money. Among those who 
sold was one George Domcroft, who had not 
received his money, which remained in Sulli- 
van Howe’s hands. Early in this summer a 
stranger appeared, calling himself George 
Domcroft, and called upon Howe to pay him 
the money. 

Mr. Domeroft was invited to Spencer Hill, 
and treated with every attention by John 
Creighton, and appeared to have formed the 
same opinion of him that people in general 
did. Sullivan Howe raised some difficulty 
concerning the payment of the money, ask- 
ing proof of Domcroft’s being the man he 
claimed to be, and making other technical 
objections which Domcroft resented. John 
Creighton took Domcroft’s side in the dispute, 
and thus the quarrel arose. Mr. Domcroft 
left New York to prosecute his journey in 
the far West. Some correspondence passed 
between the parties. Finally Howe wrote to 
Domeroft that he would pay the money over 
to any third party whom he should direct, as 
he wished to have nothing further to do with 
the business, In answer to this came an 
order to pay it to John Creighton. Howe 
did pay over to John Creighton a part of the 
money on this order, alleging that he did not 
think that Domcroft’s simple order was 
enough for the rest of the sum, upon which 
there were, he believed, other claimants. 
Soon after this Domcroft came to Spencer 
Hill, and sent a note to Howe requesting to 
see him, adding that he should walk towards 
Howe’s house by a certain path at a certain 
time, and he might meet him, as it might not 
be agreeable to him to receive him in his 
own house. 

Howe had left his house at the appointed 
time, and George Domeroft had left Spencer 
Hill. The next time either was seen, a 
Jaborer met Sullivan Howe coming out of a 
wood that lay between the two houses. His 
hands were spotted with blood, and he car- 
ried a heavy stick or bludgeon. He called to 
the laborer, and told him that a man had 
been murdered in the wood, and asked him 
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to run for Dr. Joliot, which the man did. 
Howe went next to his own house, it seems, 
and removed every trace of blood, and threw 
the stick away. It was found afterwards in 
the river near his house. After that he re- 
turned to the wood, where a crowd, alarmed 
by the murderer, had now assembled, and 
where Domcroft’s body had been found. 
He was quite dead, and bleeding from a 
wound on the head made by some heavy 
weapon. After the inquest Sullivan Howe 
was arrested. His account at the inquest 
had been thought suspicious. He said that 
he had not met Domcroft, although he had 
walked by the path indicated nearly to Spen- 
cer Hill, and had then returned the same 
way. When he came back he found him 
lying in the wood, a little out of the path, as 
he had been found. His idea was that the 
murderer had just left him. His own first 
thought was to call aid. He had seen the 
man whom he sent for a doctor when he 
came to the wood. He had taken up the 
stick, to keep it for future investigation. He 
had not thrown it away, he asserted. When 
he came near his house his wife came out to 
meet him, and, not to alarm her, he had 
washed the blood stains from his hands in 
the river, and had hidden the club in the 
boat for the same reason. Who had removed 
it he did not know, but presumed the mur- 
derer had watched him. He owned: that he 
had better have left the club where he found 
it. When he was asked if he had met no 
one on his way to Spencer Hill he owned 
that he had met a young woman named 
Caroline Maitland. This Caroline Maitland 
had been the subject of a great deal of village 
gossip. She wasa very handsome girl, the 
daughter of a very poor minister, and three 
years before had disappeared under circum- 
stances that left every one free to believe 
that she had gone neither alone nor with a 
husband. Randolph Yates, then a young 
man, had been accused of being her secret 
lover, and so had Sullivan Howe, on no bet- 
ter grounds, it would seem in one case, than 
that Mrs. Yates was jealous, and in the other 
that Sullivan Howe was suspected of being 
guilty of an error of the kind in another case. 
Caroline Maitland had not been seen in the 
vicinity since her flight, and no one had seen 
her now except Howe, it seemed. He said 
she was in male attire when he met her; 
that she did not speak to him, but seemed in 
great haste and agitation. A search was 


made for Caroline Maitland, which resulted 
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in discovering that she was in a distant city, 
and had been there without a day’s inter- 
mission for the last month. One man had 
seen Domcroft in the wood. He was not 
alone, and was talking angrily. The man 
swore positively that it was Sullivan Howe 
who was with Domcroft. 

The party at Spencer Hill knew nothing of 
the murder. John Creighton had had a 
conversation with Domcroft, and had paid 
him the money received from Howe, for 
which he had taken a receipt. James Creigh- 
ton had been in the room when this conver- 
sation took place. He had noticed that 
Domeroft was excited and angry, and that 
Creighton seemed trying to calm him. He 
spoke of being imposed upon. He saw his 
cousin pay him money, and Domcroft gave 
a receipt; he did not know how much, nor 
anything more about the business. Dom- 
croft said, finally, he was going to see Howe 
and have it all cleared up. John Creighton, 
after that, had gone up to his sister’s room, 
and had there remained with her until he 
was called out and told of the murder. No 
large sum of money was found on Domcroft, 
although a pocket-book containing about 
fifty dollars was found, together with his 
watch and chain, proving that common plun- 
der could not have been the object of the 
murder. In Howe’s desk at home was found 
a roll of money stained with blood. Howe 
said he had placed it in his pocket because 
Domcroft had accused him of having appro- 
priated the money, and he wanted to show 
that he was able to pay him the moment he 
was satisfied that it was proper for him to 
do so. 

Several people could testify to angry and 
resentful expressions used by Howe against 
Domcroft. He had said that Domcroft had 
better keep out of his way hereafter, and 
used similar language. His temper was well 
known to be violent, and his resentments 
implacable. Various stories were told of his 
vice, and extravagance, and pecuniary diffi- 
culties. It was only proved that he had lost 
money lately in a bank failure in Albany, 
and that the house and land at Bohmerwald 
had been settled on his wife. In regard to 
the other floating scandals nothing could be 
made of them that had any bearing upon the 
murder of Domcroft. There were numerous 
other scraps of evidence all tending the same 
way, and appearing to the jury conclusive 
proof that Howe was the murderer of Dom- 
croft. The summing up against him was 


very telling. He was traced step by step to 
the wood, to the meeting with Domeroft; 
he was pointed out talking in his violent and 
angry manner, and his vindictive temper 
called to mind. Then he was next shown 
breaking from the wood where the deed had 
been done, in a solitary and unfrequented 
quarter, where it was merely by chance he 
met the aid he pretended to be seeking, 
instead of going at once to Spencer Hill. 
Attention was called to his carrying away 
and hiding the instrument of death, and the 
lame story by which he accounted for doing 
so. To all this Sullivan Howe had but one 
answer to make. He was innocent. He 
had not one solitary witness to call in on his 
own behalf. His nearest friends could only 
believe that he had struck the blow in a 
moment of passion. He was angry at their 
unbelief. “ Confess to manslaughter? if he 
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confessed at all he would confess to murder,” 
he said, and that speech was turned against 
him. He was convicted and condemned. 
His sentence was a heavyone. Twenty years 
imprisonment. When it was pronounced he 
said: 

“You call that mercy? I beg the court to 
soften it to death.” 

His manner was against him. He was 
gloomy, morose and sullen. After a time his 
friends began to move fora pardon, but he 
indignantly refused to join in any petition. 
He could not plead guilty to obtain pardon. 

Leonore read this over until she knew it 
by heart. When she first spoke of it to Clar- 
ence, she asked him if Caroline Maitland had 
ever been brought forward. 

“T believe,” she said, “that your father is 
innocent, and that Caroline Maitland knew 
who was guilty.” 


Once on a time, full many a 
Sunlit golden year ago, 

There lived a little maiden fair; 
And you perchance may know 

’T was in a distant land and far 
Beyond the rushing sea, 

Where breezy blew the ambient air, 
And swept across the lea; 

Where bonny spread the skies above 
Her amber-tinted hair, 

And poured like music in its flow 
The glinting sunshine there. 

And life was like a song to her, 
This little maiden sweet; 

It came a dancing down the lanes 
On rosy, twinkling feet; 

It merry sparkled in the dew 
And from her loving eyes, 

She saw it arching in the blue 
And laughing in the skies; 

It slept within the moonbeams clear, 
And glistened in the stars; 

It lurked within the greenwood’s shade, 
And in the robin’s bars; 

She felt it singing all the day, 
And found it in the nooks 

Of silent nature’s secret haunts 
And sweetly-purling brooks: 

In all the world beside, beyond 
This distant rushing sea, 

There ne’er was fair and darling rare, 

And sweet, and pure as she! 


BEYOND THE SEA. 


AN OWER TRUE TALE. 
BY BENIA PYRRE. 


One day there sailed across the sea, 
From further Eastern shores, 

Where orient gleams all fresh the morn, 
And tints its spangled floors - 

With ruby dyes of sapphire born,— 
From this far land of light, 

And life, and wondrous, lustrous day, 
There came a stranger knight, 

And he was brave and fair to see; 
He smote the maiden’s heart 

With love that flamed upon her cheek, 
And burned with sudden start 

Whene’er she caught his glancing eye; 
And life, that sang before 

Within her heart that throbbed so full, 
Now sang and danced the more; 

For love's young dream had sweetly beamed 
Upon her vision near, 

And sparkling eyes with shy surprise 
Confessed ’twas very dear; 

And when her prince vowed love and true, 
And begged for bliss to bless, 

She could not say to him then nay, 
But faintly whispered yes! 

For through the world beside, beyond 
This ebbing, rushing sea, 

There ne’er was fair and maiden rare 
So pure and true as she. 


And now the years went on and on, 
Where dwelt this maiden fair; 
A long decade, and more, was gone , 
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Since first the stranger there 

Had come and won her girlish love,— 
And he no longer young, 

And she no longer loved; no more 
Laughed life for her among 

The sylvan greenwood’s checkered shades; 
No more it danced so free, 

And bubbled o’er with ceaseless songs 
Of fresh and gladsome glee. 

"Twas blotted all, and grown a page 
She could not bear to see; 

Nor warmed her heart, nor glowed her cheek, 
At thought of what would be. 

Long years of plighted trust and troth 
Had left her weary there, 

And she waiting wedless, still 
A darling maiden fair! 

What was her grief, what was her woe, 
What was her secret wound, 

She never told—no man may know, 
Save one—for she was bound. 

So one drear day, beyond the sea, 
This darling maiden fair 

Laid weary down her famished life, 
For God had heard her prayer. 

And now, through all the world beside, 
Beyond the rushing sea, 
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There dwells no fair and maiden rare, 
And pure, and good as she. 


And when her faithless prince looked on 
And saw her lifeless clay, 

Men watched to see perchance if he 
Would give his feelings play. 

But soon they knew and shuddered then: 
He was no MAN; no soul 

He had; he was a deadly Djinn— 
A ghastly human ghoul! 

And ever cursed, ’tis still his thirst, 
His vampire thirst for blood, 

That drags him aye from orient day, 
O’er land, and sea, and flood, 

And when he finds a maiden rare, 
With trusting eyes of blue, 

And blushing cheeks, and amber hair, 
And lips that melt like dew, 

He drains and strains her heart away, 
And sucks it empty, dry; 

And when ’twill bleed no more she needs 
Must then lie down and die. 

But ne’er again we know he’ll find, 
This side the silent sea, 

A maiden rare, and pure, and fair, 
And sweet, and good as she. 


DAN BURTON’S LIFE ROMANCE. 
A Tale of the Railroad and the Quarry. 


BY JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS. 


I HAVE not been very long in the world, to 
be sure, as I shall be only thirty-seven come 
next Christmas; but in that time I have 
never seen a blacker-hearted man than Dad 
Hylow; and the truth that I speak is my 
witness that I never want to see, as I never 
expect to see, such another. And what I 
have set myself to do now is to write out his 
dreadful story, and let the people know all 
about it. Since the bloody affair at my switch 
on that night, six months ago, folks have 
asked me a great many questions about him; 
as how long I had known him, what he was 
doing there, how it happened, and such. 
Well, it makes quite a story, all told; ahd 
perhaps if I tell it once from beginning to 
end, and print it, I shall be saved the trouble 
of telling it fifty times more. Not that I 
mind the trouble of telling it so much, either; 
but the subject has grown mighty disagree- 
able to me,and I’d like to be saved the neces- 
sity of talking about it. ~* 

If any of my readers have travelled through 


the limestone country of West Meath, they 
will know something of the place where Dad 
and I were brought up. It is Perham, about 
the centre of the quarry district; and there 
is little done there except to work the stone, 
quarry it out, and dress it for the market. 
Dad and I were boys together. His name 
was Royal Hylow, but he was always so old- 
like and knowing in his ways that he got the 
name of Dad at school, and it stuck to him 
as long as he lived. He and I were about of 
an age, and our parents were always neigh- 
bors. We were both left orphans before our 
beards had started, and as each of us was an 
only child, we had nobody to see to but our- 
selves. From this point our ways in life were 
different. Dad was a keen boy, and took 
kindly to learning, for he saw how useful it 
was; but I was always a dullard, and after a 
quarter or two I gave up schooling for a bad 
job, and concluded that I must get my living 
to the end of the chapter—as my father had 
done before me—by the hard work of my 
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hands and the sweat of my brow. So I bade 
farewell to the school, and walking over to 
the Perham quarry, I applied at the superin- 
tendent’s office for work. 

I want to. stop right here to tell how this 
quarry was situated, for that has a great 
deal to do with the story. It is just to the 
south of Upshur road, over a considerable 
hill. You take the broad by-road from the 
highway, and when you reach the top of the 
hill, if you stop a moment, you can see the 
whole of the great quarry at your feet. There 
are several openings into the limestone bed, 
where the stone may be taken out in beauti- 
ful great flat blocks; but that most worked is 
about the centre of the quarry. The office is 
(or was) a small frame building, situated 
quite near this opening; so near, that I 
noticed before I left it, that the jar of a blast 
outside made the sashes jump in the window- 
frames. The office was where the directors 
of the company held their meetings, and 
where the superintendent stayed most of the 
time when he was not outside seeing to the 
work. The hands were paid off every Satur- 
day night through a hole in the side of the 
building over his table, where a panel slid in 
and out. 

The superintendent was Buxton Brayley, 
a keen but kind-looking man of maybe fifty 
years old, with a bald head, and a business 
air about him. He was standing at his desk 
when I went in, paring an apple, and a lady 
stood near him. I knew from her looks that 
she was his daughter; and she was so hand- 
some that I had to look at heragain. As I’m 
not a scholar, it wont be expected that I 
should tell all about the young lady’s nose, 
and eyes, and hair, and mouth; I should be 
at a loss for words, if I attempted it. It is 
enough to say that Ada Brayley was admitted 
to be the handsomest and the best girl about 
Perham, and that she was devoted to her 
father, and had so far turned the cold shoul- 
der to all her lovers. Mr. Brayley had been 
in the service of the company for several 
years, and had the credit of being a smart 
capable business man, who was giving the 
company a very large return in services for 
the salary they paid him. 

Mr. Brayley looked at me and nodded 
kindly when I entered. “I suppose,” he 
said, “you have come to answer an adver- 
tisement for second bookkeeper—eh ?” 

I hung my head with shame and bitter 
regret that I should be mistaken for some- 
thing so much better than I really was, and 


that I was not what he thought me to be. 
Probably he remembered my face as that of 
one of the boys he had often met on their 
way to school; and the good suit that I wore 
at the time did not advertise me as an appli- 
cant for day labor. And here he was mis- 
taking me for a candidate for bookkeeper, a 
place I was no more able to fill than I was to 
be president of the company. I had studied 
bookkeeping at school, and given it up in 
despair as something I could not learn; and 
now the bitter dreadful reflection came with 
a heavy pang, that perhaps a little more time 
at school and more perseverance would fit 
me to fill just such a place. But I had delib- 
erately chosen my path, and I saw no hope in 
taking another, though I could not help sigh- 
ing at the sight of that other way that the 
superintendent’s words gave me. 

“No sir,” I replied. “I want to apply for 
work in the quarry. I am past twenty, and 
able and willing.” 

Mr. Brayley looked surprised, and so did 
his daughter. She looked from me to him, 
as much as to ask how it could be that such 
a looking person as I could want common 
Jaborer’s work; but he noticed that I was 
distressed, and made haste to say: 

“We do want a dozen or more good men. 
We pay a dollar and a half (this was long 
ago) for the best. Ill enter you in the first 
class, and the overseer of the division will 
report whether you are a No.1 man. That’s 
him out yonder, by the fall and tackle, put- 
ting on his coat. You may report to him.” 

I did so, and in five minutes I was heaving 
away at a heavy stone with a crowbar, trying 
to make the best of it. From that time on I 
worked in that quarry for seven years, as 
contented as any poor devil of a laborer can 
be, with only my daily intercourse with the 
other men to make life anyways cheerful, as 
I had no wife nor child, and never shall have, 
more’s the pity. I lived in an old shanty 
with three others, and we took turns in cook- 
ing for the four; and then a pipe of tobacco 
or a mug of ale, and mayhap a song from 
those that could sing, helped away the long 
evenings. After all, I don’t know but I was 
as happy in those days as most men are, and 
I suppose I should be working there at Per- 
ham yet, but for an accident which—which I 
haven’t got to yet, in due course of this story, 
and shan’t for some, if I tell all I ought to, 
and don’t forget anything. 

I have just said that all this time there 
was only my daily intercourse with the men 
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to make life cheerful, but I must take that 
back, I had a friend in Mr. Brayley, as had 
every man under him, and the good words 
that this kind gentleman dropped to me 
whenever he came around, which was quite 
often, were cheering enough. And then his 
handsome daughter, Miss Ada, never passed 
any of us without a smile or a nod; and I’ve 
often known her on hot summer days to go 
about through the pits and deal out clear 
cold water with her own fair hands, out of 
the tin pail she brought to us hot thirsty 
men. Bless her kind heart, I say, as I’ve 
said fifty times, and long life and happiness 
to her and hers! In short, before those 
seven years at the quarry were up, I had 
learned to love the superintendent and his 
daughter for their goodness to me, and I 
wanted a chance to do them a benefit. The 
chance came soon enough, as you shall hear. 

Shortly after I went to work at the quarry 
asecond bookkeeper was hired in the office. 
He was a pale sickly-looking young man, and 
I thought every time I saw him that he must 
go off with consumption before a great while. 
He lasted a year, which was more than I had 
thought for him. The Saturday after his 
funeral we heard that his place was filled; 
but none of us knew who the man was until 
at six o’clock, at the sound of the great horn, 
we dropped our tools and formed lines to 
march past the window and get our week’s 
pay. Whenmy turn came I stepped before 
the opening, and found myself face to face 
with Dad Hylow. 

It was the first time I had seen him since 
I quit school, as he never visited the quarry, 
that I knew of, and I never went anywhere 
but on a direct line to and from my work. 
As I saw him now he was dressed in a hand- 
some business suit, with his hair curled, and 
a seal-ring on his finger; and, altogether, he 
cut a great figure. I was not envious of him, 
at all, at that minute; he and I had been 
cronies and chums at school, and I was sim- 
ply glad to see him. I held out my hand, 
not minding that it was rather dirty, and said: 

“ Why, Dad, old fellow, how are you? I’m 
dreadful glad to see you.” 

I know that he knew me; how could he 
help it? And what did he do but stare at 
me in a cool insolent way, without a sign of 
friendliness in his hard face? and, looking at 
the paper before him, he said: 

“ Twenty-three — Daniel Burton — dollar 
fifty. Move on, my good fellow, and let the 
next man come up.” 
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He pushed out the coin to me, and mo- 
tioned me on. I took it mechanically, and 
walked away, so astonished at first that I had 
no room for any other feeling. There could 
be no mistake about it; my old schoolfellow 
knew me, and had cut me bluntly and un- 
feelingly. How could it be otherwise? If 
there had been any doubt about it in his 
mind before he read off the name, there could 
be none after that; he could not help know- 
ing me then. Still, not to judge him too 
harshly, and willing as I was to give him the 
benefit of the very faint shadow of a doubt 
that lingered in my mind, I went back to the 
rear of the line, and after the very last man 
had moved up and been paid, I showed my 
face again at the window. He was there yet, 
and he met me with another cool stare that 
showed me that he knew me. 

“ How’s this?” he asked, roughly. “ What 
are you back for? I paid you half an hour 
ago.” 

“Don’t you know me, Dad?” I asked. 

I never saw the face of a mortal man take 
a look that meant deliberate insult as his did 
at that instant. He said not a word; but 
reaching his hand to the panel he shut it 
quickly in my face, with a shock that caused 
me to start back, while I heard him laugh 
long and loud inside. 

I never saw him for a week after that, but 
O, how I hated him! Never did the chain of 
labor gall me so before; never did I hate my- 
self as I did then, for not rising above my 
lowly condition to an equality with this proud 
hateful man. I grew moody, and shunned 
the men when away from work; and the 
passion that was burning within me grew so 
hot that it might have ended in my doing 
myself or this man a dreadful mischief, but 
for the counsel of a good man, a minister, 
whom I met sometimes, and who coaxed me 
to tell him all about the cause of my anger 
and moroseness. When I had told him he 
took both my hands, and said, with tears in 
his eyes: 

“My dear Burton, the devil is prompting 
you to some great wickedness which your 
better nature urges you against. It is nobler 
to overcome such a temptation than it is to 
wear purple and fine linen, and fare surmptu- 
ously, believe me. While you resist this 
temptation to revenge yourself upon this 
man for his pride and selfishness, you are 
better than he; when you yield to it you be- 
come just such a poor contemptible thing as 
he. Take the better course, I beseech you.” 


The good man won me over to his views; 
but the victory cost me the hardest fight with 
myself that I have ever had. When the con- 
test in my own mind was over I was able to 
look at the matter with indifference. 

“If” I reasoned, “this man could satisfy 
himself to treat me with scorn and insult, 
merely because of the change in our positions 
and circumstances in life, he might do so. 
He could not make me a whit lower, nor him- 
self a whit higher by such conduct. I would 
act the part of wisdom, and take no heed of 
him or his conduct.” 

So I thought, but my griefs on account of 
Hylow were only just begun. I had schooled 
myself to bear with patience the devilish in- 
solence of his sneer when we met, and to 
think him really an object too little in soul 
to call for any trouble or vexation on my part. 
It became easy to think this, meeting him 
only once or twice a week, and observing, as 
I did, that the other workmen regarded him 
with aversion, if not with absolute hatred, 
for his overbearing conduct to them; but 
when it came to seeing him and Ada Brayley 
together, then— 

1 might as well confess here, what I have 
very often confessed to myself, that I loved 
this young lady with a blind, hopeless, secret 
love. Of course, it was the height of folly for 
me to do so; I was nothing but a poor igno- 
rant hand in the quarry, and could never 
hope to be anything better or higher. Buta 
child is never prevented from loving the stars, 
and longing for them, because they are away 
up out of his reach; and it was with just such 
a wild, purposeless affection, profoundly se- 
cret from her and from every one else, that’I 
yearned for this woman. She was so beauti- 
ful, so winning, and so good, that I tormented 
myself for days and weeks with thinking 
how happy I might be were my position in 
life equal to hers, and I at liberty to win her 
for my own. I knew it could never be, but I 
dreamed of it, and fancied it,:and was no 
worse for the foolish notion, until I discovered 
that Dad Hylow admired her; and then my 
bloud was pretty near on fire with jealousy. 

I first noticed them together one day when 
she was sitting in the office; and I saw that 
they were chatting and laughing, and ap- 
peared to be quite intimate. I saw them 
after that walking together, and once after 
dusk I saw her take his arm. The intimacy 
between them appeared to ripen fast from 
that time; the talk among the men was that 
they were to be married, and that quite soon. 
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“Tt’s jist such an upstart of a spalpeen as 
this crayther is that makes off with the 
sweet purty darlints like her,” Irish Dennis 
regretfully declared. And all the men ech- 
oed the regret. 

“Are you sure they are engaged ?” I asked. 

“There’s not a doubt of it,” was the an- 
swer. “The fellow’s up at Brayley’s every 
other night.” 

“Fire! Fire!” sang out the guard; the 
usual warning when a blast was in readiness 
to be discharged; and we scattered in every 
direction, till a dull heavy rumble, a lifting of 
the rock, and a cloud of earth and dust rising 
from the spot told us that we might safely 
return. It often happened that those whose 
business was within the office would be 
standing near when the signal was given; 
and they, of course, had to run for safety 
with the others. 

But as soon as I learned of the probable 
engagement of Hylow and the superinten- 
dent’s daughter, I was seized with a mighty 
desire to break it up. I knew nothing as yet 
against the man’s character, but I felt, and 
felt too strongly to ask myself why I felt so, 
that he must be bad; that his conduct to- 
wards me showed him bad, and that the 
worst of him was not known. My heart 
swelled with anger and grief at the thought 
of this man carrying off the good and noble 
Ada Brayley; and I resolved that I would 
find out what was unknown about him, and 
labor at it just as I would have labored te 
snatch her from destruction in any form. 

I made the effort, and I succeeded. I must 
make this part of my story short, and say 
briefly that after a great deal of watching and 
some bribing, and in a disguise which I got 
together at last, with some difficulty and 
much danger, I penetrated unsuspected into 
the secret room where Dad Hylow and his 
boon companions sat, drinking and gambling! 

Ay, that last was what I wanted to know! 
While I leaned over his shoulder and called 
him a good fellow, and swore he could beat 
any man in the room, I marked with greedy 
eyes how he threw down the stakes before 
him in great rolls of banknotes—one hundred 
dollars, three hundred, five hundred—ay, at 
last even a thousand! And when [staggered 
out of that room at three o’clock the next 
morning with the others, feigning drunken- 


ness after pouring liquor outside my throat 


all the evening, I realized, and I thanked 
God mentally for it, that I had the power now 
to save Miss Ada from the villain who had se 
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nearly made her life miserable. I wanted to 
see the superintendent at once, as soon as he 
appeared on the ground, but I was afraid that 
I might be watched, and that suspicion would 
be excited; so I waited all day in a perfect 
torment of anxiety, and waylaid Mr. Brayley 
as he was going home to tea alone. He was 
walking along with his hands in his pockets, 
and his head down like a man in deep 
thought, when I stepped up to him, and said: 

“Mr. Brayley, sir, can I have a word with 
you?” 

“What, Burton ?” he said, speaking rather 
vexed. “Some grievance at the quarry, I 
suppose. Can’tit wait till morning, my man ? 
My head is full of things about my family 
and—” 

“Mr. Brayley,” I interrupted, speaking out 
boldly, “what I want to ‘say is of more im- 
portance to your family than anything you 
can think of.” 

He looked me full in the eye, and changed 
color, as though he had a presentiment of 
what was coming. 

“It is about Mr. Hylow,” I added. 

“What about him ?” he asked, quickly. 

“Ts he to marry your daughter, sir?” 

It was a pretty bold question, but now that 
I was on the way to a development I was not 
to be stopped by my own ideas of delicacy. 

“TI supposed that was well known,” he 
replied. “They are to be married a week 
from to-day.” 

“Mr. Brayley, sir, excuse me; but are you 
well satisfied that he is the man that you can 
safely trust with your daughter’s happiness ?” 

“ Great Heaven, man! what do you mean ?” 
he cried, actually jumping with suspense and 
excitement. “If there is anything about 
him that I don’t know, and ought to, tell me at 
once, and I will pay you for the information.” 

“You can’t pay me for what I’m going to 
tell you, sir. I want you to know that I’d 
do anything on earth that I could for Miss 
Ada. She’s been so kind and good to me, 
and to all the men, that I’d go through fire 
and water to serve her. God bless her, sir, 
she’s too good to be married to that wretch!” 

“Go on,” said the superintendent, much 
affected. “You startle me fearfully, Bufton, 
but I believe you’re an honest fellow, and 
wouldn’t knowingly deceive me. Tell me all 
you know about Mr. Hylow.” 

“ He keeps the books, sir, don’t he?” 

“Yes. He has had entire charge of them 
for a month, since Mr. Thorpe went on his 
vacation.” 
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“Handles all the money too, don’t he, sir?” 

“Almost all of it.” 

“Do you ever examine his accounts, to see 
how the cash is kept ?” 

A shiver ran over the superintendent from 
head to foot, as he heard that question. “It 
is my duty to look after these things,” he 
said; “but I have had all the confidence in 
the world in Mr. Hylow. You don’t mean to 
insinuate—” 

He spoke half fiercely, and came to a full 
stop. “Go on,” he said, faintly, as if he had 
made up his mind to hear the worst. “Go on.” 

Then I told him the whole story, beginning 
with my old acquaintance with Dad. I 
touched lightly on his treatment of me and 
the men since he had been in the employ of 
the company, and then went on to tell him 
what I have not yet told the reader, that I 
got upon the track of the gambling-room, by 
overhearing a remark that Hylow made toa 
stranger, as I was passing by the office. As 
I described the scene that I saw in that 
room, and dwelt upon the amount of money 
that the bookkeeper ased there, Mr. Brayley 
clutched my arm, and cried: 

“ Burton, is this all true?” 

“Every word of it, sir, as God hears me.” 

“Come back with me to the office.” Still 
keeping hold of my arm he turned and strode 
off with me through the darkness. Reaching 
the office he unlocked the door and entered 
with me, closed and locked it, and, bidding 
me wait, he lit one of the gas-jets, turning it 
up a very little, and producing the books of 
the company, turned over the leaves with an 
eager hand. I sat where I could see his face, 
and I certainly never saw a more anxious 
look as his at that time. Now and then he 
would stop and run his finger up a column 
of figures, and sometimes he would make a 
note on a spare piece of paper with a pencil. 
When he had been occupied in this way for, 
maybe ten minutes, he closed all the books, 
and locked them away, and then opened the 
money-chamber of the safe, and counted over 
half a dozen rolls of bills, each one of them as 
thick as my arm. Then he put them back, 
locked the chamber, closed and locked the 
safe, and, sinking into an armchair, gave a 
groan that fairly startled me. I thought he 
was fainting, and hurried to give him a glass 
of water. He drank some, and thanked me. 

“You were right, Burton, perfectly right,” 
he said. “The scoundrel is already a de- 
faulter to the amount of twenty-five hundred 
dollars.” 
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He was very calm now, but his face was 
white, and his hands worked nervously. I 
saw that he tried hard to suppress his excite- 
ment, but he could only keep it down fora 
moment. 

“Good God! what heartless depravity is 
this!” he exclaimed; and, springing from his 
chair, he paced up and down the office floor 
with both hands pressed to his head. “How 
have I deserved it? how has she deserved it? 
Poor girl, poor child!” 

He seemed to forget for a while that I was 
there, and as he walked he uttered discon- 
nected speeches that showed where his mind 
was. 

“Such baseness—treated him like a son—a 

calculating villain—save my child—ought to 
be punished—exposure and ruin—get the 
money—” 

Presently he grew calm again, and when 
he came up to me and took me by the hand, 
I saw by his eye that he had made up his 
mind, and that his determination was not a 
favorable one to Hylow.” 

“T owe you more for this, Burton,” he said, 
“than I shall soon have a chance to pay, I’m 
afraid. You’re a noble, faithful fellow; you 
have saved my child from a life of misery, 
and myself from ruin, I verily believe.” 

He spoke with tears in his eyes, and I 
knew he was sincere. I only repeated what 
I had said before about my willingness to 
serve him or Miss Ada in any way. 

“Yes, I believe you, and God bless you!” 
he said, almost choked with his feelings. In 
a moment he was calm again, and said: 

“Now, my good Burton, since you have 
done so much for me, I want you to do two 
things more. First, not to speak of this till 
you hear it mentioned. It will come out 
soon enough; but don’t lisp a word of it to- 
night, no, nor before to-morrow night, unless 
you hear it talked of in public. I must keep 
it secret at least twelve hours more,” 

I promised at once. 

“Thank you.” He turned to his desk and 
dashed off a few lines on a scrap of paper, 
which he enveloped and directed. “ Now,do 
you know where the police office is in Per- 
ham? Yes—well, please deliver this there 
to-night. I don’t dare to go to see the officer 
myself, for fear my going there may be no- 
ticed, and in some way warn this villain 
away. Do this, and it'll be a great service,” 

He locked up the office and strode off 
home, while I did my errand. I happen to 
know that Hylow spent that evening at the 
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superintendent’s house, in company with his 
betrothed; and I think good Mr. Brayley 
must have been on thorns all the evening, 
burning to kick the rascal out of the house 
and the presence of his child, and yet fearing 
to excite his suspicion by word or look. I 
heeded the injunction of Mr. Brayley, and 
about noon of the next day I heard it said by 
some of the men that the assistant book- 
keeper had left for good, and that Mr. Thorpe 
had been telegraphed for to return with all 
speed. After that I heard all kinds of ramors 
and stories about the affair, some of them 
being pretty near the truth. But as I knew 
more about it than any one else, it was not 
necessary for me to ask about it. 

The Perham officer to whom I delivered 
the note was Mr. Catlett; and he told me long 
afterward about the scene at the office next 
morning. He was on the spot, according to 
the superintendent’s urgent request, promptly 
at seven o’clock, and found Mr. Brayley there, 
who shut him up in the back office. After 
the office-boy had come in and swept the 
place out, he heard the superintendent send 
him off to Perham on some errand; and 
about eight o’clock he heard the entrance of 
another person, and the voice of Royal Hylow. 

“What! you here so early, Mr. Brayley?” 
it said, very much in surprise. 

“ Yes,” was the curt answer. 
into the back room with me; 
you alone.” 

They went right into the back room where 
the officer was. 

“Royal Hylow,” the superintendent said, 
with dreadful sternness (this was the way 
Mr. Catlett told it to me), “do you know 
this man? He is an officer; he is here this. 
morning for the purpose of taking you in 
charge.” 

Hylow staggered against the wall, as though 
a ball had struck him, and turned pale. 

“ Wretch! thief! hypocrite!” the indignant 
father continued. “What epithet is too vile 
for you? You are not fit for the company 
of any but the most depraved; and you would 
have stolen my daughter, as you have stolen 
the money that I was entrusted with, under 
the guise of honor. But I cannot stand here 
and reproach you; the disgrace you have 
sought to bring upon me stings me too deep 
for words. Here is al} I have to say to you: 
you have stolen twenty-five hundred dollars 
from this company. Return it, immediately, 
or no consideration for the disgrace which 

would attach to me or my family on a dis- 


“Please step 
I want to see 


closure shall prevent my sending you to 


prison at once.” 
“He’s a dreadful smart un, that chap,” 


said Mr. Catlett, in relating this interview to 


me. “The charge came so sudden that his 
cheek couldn’t stand it, for a minute; but 
while Mr. Brayley was coming down on him 
so heavy, I saw him gathering himself up 
for a muss, and he began to look as sassy as 
you please. 

“*Pretty hard names, Mr. Brayley,’ he 
said, as cool as a cucumber, ‘ for the man that 
was to be your son-in-law.’ The superinten- 
dent groaned, and motioned him to stop, 
‘Supposing I have used a little of the com- 
pany’s money— 

more words, sir!’ said Brayley, gritting 
his teeth on him, mad as a hornet at the 
fellow’s trying to squirm out in that slovenly 
way. ‘Cut short your nonsense. Can you 
make good that money ?” 

“* Yes,’ said the other, sullen-like. ‘I only 
want one hour to do it in.’ 

“He took a note book out of his pocket, 
scribbled on a leaf, tore it out, and handed it 
to the superintendent. 

“*¢ This is nothing,’ said he. ‘Nothing but 
an empty scrawl of lines and dots, with a 
street and number.’ 

“* Send it there, and the money will come,’ 
muttered Hylow. 

“TI took it from Mr. Brayley’s hand, and 
looked at it. It seemed to mean nothing, as 
he said; but the address meant a great deal. 
It was the headquarters of the gamblers, 

“The upshot of the thing was that Brayley 
left me with Hylow at the office, and went 
himself to deliver the note; and in an hour 
he was back with a hook-nosed, yellow-skin- 
ned fellow, who chattered with Hylow a while 
in some flash kind of lingo; and then after 
they had got the superintendent’s assurance 
that if the money was paid he would not try 
to make any more trouble about the affair— 
by George! the chap counted down the whole 

twenty-five hundred, every dollar of it, on 
the table, and Brayley locked it up in the 
safe, and looked about ten years younger. 
After that the fellow grinned, and boyed, 
and capered out, and Hylow followed. He 
looked over his shoulder as he went, and the 
look he gave the superintendent was about 
the ugliest I ever saw. It spoke a whole 
book of wicked intentions; but I think Bray- 
ley did not notice it, He sat down and wiped 
the sweat from his forehead, and sighed with 
relief. 
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“There, he said, ‘if it wasn’t for poor 
Ada, I should feel pretty well over this.’ 

“*You’ve managed it pretty shrewdly, sir,’ 
Isaid; ‘but I think you’ve neglected one 
thing. When you pledged yourself to those 
land-pirates that you wouldn’t prosecute, 
you’d better have asked Mr. Royal Hylow 
not to trouble you any in the future; though 
I don’t know that his promise would make 
you any easier. He’s a bad un, sir; and if 
there’s anything in looks, he means to have 
this money back, and a great deal more.’ 

“That for him! said the superintendent, 
snapping his fingers. ‘ Forewarned, fore- 
armed; he wont be likely to catch me nap- 
ping again.’” 

All this happened pretty well toward the 
end of the second year after I began at the 
quarry. It was five years more before the 
dreadful thing happened that caused me to 
leave there; and in that time a great deal 
happened that has nothing to do with my 
story, and some things that have much to do 
with it. Isuppose the shock of the discov- 
ery of what Royal Hylow really was, and the 
giving him up so suddenly forever, without 
another word than those of their pleasant 
parting the night before, was a terrible thing 
for Ada Brayley. I suppose it would have 
killed some girls outright; it only cost her a 
fit of sickness, for she was a brave one, and 
had a good share of her father’s determina- 
tion; and it wasn’t long before she felt that 
her father was right in saying she might be 
happy that the truth was discovered so soon. 
The first thing she did, when she got well 
enough to go out, was to come and thank me 
for the part I had taken in the business; and 
the next day I had an order from her father, 
making me overseer of my gang, in place of a 
man who had been removed for drunken- 
ness, So I began to feel that these people 
were friends in deed as well as in word, and 
the knowledge made me proud and bappy, 
you may be sure, 

Concerning Dad Hylow—nothing had been 
heard of him since the discovery of his crime 
and character. Mr. Brayley thought he had 
gone to New York or out of the country, 
without any particular reason for thinking so 
that I could learn. And Ada, two years 
after this affair, was married—to whom, do 
you think? Since this is a simple matter- 
of-fact story, I must tell it just as it was: so 
her husband was none other than Mr. 
Thorpe, the head bookkeeper. He was a 
quiet, sedate man, much older than she, and 
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not altogether such a person as I should have 
thought she would fancy; and perhaps she 
never would have taken up with him but for 
what had happened. Nor do I think it was 
much of a love-match, either; it was that 
kind of a marriage that often happens when 
parties agree that it would be safer and bet- 
ter for both of them to spend the rest of their 
lives together; and as Mr. Brayley was very 
much in favor of the match, it came about in 
a quiet ordinary way. I believe it has been 
for the best, so far as they were concerned; 
they are living yet, both of them, as happily 
as most any couple you will find about Per- 
ham. And although when the wedding-day 
of these two came, and I knew that this wo- 
man had given herself to another for life, the 
old useless feeling came back, that I might 
have been in this place if I had willed to be 
something better than a mere quarryman; 
yet I was strong and sensible enough to 
trample down all such feelings, and take off 


my hat and shout good luck to her and her 


husband, as my feilows did, when they passed 
us in the carriage on the way from church. 
After this, three years more passed at the 
quarry without the happening of anything 
remarkable. I will skip over all this time, 
because it is not necessary to say anything 
more of it. It was the custom to give all the 
men a holiday once a year; and I come now 
to the seventh occasion of this kind since I 
went on the work. Usually, towards evening 
of the holidays, after the men had enjoyed 
the company’s good dinner, they would come 
over to the quarry and lounge about with 
their pipes, talking of the work and other 
matters. So it was at this time. It wasa 
little after sunset, and there was plenty of 
light yet, but ’twas still a little darkish, when 
I went down the hill towards the main pit. 
I saw further down, below me, a dozen or 
more of the men scattered about; and some 
ways off, toward the highway, I noticed Mr. 
Brayley standing. As I continued to go 
down, m} foot stumbled over an object lying 
flat in a hollow, so snug that I should not 
have seen it but for the stumble. I looked 
to see who it was, and found a man lying 
flat on his belly, with his arms under his 
face. His clothes were a pair of yellow over- 
alls, a dirty snuff-colored blouse, and a round 
sailor-shaped hat. I did not remember to 
have seen the dress before on any of the 
men, and so I took hold of his shoulders and 
shook him, wishing to know who it was. 
He grunted, mumbled something, and settled 
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closer to the earth, but did not show his 
face. 

“Drunk!” I thought, and went on. When 
I got down to the men, I found them grouped 
about a drill-hole, where a blast was to be put 
in the next morning. 

“ Here comes Dan Burton,” said one. “I 
say, Dan—” ‘ 

He never said another word! A spire of 
flame suddenly shot up between him and me, 
great billows of sulphury smoke puffed out 
between the rocks, and I felt the ground sink 
under me: Then there came a horrid rum- 
ble, a deafening roar, and I was hurled 
through the air. I had my senses till I 
struck the earth again, and then everything 
was a blank. 


I found my senses again, so they told me, 
five weeks after that dreadful evening. I 
was lying on my back in bed, with a wet 
bandage over one eye, and two or three dull 
pains in my back and legs. There was a 
queer feeling at my left shoulder, and putting 
my hand to it, I found I had lost an arm. I 
felt bad enough just then, you may be sure: 
more like crying than any time since I was a 
boy. 
“There, there—don’t worry, my poor man,” 
the doctor said, kindly. “You've lost an 
arm and an eye, to be sure; but the company 
will never see you want; and, after all, you’re 
not so bad off as Tom Hollins, with both legs 
gone. Your legs are both sound, and you'll 
be on ’em again in a few weeks more.” 

That was all I heard just then; the doctor 
gave me a soothing-powder that put me to 
sleep. I believe I slept most of the time fora 
month after that; it was the doctor’s doings, 
I suppose, so that I need not feel those mis- 
erable aches any more than needful. Very 
often when I was awake for a few moments 
I saw a sweet familiar face at my bedside, 
and heard a voice asking me how I felt, in 
tones that always made my heart leap. It 
was blessed kindness for dear Mrs. Thorpe to 
give her time and strength to the nursing of 
us peor fellows; yes, it was doubly kind, con- 
sidering all that had happened to her father, 
which I am presently to tell about. 

Four of the workmen were killed outright, 
and nine, including myself, were more or less 
mangled that night, by the explosion. What 
had caused it could only be guessed at. The 
drill-hole had not been charged, and powder 
enough could not have been got into it to 
cause a quarter of the destruction that was 
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effected. Great rocks had been lifted by it 
out of the bottom of the bed, and hurled up 
the sides of the ascent; the pit was fissured in 
a dozen places, and the office, near by, was 
blown to atoms. The coroner’s jury could 
make nothing of it, and rendered a verdict in 
every case, “ Died from the effects of powder, 
exploded by some person unknown;” and 
that was about all that was known about it 
for several months. To be sure, as soon as I 
got relieved from my pains enough to think 
for myself, I-made up my mind about the 
cause of the explosion; but some of the offi- 
cers of the company, who came to see me, 
laughed so at my idea that I thought I 
wouldn’t say any more about it till time 
should help me to prove it. I heard before I 
was able to leave the rooni that a couple of 
learned men came over from the college at 
Perham, and explained how the gas had col- 
lected in the seams of the rocks, and how it 
must have been fighted by a spark from 
some pipe, and so caused the explosion. 
Stuff! 


By-and-by I got away from the doctor, and 


with one empty sleeve, one poor sightless eye 
all covered with a patch, and some scars on 
my hands, face and breast, I was around 
again. The company did all I could ask for; 
in fact, they offered to do more than I would 
take. So far as I knew,I hadn’t been hurt 
by any fault of theirs, and I surely wasn’t 
about their work at the time; so I felt bound 
to refuse their offer of a pension for my life, 
I asked them to get me some place where I 
could do the work and earn enough to take 
care of myself. They were able to find such 
a place, of course; you never knew one of 
those great corporations that couldn’t do any- 
thing rgasonable, if it had the will. It hap- 
pened that this company owned a great deal 
of stock in the North Cut Railway, and that 
the place of switch-tender at Glassby, ten 
miles east of Perham, was just then vacant, 
They offered it to me, and I took it; andI 
was speedily installed in a snug little box by 
the track, at the Glassby switch (which is a 
rather lonely spot, amile and a half west of 
Glassby), and beginning to like the novelty 
and excitement of this life, with the rush, 
and shriek, and tumult of the thirty trains 
that passed each day. 

But 1 must not get quite away from Per- 
ham yet. I must tell bow that explosion 
affected goof Mr. Brayley. It threatened to 
ruin him for life. Not in life itself, or in 
limb, as some of us were—but in that which 
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such men as he prize higher still—his honor, 
It was in this way. The office, as I have 
said, was blown to atoms by the explosion 
and the flying stones. The great iron safe 
was found a few rods from where it had 
stood, turned over, and the lock burst open. 
The door of the money-chamber, iuside, was 
off, and the money—upwards of a thousand 
dollars—was gone. 

Nobody had time or thought to examine 
the safe on the night of the explosion, and 
nobody thought of doing it; the care of 
the dead and wounded occupied the at- 
tention of all. When the safe was looked 
at the next morning, it was found in the 
condition described. A dozen good judges 
instantly declared that no such explosion 
would shatter this inside and outside lock in 
this manner, but that it must have been done 
by the introduction of gunpowder into the 
locks. 

The question was asked: Who did it? 
Who, indeed, but the same devilish hand that. 
had blown up the quarry? This question 
answered the other; and the more the thing 
was talked over, the more certain it seemed 
that some fiend had destroyed all those 
precious lives and wounded and mangled so 
many good men, just for the purpose of get- 
ting a good chance to blow open the safe in 
the confusion, and distress, and darkness, 
and plunder it. That,I think, would have 
been the verdict of the coroner’s jury if it had 
sat a week instead of a day after the affair. 
But who could be the man to do it? 

I may say I was never more astonished, 
nor more angry in my life, than when they 
told me that Mr. Brayley was suspected 
of it! 

He of all men, indeed! I thought at first 
that nobody that knew him could listen to 
such an outrageous slander for an instant; I 
supposed that the good, honorable character 
of the man, and the long time that he had 
served the company, and served them faith- 
fully, too, would be enough to silefce such 
rumors before they had fairly got breath. 
But I was mistaken. No man could live as 
long as the superintendent had, and deal as 
uprightly, without making some enemies; 
and there were not wanting, mischievous 
tongues to hint that it was strange that he 
should be standing in the road, at the time 
of the explosion, away from the danger; as 
though he might not have been at his house, 
too, at such a time, it being a holiday, with- 
out giving good ground for suspicion. Then 
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some lying scoundrel went so far as to say 
that he had seen the superintendent dodging 
about the quarry at night, two or three times, 
the week before the explosion; and what 
should he be there for, it was asked, but to 
get ready for it? Itseemed so ridiculous to 
me that any man that had the keys to the 
office and the safe should commit such a stu- 
pendous crime as this to steal the money, 
when he could get it any time by just unlock- 
ing the safe, that I was out of all patience 
with people for talking about it; but I was 
fairly staggered when the company suspended 
Mr. Brayley, and put another man in his 
place. He demanded an investigation of his 
conduct, and they told him that. they were 
investigating the whole matter; that it 
was in the hands of detectives, who would 
get the truth out sooner or later; but that, 
since he had been suspected, they could do no 
less than to suspend him till the truth of the 
business was known, and he was cleared. 

It was a cruel, heartless thing for the com- 
pany to do, especially with such a faithful 
servant as this man had been, and it almost 
killed him. I went to his house to see him 
before I took my place at the Glassby switch, 
and I found him lying on the bed, pale, thin 
and sad, looking like the shadow of himself, 
so rosy and hearty he had been. He smiled 
to see me, and said, as he held out his hand: 

“ Burton, poor fellow, I oughtn’t to talk of 
myself when I see how dreadfully you have 
suffered by that affair; but I hope you don’t 
believe these stories about me.” 

“Not one of them, sir,” says I. “'They’re 
silly lies, every one of them; and if the com- 
pany can’t be made to believe it pretty soon, 
I mean to try my hand at fishing out the 
truth. I’ve got some ideas about it, and I 
* believe they’ll be found right yet, though the 
company’s officers have laughed at them.” 

Then I told him, and his daughter, who 
had come into the room, what I suspected. 
They listened to me, and when I had done, 
Mrs. Thorpe spoke up promptly, and said: 

“ Father, Burton is right. If we are ever 
saved from the disgrace of this suspicion, I 
believe it will be in just the way he says.” 

“Tt may be,” said Mr. Brayley, thought- 
fully. 

“My word for it, it is so,” I said. “And 
now as I haven’t forgotten the kindness of 
either of you for the last seven years, and as 
I'm owing this dear good lady a new debt for 
all she’s done in the past seven weeks, so I 
tell you that ifthis black affair isn’t presently 


cleared up, and your good name restored to 
you, Mr. Brayley—why, then I must go at it 
myself, and see what I can do. I’m an eye 
and an arm less than I was lately, but I hope 
I can show you that I’m worth something 
yet to my friends.” 

I left them with this promise and their 
grateful expressions; and three months 
passed ,away on the road, during which I 
heard from Perham and the quarry often, 
and always the same news, which was no 
news at all. Mr. Brayley was out of his place 
yet, and was failing fast; the doctors said 
that the worry of the thing worked on his 
mind so that he couldn’t live much longer 
unless it was removed. They were no nearer 
to finding the man that blew up the quarry 
than when they began to look for him. The 
detectives were at fault; nothing was done. 
I knew they hadn’t started on the right 
track; and the thing troubled me so that I 
was about to ask to have a man put in my 
place for a week or more, while 1 tried my 
hand at hunting up the villain, when some- 
thing happened right at my switch that 
cleared up the mystery and vindicated Mr. 
Brayley completely. And it turned out just 
as I expected it would. 

I have said there were thirty trains a day 
passed this place. With most of them I had 
nothing to do but to stand in the door and 
see them go by; there was only the up freight 
train early in the morning, the wood train at 
noon, and the down freight in the evening 
that I had to switch off for the passenger 
trains to go by. Most of the time I sat in- 
side the switch-house and read a book; and 
in pleasant weather I sat outside, thinking 
very often about Perham and the quarry, and 
what had happened there, and hoping to 
hear something more of the affair before 
long. 

It was one night just about dark, as I was 
outside, that I heard a voice calling thickly 
a little way up the track. I walked along to 
the place, and found a man stumbling over 
the ties, almost too drunk, I thought, to 
stand on his feet. It was so dark that I 
could not see his face,nor anything more 
than that he was a dark object, like a man. 
I asked him what the matter was, and he 
hiccoughed something about taking a drop’ 
too much, and wanting a place to stay all 
night. It seemed to me that he wanted this 
last bad enough just then,in his condition; 
for the down-express was almost due, and he 
would probably be run over by it, if left to 
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himself. So I took him by the arm and led 
him into the house, where he tumbled into 
the corner like a bag of sand, and presently 
began to snore. 

At first I took no more interest in him 
than I would take in any poor drunken ob- 
ject; that is, just enough to keep him out of 
danger. About train time I walked in and 
lit my lamp, and gave a look at the. man in 
the corner. May I lose another eye and 
another arm if I didn’t almost jump up and 
shout with the discovery. There were those 
clothes that had haunted me ever since the 
night of the explosion—the same pair of yel- 
low overalls, the dirty snuff-colored coat, and 
the round sailor-shaped hat, that I had seen 
in the hollow above the main pit at the 
quarry, just before I was blown through the 
air like a shot! 

I could not see his face now, any more 
than then; I knew he was hiding it. ButI 
had not the least doubt that he was sham- 
ming drunk, as he did then; though from 
what happened right off, and the way it hap- 
pened, I really believe that he was dozing 
and perhaps dreaming there on the floor. I 
had left the door of my little house wide 
open when I came in, and as I stood there, 
all in a maze of astonishment at my discov- 
ery, and thinking with the bitterest feeling I 
ever had in my life that I,a poor cripple, 
was perfectly powerless to capture this out- 
law—as I stood thus, I say, I heard the faint 
far-away rumble of the express, and going to 
the door, I saw the head-light rapidly com- 
ing through the darkness more than a mile 
off. 

O how I did long for one good stout man, 
of all the hundreds that I knew were on that 
train! «It’s a great deal to say, to be sure, 
but it seemed to be in those two minutes of 
agony that I stood there watching that sleep- 
ing man, that | would have cheerfully given 
my other eye for help to capture him. 

The train drew uearer; the little house 
trembled with the concussion, the noise 
swelled higher, and the glare of the head- 
light filled the room. The man stirred, 
awoke, and sat up; and as the whistle stnt 
forth its piercing screech, he bounded to his 
feet, and with the wild terrified ery, “ Fire! 

re!” he bolted right out on the track before 
the engine! Horror-struck, I sprang to the 
door just in time to see him struck by the 
pilot; and then the long train went rushing 
by, and after it had goie, all was darkness 
again. 
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I lit my lantern and went out. It was so 
dark that I should not have found him easily, 
but for his moans; they guided me to him 
where he lay in the ditch by the track, all of 
fifteen yards from the spot where he was 
struck. The wheels had not touched him; 
the pilot had fractured his skull, as the doc- 
tors afterwards said, and the fall across the 
great stone had done the same for his spine. 
He was the wretchedest looking object you 
can imagine, as he lay there all curled up, 
bloody and dying, but perfectly conscious, I 
held the lantern down close to his face, and 
though the dreadful pain had twisted his 
features out of shape, I had no trouble to 
recognize the face. 

Dad Hylow, of course. He had been 
dreaming of the quarry; and taking the noise 
of the train for a blast, he had rushed right 
to his death. 

He knew me at once; and he looked like 
the arch-fiend himself as he grinned: 

“So I spoiled your beauty with the rest, 
did I, in that little affair at the Perham 
quarry ?” 

“Dad Hylow,” I exclaimed, so shocked by 
this speech that I could hardly say anything, 
“may God forgive you for your wickedness! 
Did you blow up that quarry ?” 

“TI may as well brag of it a little now, I 
suppose,” he said, with astonishing cooluess, 
“as I shall be in hell in five minutes. Of 
course I did; and I fancy it was pretty well 
done. Three barrels of Moreley’s best gun- 
powder hid under the rocks, and a percus- 
sion at the end of a long string—that was not 
so bad, eh ?” 

“Did you have any help about it?” 

“Help? I should think not. Who had 
any revenge to gratify but me, I’d like to 
know ?” 

“You meant to kill Mr. Brayley ?” 

“Yes, d—n him; and his escape was the 
only bad feature about it. But I was willing 
enough to blow up the whole gang of you; I 
hated you all!” j 

I mastered the horror with which the 
words of this demon filled me, for they were 
precious words to Mr. Brayley, every one of 
them, and said: 

“You got the money out of the safe?” 

“Yes. “Twas the finest chance a fellow 
could have, when the office was knocked all 
to pieces and nobody thought of the safe, for 
picking up the lame ducks. I cracked it 
handily in the dark, and got the cash.” 

I hate to say anything more about this 
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wretch. I don’t know what provision God 
makes for such demons hereafter; I don’t 
care to think what can become of them. I 
hope there will never be such another crea- 
ture on earth as Dad Hylow. What do you 
think he told me one minute before he died ? 
—God forgive him, if there be any such thing 
as forgiveness for such as he—but he told 
me that he came to the switch that night, 
meaning to wait till I had switched off the 
up-freight early in the morning, and then tie 
and gag me, switch the lightning express 
into the freight, and in the dreadful confu- 
sion of death, and mangling, and destruction, 
to rob the passengers. May God in his in- 
finite mercy forgive him! 


But enough of him. I was back at Perham 
quarry as soon as I could get relieved fora 
day; and the story I told the directors of the 
company satisfied them entirely about Mr. 
Brayley’s innocence. He was back in hisold 
place at the office two days after, about as 
well as ever, and the roses soon came back to 
the face of Mrs. Thorpe. They want me with 
them, and insist that I shall come back to 
the quarry and take the place of watchman. 
After all that has happened I feel toward 
them much as though they were my own 
kin; and if I’m alive at the end of the month 
they'll most likely have their own way 
about it. 


NAN’S PELARGONIUM. 


BY AUGUST BELL. 


CHAPTER IL. 

A Young girl ran up the broad stairway to 
Nan’s room, her hands full of fragrant white 
daffodils. 

“I’m coming right in, dear,” she called out. 
“Thave something sweet here to make you 
wake up.” 

“I’m not asleep,” said Nan, reaching for 
the flowers. But the daylight was shut out 
of the room by yellow damask curtains, and 
Nan Van Lew herself lay among soft pillows 
on the sofa, still in her pretty embroidered 
camisole, her hair half unbound, with last 

“night's puffs and powder not yet brushed out 
of it. 

“It is like a dream-palace in here!” ex- 
claimed her Cousin Gertie. “You don’t 
know how bright the sun is outside, and, 
only think, I found these daffodils blooming 
out in that mite of a grass plot behind the 
house, It does seem so good to see a flower 
growing in the city. You dear, dear little 
white daffodils!” 

“Put them in the vase, Gertie, do,” said 
Nan, twining her pretty hands above her 
head, as if she were tired of everything. 
“Did you see the splendid bouquet I brought 
from the party last night? Look at it, if you 
want to; it’s somewhere there on the dress- 
ing-table.” 

“O Nan, who gave it to you?” asked Gertie, 
caressing the camellias: and rosebuds, ad- 
miringly. 


“Tm sure I don’t want to remember!” 
said Nan, wearily. “I believe it was Captain 
Darrell; he was the first gentleman I met as 
I came from the dressing-room.” 

“Who danced with you, Nan? and how 
many times did you dance? Do tell me all 
about it,” pleaded Gertie, with the enthusi- 
astic curiosity of sixteen. 

“ Reach me my card of engagements then,” 
said Nan, rousing a little; “there it is tied 
up with white ribbon. Well, first was the 
Portland Fancy, and that I danced with 
Captain Darrell, of course. I couldn’t do less, 
because of the bouquet. He’s such an indo- 
lent, handsome, flattering fellow, I’m sure I 
hope he don’t mean half he says. Before I 
hardly knew it I had promised him at least 
two dances at Mrs. Bocage’s party to-morrow 
evening. And that’s such a bore, to be 
engaged beforehand. It makes it look so 
marked, just the thing I want to avoid. 
What’s the next on the card, Gertie ?” 

“Galop quadrille,” said Gertie, all eager 
interest. “These pencil marks are blurred 
so I can’t read them, but it looks like Mr. 
Dimock’s name.” 

“ Just so,” replied Nan, balf smiling; “ you 
have seen him here to dinner. He’s fifty 
years old, and quite fine-looking, you know, 
besides the charm his fortune gives him. He 
is rather stout, but I believe he dances all 
the better for it. He took me down to sup 
per, too, and saw that I had plenty to eat, 
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which is more than half of them do. One 
gets hungry dancing till midnight, Gertie.” 

“The next was the Caledonian,” said Ger- 
tie, studying the card. 

“O yes, that I danced with young Roberts, 
a duty dance, because he was son of the 
hostess. And isn’t the next a polka redowa? 
Harry Meade was my partner in that, and, 
Gertie, he’s perfectly lovely in the redowa. 
I’d rather dance it with him than any one I 
know, except, of course, dear old Phil, if he 
were here. O dear!” 

“O Nan,” said Gertie, quickly, “ did you see 
any of his family? did they say anything 
about him ?” 

“ Yes, his two sisters were there, Rosy and 
Maud. How Maud Stevens does flirt! I 
couldn’t get near her, but Rosy and I hada 
little talk in the corner, and she says they 
haven’t heard one word from Phil yet, and 
they are afraid something dreadful has hap- 
pened. Only think, Gertie, four long months, 
and they used to hear by every steamer. Of 
course, I don’t want to show how much I care, 
and I know Rosy thinks I’m heartless, for 
right in the midst of our conversation up 
came Captain Darrell for a waltz I had prom- 
ised him, and I had to smile and be as gay as 
possible, and go whirling off in his arms.” © 

“O Nan,Iam so sorry. How hard it is!” 
murmured Gertie, who was the most sympa- 
thetic of confidantes. 

“Ah, but that isn’t the worst of it,” said 
Nan, with a darkening face. “Uncle had me 
in the library yesterday for a full hour, while 
you were out walking, and told me pretty 
plainly that all he invited you and me here 
to live for, was to get us well settled in life. 
As I am oldest, I must go first, and he scolded 
well because I had let the winter pass with- 
out being engaged. Of course, he wasn’t 
really wrathful and threatening; you know 
the odd joking way he has of putting every- 
thing; but there was a determined look in 
his eyes that made me feel he was in earnest 
beneath it all. He says if I don’t choose some 
one else in less than a month he will tell Mr. 
Dimock he may have me and welcome. He 
likes Mr. Dimock, you know, thinks he’s such 
a substantial man, and so forth. I don’t 
know what to do, Gertie. I’m half worried 
to death. If I could only hear from Phil! 
But there, there’s no use fretting; perhaps he 
is a flirt, and don’t care a pin for me.” 

“O Nan,” said Gertie, impulsively, “ don’t 
ever feel that way. Phil will come back, and 
you will marry him, and it will all come right.” 
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Nan smiled a little wearily. “You're just 
at schoolgirl age, Gertie, and all the romances 
you read “come right” in theend. If I were 
a three-volumed novel I should expect to go 
through everything and end in happiness. 
But real living along from day to day isa 
different thing. I hate myself for lying here 
in this nerveless way. If I get up and dress, 
Gertie, will you go to walk with me? I wish 
we could walk, and walk, and keep on walk- 
ing till we got to California, or somewhere!” 

“If shoes only wouldn’t wear out,” said 
Gertie, looking at the roughened toe of her 
boot. “Tl tell you where we'll go, Nan; 
let’s go to the greenhouse, and look at all 
the plants and flowers. You don’t know 
how polite the gardener is, and it is such a 
lovely place. I want to buy some pansy 
roots, too, and it will be such a good oppor- 
tunity.” 

“Very well,” replied Nan, springing up, “I 
will go, and have a quiet morning, and forget 
all about Uncle Ben and Mr. Dimock. I 
mean to forget everything for once, and make 
believe it is all coming right. I'll be ready in 
ten minutes, Gertie; run and get on your 
hat.” 

In half an hour more Nan Van Lew, in 
her dainty walking suit, with her bright- 
eyed young Cousin Gertie, went leisurely 
along the main street, enjoying the fresh 
spring air, and the budding beauty of the 
trees, which were just beginning to ) oa 
their tender green leaves. 

A tall elegant gentleman passing down the 
other side of the street raised his hat to Nan. 

“Who is it, Nan?” asked Gertie. “He is 
very handsome, but I don’t like his looks 
exactly. He don’t look as if he would be in 
earnest about anything.” 

“Maybe not. That’s Captain Darrell, Ger- 
tie. But here, isn’t this the turn we take to 
reach your greenhouse ?” 

“ Yes, it’s just around the other corner,” 
said Gertie, taking the lead now. “There, 
we are just coming in sight of it. Just see 
all those terraces on the side hill, and imag- 
ine how beautiful they will be next summer 
—one brilliant blazing mass of flowers! I 

«know just where the ribbon beds are to be, 
and where all the different colors of phloxes 
will be set. Those mounds are full of gladio- 
lus bulbs, Wont they be splendid in July 
and August, Nan? Mr. Wray told me just 
how he had grouped them, when 1 was here 
last time.” 

“Is Mr. Wray the gardener?” asked Nan, 
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smiling. “You and he seem to be excellent 
friends, Gertie.” 

“O, he is very kind to me,” said Gertie, 
frankly; “and he seems like people I used 
to know at home, before I came to live with 
uncle, All our friends earned their own liv- 
ing one way or another, and they seemed 
straightforward and honest, just as Mr. Wray 
does. When uncle’s visitors come they make 
me feel awkward and frightened, but people 
like Mr. Wray put me perfectly at my ease.” 

“Spoken like a champion, Gertie!” said 
Nan. “But here we are at the gate. Is that 
your Mr. Wray there in his shirt sleeves, dig- 
ging holes in the ground ?” 

“Yes; he always does the transplanting,” 
answered Gertie. “Let’s go along up the 
path, and I will speak to him.” 

The young man looked up from his work 
as they approached, and greeted them with a 
pleasant “ good-morning, ladies.” He was a 
young Scotchman, with a shrewd, kindly 
face, who made a science of his business, and 
loved his flowers as if they were friends. 
Gertie’s enthusiasm for his greenhouse pets 
had made him better acquainted with her 
than with his customers geuerally. 

“May I take my cousin all around the 
greenhouse, Mr. Wray?” asked Gertie. “I 
want to show her your beautiful plants, and 
I want to get two or three roots of pansies, 
to blossom till summer in my room. I can’t 
have any place for a garden, you know, but 
they will live in the window, wont they, if I 
put them in great boxes of earth ?” 

“O yes,” replied the gardener, “only you 
must not give them too much heat, nor pet 
them too much. I will give you a plenty of 
rich soil around the roots. I have them here 

in a hotbed, and you can take your choice.” 

“O! O!” exclaimed Nan and Gertie, both 
in delight, as he led them to the corner where 
the pansies were, and lifted the glass frame 
from over them. They were in full bloom, 
great beautiful things looking right up in the 
face of the sun, of every shade and tint, 
from the deepest purple-black, through all 
the varieties of bronze and golden, royal pur- 
ple, blue and lavender, down to pearly-white. 

“Only ten cents apiece,” said Gertie, con- 
gratulating herself that she had half a dollar 
in her purse. “I can take five. Come, N 
help me choose them.” ’ 

They were quickly chosen and set aside, 
a black one, a golden one, a brilliant purple 
with a yellow eye, a white one, and one of 
rosy lilac. 
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“You have the choicest varieties there,” 
said Mr. Wray. “I will bring them to your 
house this afternoon. They are too heavy 
for you to carry now.” 

“O,and then perhaps you will show me 
how to set them out!” exclaimed Gertie, 
well pleased, while Nan arched her eyebrows 
and scanned the young gardener with a quiz- 
zical air, as if to see and ridicule any advan- 
tage he might take of Gertie’s familiarity. 

He colored very slightly, not at Gertie’s 
words, but at Nan’s look, and turning aside 
opened the greenhouse door for them to enter. 

Nan’s mood changed when she entered 
there, among the rows upon rows of flourish- 
ing plants, most of them in bloom, fragrant 
and beautiful. The great pure calla lilies, 
the spicy carnations, the brilliant varieties of 
geraniums, the primroses, and fuchsias, and 
lovely monthly roses—they could not fail to 
reach a warm corner in her heart, which was 
really a true womanly one, when fashion was 
not playing pranks with it. 

“How much better it is, after all,” she 
thought to herself, “to have one’s business 
among plants and flowers, and to be con- 
stantly with them, than to live in barracks, 
and go on dress parade, like that flirting 
Captain Darrell, or to be always thinking of 
bales of cotton and dry goods, like Uncle 
Ben and Mr. Dimock, or to be forever chang- 
ing and fickle, likeHarry Meade.” 

And then with a sigh she thought of Phil 
Stevens. He was always manly and ambi- 
tious; he was an engineer, and trained his 
thoughts to grapple with rocks, and moun- 
tain ranges, and river beds. There was some- 
thing in that that seemed splendid to Nan, 
but she did not dare to think long about it, 
he was so far away. He might be dead now, 
for no one heard from him, at all. There 
was terrible suspense and pain in thinking 
of Phil Stevens now. 

“ What beautiful new flowers these are!” 
she exclaimed, suddenly turning her thoughts 
to the broad shelf of plants before her, 

“They look like bushes of pink and rose- 
colored pansies,” said Gertie. “See, they 
have just the pansy marking, just that bright 
air, as if they were faces looking at you, 
But the green leaf is like a geranium. Is it 
a geranium, Mr. Wray.” 

“They are pelargoniums,” he replied, “ of 
the geranium family, but differing from the 
plants usually called by that name, I have 
twelve varieties here; you see how they dif- 
fer in size and color.” 
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“I really think I must have one,” said 
Nan. “Idon’t care much for flowers usually, 
but these take my fancy. Now, here is one 


I like very much; the flower is not so very 
large, but it is a beauty!” 


“That is the Duchess of Devon,” said the 


gardener; “it is fragrant, too, and the only 
sweet-scented pelargonium that we have.” 

And he pinched off a leaf for Gertie, that 
she might get the perfume. 

“Just think how geraniums blossom,” 
said Nan; “ pretty nearly all the year round. 
And ‘I suppose these do the same. I should 
like this Duchess of Devon, Mr. Wray.” 

“T must not mislead you,” he said, smiling; 
“they are related to the geraniums, but they 
do not bloom so freely. This plant will go 
on blooming now for a season, till June, 
maybe, but then the blossoms will stop alto- 
gether, and it will simply rest and grow till 
the year comes round to another spring.” 

“T don’t know as I mind that,” said Nan, 
pleasantly. “It is a way we all have. No 


one can be blooming and beautiful the whole 
time, year in and year out. I sympathize 
with the Duchess of Devon. I will take it, 
Mr. Wray.” 

“Shall I bring it to you with the pansies ?” 


“Ono. I want to take it myself; the pot 
is not very large. I can carry it easily, you 
see, and now it is mine, I want it at once.” 

And she took her unwonted burden into 
her hands. 

“T almost wish I could carry my pansies, 
too,” said Gertie, impulsively. “But you'll 
bring them up soon, wont you, Mr. Wray, 
and show me how to set them out?” 

“Yes, indeed, I will,” he answered in a 
prompt friendly manner, that made Nan 
think again with some amusement, how 
good friends her cousin and the young Scotch 
gardener seemed to be. 

“Who would have thought of my going 
out and buying a pelargonium this morning ?” 
laughed Nan, gayly, as they walked along the 
street homeward. “I never knew there was 
such a plant in exigtence before. But it is 


lovely, and I mean to get a great deal of good 


from it. It will be a relief from constagt 
dress-making, and party-going, and husband- 
hunting, and bitter vanities, to watch these 
little buds come and grow into blossoms. I 
mean to give myself a vacation from worldli- 
ness while the pelargonium blossoms, and I 
realize more now, Gertie, how you feel about 
your daffodils. I shouldn’t wonder if flowers 


were little angels!” 
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CHAPTER IL. 

“Wuat's all this? What’s all this?” ex- 
claimed Mr. Benjamin Van Lew, coming 
noisily into the library, where Nan stood. 
“Who rang the door-bell and came in a few 
minutes ago?” 

“Tt was the gardener from the greenhouse, 
uncle,” said Nan; “he brought some flower- 
roots for Gertie, and I believe he is in the 
dining-room now setting them out for her in 
those big green boxes she is always carrying 
from one sunny window to another. I have 
bought a plant, too, Uncle Ben. Look at it, 
and see how pretty it is.” 

“Flowers wont clothe you, flowers wont 
feed you,” grumbled Mr. Van Lew, coming 
nearer. “ What is it, a dandelion ?” 

“A Duchess of Devon pelargonium, uncle,” 
said Nan, langhing. “You don’t appreciate 
it; see how full of blossoms it is.” 

“Flowers fade; they all fade,” said her 
uncle, testily; “it don’t blossom forever, does 
it?” 

“O no; it has only its little season,” said 
Nan, lightly, “and I’m going to have mine, 
too, uncle. I’ve just made up my mind about 
it, and [’'ve set myself a boundary. As long 
as this plant keeps on blossoming I’m going 
to be just as free and happy as I can, and 
not think anything about settlements, or 
husbands, or any such things. If any one 
proposes to me in the time, I'll reject him 
without a moment’s hesitation, no matter 
who he is! There, that’s my declaration of 
independence, uncle; and you’ll let me have 
my way about it, wont you?” she added, 
coaxingly. 

“It is a singular proposition—a most sin- 
gular proposition,” said her uncle, looking 
rather nonplussed, “ Pray how long will the 
thing blossom, Miss Nan ?” 

“Only till June or thereabouts,” said Nan, 
with a little pathetic quaver in her voice; “it 
is not a long respite, uncle. Please not talk 
to me about marriage any more till then.” 

Her uncle’s face suddenly cleared of its 
perplexity. 

“] will agree to this extraordinary propo- 
sal, Nan, if you on your part will agree to 
mine, that is, if you will promise to accept the 
first offer of marriage made to you after the 
last bud has blossomed.” 

And he thought to himself that he would 
take good care from whom that offer should 
come. Mr. Dimock should not want for a 
friendly hint at the right moment. 


Nan hesitated, but a sort of desperation 
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urged her to make the promise. It could 
not be worse then than now, she thought, 
and in this time between, this golden inter- 
val of freedom, some great good fortune 
might happen to her, something might come 
in to save her. 

« Very well, Uncle Ben,” she said, at length, 
dreamily, as if her heart was looking into the 
future, “I will take my few months, and 
have all the peace I can in them; then, when 
the last blossom comes on the pelargonium, I 
will take your advice, I will do as you wish.” 
But in her heart she hoped that when the 
time came it would find him gentler. 

So the quaint compact was made, and Nan 
tried to dismiss care and to take heart of 
hope. It seemed such a long time before 
summer, before the pelargonium would cease 
blooming. If Phil Stevens were alive, they 
would certaiuly hear from him in that time, 
she thought. 

Meanwhile, the young Scotch gardener in 
the dining-room was setting out the pansies 
for Gertie, and giving her curious bits of in- 
formation about the flowers he had seen in 
other countries. 

’ “He'll be sending in a bill for lessons in 
botany, confound him!” muttered Uncle Ben, 
as he passed the open door, 

But Mr. Wray did not stay long after his 
work was done; and Gertie was soon calling 
Nan to see how beautiful and glowing her 
pansies were in their new bed in the sunny 
window. 

A week later Nan and Gertie were arrang- 
ing themselves for the last “sociable” of the 
season. There had been a set of these so- 
ciables, lasting through the entire wiuter, 
held first at one house and then another, 
and this final one, with her uncle’s consent, 
Nan had reserved for herself to give. So, as 
it was to be in the house, Gertie was to join 
in it too, though her time for parties had not 
regularly come. 

Nan was sitting in a lovely fauteuil before 
the mirror, having her hair dressed, when 
Gertie came softly in with two elegant bou- 
quets, and laid one in her cousin’s hands. 

“ O, how exquisite!” exclaimed Nan. “ But, 
Gertie, who sent them? If it was Captain 


Darrell or Mr. Dimock, I wont carry one of 
the flowers. I’m free to do as I please about 


such things now. Tell me quick, Gertie, 


before I set my heart on these rosebuds.” 
“O, you needn’t refuse them,” said Gertie, 


good-naturedly. “Mr. Wray sent them. I 
went down to the greenhouse to get some 
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geranium leaves and smilax, and when he 
found it was for a party, he cut me these two 
beautiful bouquets. Wasn’t he kind ?” 

“Very kind,” said Nan, dryly; “now make 
haste, and get your hair curled, Gertie. It 
is almost time for our guests to come. I 
heard the bell ring just now.” 

A pleasant voice came through the cham- 
ber door, which stood ajar, and startled them. 
A bright young face, with golden hair wreath- 
ed with forget-me-nots, peeped in. 

“Why, Rose Stevens!” exclaimed Nan. 
“Where did you come from ?” 

“O, I came early,” laughed Rose, “ so as to 
have papa’s escort. I thought you wouldn’t 
mind letting me in now. Maud is at home 
with a headache; she can’t come.” 

“Have you heard anything from your 
brother yet, Miss Rose?” asked Gertie, who 
was leaving the room, but stopped in the 
kindness of her heart to put this question, 
because she knew Nan must want to know, 
and yet might shrink from asking. 

“Not a word,” said Rose, shaking her head 
sadly. “Isn’t it strange? In November he 
was in Sacramento, and wrote so cheerfully 
about his prospects, and how he expected an 
appointment in the new railroad survey 
among the mountains. And not a word 
have we heard since.” 

Nan’s hand shook among her flowers, but 
she made no remark. How could she show 
all her feelings, even to Rose, since there had 
been no real engagement between her and 
Phil? nothing more than what some people 
might call a flirtation, only to the actors it 
had been too sweet, too intense for that. 
And then at the last, with such a look in his 
eyes of love suppressed, Phil had come for a 
sudden good-by, and said he must go out into 
the world and win a fortune, and prove him- 
self a man, before he could ask for the gift he 
most desired on earth. But people did not 
know that; they did not know any reason 
why Nan’s heart should beat faster at the 
mere mention of his name. 

The sociable was a success that night, the 
gayest and best of the season, everybody said, 
and Nan did the honors like a little queen. 


There was an airy grace and freedom about 
her that distinguished her more than usual, 
and the guests felt it. 

“Confound it all?’ thought Captain Dar- 
rell, stroking his mustache. “I don’t feel 
half so sure of her liking me, as I did at Mrs, 
Roberts's party. I wonder if Dimock is com- 
ing in ahead of me, after all!” 
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He did not know the finer influences at 
work in Nan’s mind, ’ 


“T don’t like any of the other girls half as 
well,” he muttered, looking disconsolately up 
and down the long parlors. “Perhaps the 
pretty Nan doubts me, and wants more devo- 
tion. I can be devoted enough, if that’s 
i ” 

And away he went to hover around her 
in all the intervals of the dances. There 
was an airy coldness in her manner that 
piqued him and lured himon. From time to 
time he left her, but only to return again. 

“A flower for your thoughts, Captain Dar- 
rell!” said pretty Rose Stevens, lightly, as 
she came upon him at one time, half hid by 
a curtain, staring gloomily out of the window. 

His ever-ready gallantry: made him turn 
with a smile. ; 

“Would you really give me a forget-me-not 
for my poor thoughts?” he said. “It is such 
a genuine faithful little flower, you know.” 

“TI never pay counterfeits,” she replied, 
with a blush and a laugh. 

“Well, give me the flower first. Now I 
will tell you. I was thinking of the hollow- 
ness of the world, Miss Rose.” 

“QO, there is no such thing,” she answered, 
gayly, willfully “ The 
world is ful! of fire in the centre, you know. 
Just like a great many people, who are 
warmer at the heart than we give them 
credit for.” 

“T'll give it up,” he said, laughing, “if you 
will dance this redowa with me, and not be 
cold-hearted.” And, as they whirled gayly 
away together, he thought to himself, “ May- 
be Miss Nan Van Lew will be more gracious 
when she sees that I can get along without 
her.” 

But Nan who was watching them only 
smiled behind her fan. She understood it 
all perfectly, and was delighted. She ex- 
changed whispers with Gertie, who had just 
joined her, breathless from the dance, and 
they both laughed. But the laugh ceased, 
and a flush*mounted to Nan’s brow, as Mr. 
Dimock, who had just arrived at that late 
hour, approached her radiantly, and with 
his compliments begged her acceptance of 
_ the singular but elegant bouquet he held in 
his hand. 

It was composed entirely of pelargoninm 
blossoms of every shade, varying from the 
deepest purple and crimson, through all the 
rosy and pink tints, to white, and to tiny 
vivid scarlet clusters, 
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Nan felt provoked; she was sure her uncle 


had betrayed her, but she answered, sweetly: 
“ What a very unusual choice, Mr. Dimock! 
Pray, give them to Gertie, here, she will ap- 
preciate them so much better than I.” 
“O no, I am sure they suit you best,” 
insisted Mr. Dimock, blandly; “it is ah un- 
usual bouquet, I admit, but it means a great 


deal, Miss Van Lew, it means a great deal.” 

“JT don’t doubt it,” said Nan, throwing it 
carelessly on a chair beside her; and seeing, 
to her great relief, that Harry Meade was 
coming to claim her as a partner, she rose 
gayly, and floated off in the graceful dance. 
Mr. Dimock, nowise disconcerted, remained 
talking with Gertie, who was both amused 
and embarrassed. 

So the evening passed away. At a later | 
hour, as the guests were departing, Nan 
overheard a gentleman asking Mr. Dimock 
if anything had been heard of young Stevens 
yet, and Mr. Dimock said no, there was no 
news at all of that shiftless young man, and 
probably never would be. 

Nan set her lips firmly, and looked at the 
pelargonium bouquet with a frown. 


CHAPTER III. 


THE spring passed gently and softly by, 
with its sweet sunshine and its fragrant air, 
its budding trees and its early flowers. Ger- 
tie’s pansies flourished and bloomed in splen- 
dor, and her windows became yet more full 
of plants, for every few days there was some- 
thing new added from the young Scotch- 
man’s greenhouse, and he had given her, 
besides, some roots and cuttings that would 
do well even in the narrow shaded garden 
plot. So Gertie had grown to be quite a 
gardener, and went singing about among her 
books and flowers in perfect content. But 
Nan was not contented, and did not go about 
singing; she waited and watched, and felt as 
if one by one the walls of defence were 
crumbling down. 

One morning she came down stairs earlier 
than usual, and breakfast not being ready, 
thought she would go into the library and 
water her pelargonium, and put it in the 
sunniest spot. Her Uncle Ben was there 
before her; she saw him as she opened the 
door, bending over the plant, counting its 
buds and blossoms. 

“Are you in such haste?” she asked, with 
a grain of bitterness. 

“Aha, niece!” he exclaimed, rubbing his 
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hands merrily. “Summer is at hand, you 


know, ahd I wanted to see how soon we 


might expect a wedding in the family.” 

Nan turned her glance upon the pelargo- 
nium; there was one cluster left on which 
all but two of the buds had blossomed, rich, 
rosy, pink and beautiful. 


“At least there are two buds to be waited 
for,” she said, laughing recklessly, and feel- 


ing as if it really did not matter much now 
what became of her, since Phil Stevens was 
dead or had forgotten her. 

“ What are you talking about ?” exclaimed 
Gertie, coming gayly into the room. “ Flow- 
ers? O Nan, you must come and look at 
my morning-glories!” 

“ Flowers, nothing but flowers!” said Uncle 
Ben, testily. “You ought to hire out to 
work in folks’ gardens, Gertrude; your hands 
are actually getting brown already. However, 
I don’t know as it makes any difference how 
they look for a year or two to come.” 

Gertie blushed, and did not tell him, as she 
might have done, that she expected to go to 
the greenhouse that very afternoon, to take 
lessons in the mysteries of potting plants and 
setting out cuttings in sand. Nan was too 
much engaged with her own troubles to no- 
tice what Gertie did, so the light-hearted girl 
pursued her flower studies unmolested, with 

the wise young Scotchman for a teacher. 

’ ‘Two days after this the last bud on the 
pelargonium opened and displayed its crim- 
son leaves to the sun. The probation was at 
an end. 

“O little flower, if you had only known, 
you would have been good and waited a week 
longer, wouldn’t you?” whispered Gertie, 
bending over it, and feeling very sorry for 
her poor pretty Cousin Nan. 

True to the moment, that very morning 
Mr. Van Lew gave Nan a letter containing 
Mr. Dimock’s proposal of marriage in due 
form. 

“T’ve given my consent at once,” he said, 
triumphantly, “and you must have your 
‘yes’ all ready when he comes for it this 
evening, Nan. He is going to do the hand- 
some thing by you, too, you silly girl; splen- 
did settlements and all that. You'll live like 
a queen. Now do take your good fortune 
graciously, and be thankful.” 

Poor Nan! there was little thankfulness in 
her heart as she hurried away to her own 
room, and, throwing herself down upon the 
sofa, wept bitterly. 

“Td run away,” advised Gertie, defiantly. 


“T'd beg my bread from door to door, before 
marry him!” 


“O Gertie!” sobbed Nan. “If I only knew 
Phil was alive and that he cared for me, FE 
could resist to the last, even if Uncle Ben 
killed me. But if Phil is lost to me, I don’t 
care what happens to me in the miserable 


future, I might as well marry Mr, Dimock, 


I suppose, as to be wretched any other way, 
and wretched I should be in any other case. 
At least, he would not treat me so very badly, 
and maybe I could make things better for 
you, Gertie, so that by-and-by, when your _ 
time to love comes, you wouldn’t be forced — 
to marry any one you hated.” 

Gertie blushed a vivid scarlet, but Nan, 
with her face buried in the pillows, did not 
notice it. 

“Ido wish there was something I could do 
for you,” said Gertie, after a little pause. 

Nan roused herself. 

“ There is one thing you might do, though 
it is really useless, I know. Suppose you 
take back that book and pattern I borrowed 
of Rose Stevens, and ask to see her herself, 
and then before you come away manage to 
find out if they have heard anything from 
Phil. There might have been some news 
this very morning—a letter, a telegram. 
And it would be so dreadful to have gone too 
far before I found it out.” 

“Tl go this minute,” said Gertie, promptly; 
and hurrying on her hat and cape she went. 

It was all to no purpose; Nan felt that, 
even before she saw the sober disappointed 
face back in her door, with no news to tell. 

“Rose says her father despairs of ever 
hearing from him again, and now, that the 
last steamer has arrived without any news, 
they all feel that it is hopeless.” 

Nan turned her face wearily to the wall. 

“ Go away now, Gertie,” she said. “I shall 
not go down to dinner. Tell Uncle Ben I 
am not well, but hope to be better by evening. 
If anything happens come and tell me; but 
there wont anything happen !” 

And so Gertie went down, and left her 
alone in her unhappiness. 

The morning passed into afternoon, and 
the hours of the afternoon were wearing 
away, and still Nan staid up in her room 
alone with her bitter thoughts. 

Suddenly, like a burst of sunshine, the 
door opened, and in came Gertie, her face 
radiant, bringing carefully in her hands the 
heavy flower-pot with the pelargonium. 

“ What is it?” exclaimed Nan, starting up. 
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. “O Nan,” cried Gertie, joyfully, “ there is 
another cluster of buds coming out on the 
pelargonium! such little tiny baby things we 
none of us ever noticed them. Just see. O, 
only think of it, it will be at least two weeks 
before they are grown up and blossomed. 
You know I had to go down to the green- 
house this afternoon, and while I was talk- 
ing with Mr. Wray, he asked me why I 
looked so sad. For I was thinking about you 
and Phil all the time. Well, I didn’t tell 
him exactly what the trouble was, but. gave 
him to understand there was a great wager 
depending on the pelargonium blossoms, and 
you and I were afraid we had lost it, for we 
had watched the flowers every day, and the 
last one bloomed this morning. He smiled, 
and said maybe it wasn’t so bad, after all, for 
that very often when one thought the plant 
had entirely done blooming, there would 
come one or two late clusters more, after all. 
And so—and so—well, you see, he had some 
roots to bring up here for me, and when we 
reached here I took him into the library, and 
he looked so knowingly down in among the 
leaves, and sure enough, there he found 
these little tiny buds coming! Only two or 
three, but they give you time, Nan; as much 
as a fortnight more, at least. Aren’t you 
glad? and isn’t it a blessed pelargonium ?” 

“T accept it as a good omen!” said Nan, 
eagerly examining the plant. “Wouldn’t it 
be wonderful, Gertie, if a way should be pro- 
vided for me out of all this trouble, even 
yet?” 

* Just like a splendid poem,” assented Ger- 
tie. “And now, what are you going to do 
with Mr. Dimock’s offer?” 

“ Refuse it, point blank!” said Nan, spring- 
ing up, and going to the writing desk. 
“Uncle Ben and he are finely caught now. 
I had permission to refuse every proposal of 
marriage until the pelargonium ceased to 
bloom !” 

“O, how exciting it is!” exclaimed Gertie, 
whose young heart was ready to be thrilled 
by the slightest touch of romance. 

Uncle Ben’s rage and Mr. Dimock’s disap- 
pointment, when they learned how fate had 
outwitted them, were inexpressible. It was 
only when Mr. Dimock asked if there was 
anything in the terms of the curious compact 
to make a second offer impossible, that Uncle 
Ben’s good humor returned. 

“That's it, that’s it!” he exclaimed, with 
a laugh. “Nothing was said about that. 
She can’t get away from a second offer, and 
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we'll watch well for the moment to Pes it, 
Dimock, eh, old fellow !” 

All this Gertie heard and Bal a report- . 
ed to Nan, who laughed at first, and then 
grew serious as she thought that perhaps, 
after all, she was only prolonging the strug- 
gle, and the same inevitable defeat would 
overtake her at last, though she escaped it 
now. 

And so indeed it seemed as the weeks wore 
away. Her uncle grew triumphant again, as 
the tiny buds on the pelargonium raised 
themselves, and began to show the hidden 
pink of their petals. Gertie was in despair, 
and Mr. Wray had no. more hopes to offer. 
As for Nan she seemed gloomily indifferent; 
she felt as if the last throw had been made 
and there was nothing more to risk or lose, 

It was at this time that Rose Stevens called 
with an important face to announce her en- 
gagement to Captain Darrell. The gallant 
captain, discomfited by Nan’s rebuffs, and 
flattered by Rose’s friendship, had begun 
what he thought a flirtation, but which had 
ended in his falling desperately in love with 
the pretty, good-natured Rose who had liked 
him from the first. A more radiantly happy 
pair of lovers could nowhere be found. 

Nan listened to the story with sincere 
pleasure, mingled with a little amusement, 
and gave her congratulations most affection- 
ately. She was glad tosee Phil’s sister happy 
even if she could not be happy herself. 

“ And now,” said Rose, wistfully, “I wish 
you were as happy as I, dear Nan!” 

Nan was touched by this; the unwonted 
affection from Rose moved her; she had no 
weapons of pride or reserve against Phil’s 
sister, and before she knew it she had half 
confessed how unhappy she was, and how her 
uncle’s wishes distressed her. Rose could 
not understand it at first, so little by little the 
whole story of the pelargonium came out, 
and then the fact that the last blossom would 
surely be out some time to-morrow. 

“And I may as well give up fighting 
against it,’ said Nan. “ After all, there is no 
one on earth now that loves me excepting 
this poor Mr. Dimock. Perhaps it will be as 
well so as anyway.” 

Phil’s name was not mentioned by either 
of the girls, but Rose felt sure in her inmost 
heart that if he had only lived to come back 
to them, Nan would not now be in this strait. 
But there was nothing she could say, and so 
at last she kissed Nan sadly and went away. 

The next day came. Uncle Ben said at 
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breakfast, with a rather malicious smile, that 
that bothersome flower would certainly be 
quite open by noon, and he should bring Mr. 
Dimock home to dinner, so Nan had better 
put on her prettiest dress, and be agreeable. 
Then he went off whistling, to attend to 
some business down town. 

Nan and Gertie went with a sort of tragic 
solemnity into the library to watch the un- 
fulding of the pretty pink flower. It was 
more than half open—standing there in the 
sunshine it would take but a few minutes to 
become a perfect blossom. 

Suddenly Gertie left the room, and Nan 
glancing from the window, and seeing Mr. 
Wray coming up the steps with his hands 
full of flowers, smiled sadly, and thought 
how easily her cousin had deserted her. 

It was while Gertie was still standing at 
the door talking with Mr. Wray, that the 
Stevens’ carriage drew up by the pavement, 
and Rose’s sweet face looked out of the 
window. 

“ Has the pelargonium bud blossomed yet, 
Gertie?” she asked, as Gertie ran down to 
hear what she had to say. 

“No, but it will in less than five minutes!” 
said Gertie, and then added, “Isn’t it too 
bad! Poor Nan sits watching it in the 
library ?” 

“ Just in time then! Hurrah!” shouted a 
glad manly voice from inside the carriage, 
and then the door opened, and out leaped 
upon the pavement a tall, sunburned, hand- 
some young fellow, who, without stopping for 
another word, dashed up the steps, into the 
house, and into the library where Nan sat 
tremulously watching her flower. 

“O, Nan, Nan, my little darling!’ he ex- 
claimed, catching ber in his arms, “ it isn’t 
all in vain that I have worked and toiled for 
you, and come back to you at last, is it, 
Nan ?” 

“Phil, Phil, O my love, I thought you were 
dead!” said poor Nan, really believing for the 
first moment that she was dreaming, and 


then sinking in perfect happiness upon his 
breast. The last rosy petal of the pelargo- 
nium flower unfurled in the sunshine and it 
was a perfect blossom. 

Outside Gertie was clapping her hands in 
joy, while Rose looked on smiling from the 
carriage. 

“He came last night, at midnight, in the 
steamer,” said Rose, beginning to explain at 
last. “And he has been away off down in 
Mexico where the wars and revolutions were 
going on all the time. That’s why we got 
no letters; he wrote them often enough, but 
the mails were continually being destroyed. 
Wasn’t it dreadful! But he got into some 
firstrate speculation there, and has made 
heaps of money, so it is all right now. O 
Gertie, Gertie, how splendid it is!” 

“And now he will make her the first 
offer!” exclaimed Gertie, in an ecstasy, “and 
the dear blessed little pelargonium has been 
the saving of her, after all!” 

Mr. Wray was looking on in smiling amaze- 
ment, and as Rose at last drove merrily 
away, Gertie took him into her confidence 
and told him the whole story. Gertie and 
Mr. Wray were by this time on most friendly 
terms, as you may judge from the fact 
that he kissed her there in the hall, and 
whispered : 

“It’s almost as sweet a romance as ours, 
isn’t it, pet? And what wonder-workers the 
dear flowers are ?” 

Uncle Ben found himself completely check- 
mated when he came home to dinner, bring- 
ing Mr. Dimock with him, but the latter 
gentleman managed to console bimself with 
the reflection that a wife so unloving would 
never have made him happy. 

So at last all went well, and the marriage 
bells were rung for Phil and Nan. 

The next blow to Mr. Benjamin Van Lew 
was Gertie’s engagement to Mr. Wray, but 
his words availed no more than the idle wind, 
she married the man of her choice and never 


repented it. 


TO ONE WHO WAS TRIED. 
BY ANNIE M, LAWRENCE. 


I read you thus, sweet friend, and noble woman, 
Strong in your weakness, loving in your pain; 
Holding this true as Christ’s own precious teaching, 
Bliss through another’s anguish fails of gain, 
And hopes, whose rainbow arch o’ercurves crushed longings, 
Another’s longings are but dreamings vain. 


I read you held this true, and so, when meeting, 
A test to prove you in this proffered choice; 
‘Through the sweet under-current of your being, 
I think you heard a gently-cadenced voice 
Bidding you take Christ’s starry lamp of guidance, 
Denying self, that others might rejoice. 


I. think I know, how, in your fond caressing, 
You held that gentle friend with circling arm, 

Rejoicing you were strong to aid her weakness, 
And guide her from the thorny ways of harm; 

And how, with hand upon your heart, you stilled its throbbings, 
Yielding to her what made life’s sweetest charm. 


I know, how, in your fancies of the future, 
A happy home rose as a picture fair, 

Where love stood watchman o’er a flower-wreathed entrance, 
And little children claimed your tender care; 

And all the joys a woman’s fond heart yearns for 
Fell like a crown of blessings to your share. 


And all this bliss that golden ring betokened, 
The proffered ring that you might call your own; 
And that rich roll of gold that symboled to you 
The wealth of love that should be yours alone— 
If only you could stifle the remembrance 
Another’s heart must throb a ceaseless moan. 


I do not wonder that you faltered, longing 
To hold the ring, and leave behind the cross; 

To bear such weight upon your trembling shoulders, 
And feel your burden was but tarnished dross; 

Knowing the cross you hid within your bosom 
Must be the headstone o’er a lifelong loss. 


I understand the fierceness of the conflict, 

And how you marked your friend’s fast paling cheek, 
And knew the golden circle of your blessings, 

On which she gazed in sadnéss damb and meek, 
Was such a contrast, in its radiant gleaming, 

With the dull cross that pressed her shoulders weak. 


I do not think you waited long ere yielding 
Your happiness to soothe your loved one’s woe; 
And I can dream you learned a trick of smiling, 
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When on her cheek you saw the roses glow; 
' Folding, meanwhile, the cross unto your bosom, 
Bidding nor look, nor word your anguish show. 


And He, who came to comfort in grief’s midnight, 
Has writ this promise on your hidden cross: 
“The merciful are blest, obtaining mercy ;” 
Heaven’s compensations o’ercrown earth’s dull dross, 
And God, from out his treasures of compassion, 
Will work your sweetest gladness from life’s loss, 
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BY W. ALBERT, 


Tus individual, about whose fate so much 
interest has been excited, was secretary of 
state to Charles Third, Duke of Mantua, by 
whom he was much favored. About the end 
of the year 1677,the Abbe d’Estrades, am- 
bassador for Louis XIV. to the republic of 
Venice, was anxious to induce the Duke of 
Mantua to allow the entrance of a French 
garrison into Casale, which, it may be said, 
was then the key of Italy. The ambassador 
sought to accomplish his purpose by gaining 
over Matthioli to his schemes. It was an 
easy task, the secretary yielded, and in ashort 
time the wily ambassador had accomplished 
his object. 

The advance of the French troops to gar- 
rison Casale caused great alarm in the neigh- 
boring states. Remonstrance was made to 
Charles, which his secretary secretly sup- 
ported, though he continued to be the appa- 
rent ally of the French agents at the ducal 
court. His duplicity, however, could not 
long be concealed, and suspicions of his fidel- 
ity to the interests of Louis strengthened in- 
to absolute evidence of his treachery. The 
French ambassador reproached and threat- 
ened, but to no purpose; the unprincipled 
secretary, in the very face of his proved un- 
faithfulness, still assured the agents of Louis 
of his firm adherence to their master’s inter- 
ests, but informed them that the Duke of 
Mantua had been obliged to concede a treaty 
with the Venetians, the object of which was 
directly opposed to that entered into with the 
French. M. Pinchesne, the French agent at 
Venice, though convinced of the perfidy of 
Matthioli, did not break with him, but advised 
him to go and confer with D’Estrades, at 
Turin; and the secretary, following this ad- 
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vice, fell into the plot which had been con- 
cocted for his ruin. 

Louis, disappointed in his political in- 
trigues, resolved to take signal vengeance on 
the treacherous frustrator of his plans. He 
sent orders to the abbe to arrest Matthioli 
and guard him in such a manner that he 
could hold no communication with others, 
and have no hope of escape. 

During his negotiations with D’Estrades 
at Turin, Matthioli complained to the abbe of 
want of money; the ambassador readily 
caught at a cireumstance so favorable to the 
execution of the plan which he had to ac- 
complish, and recommended him to meet 
Catinat at the French frontiers, near Pignerol, 
where D’Estrades would also be present, 
The doomed secretary again aided in the ac- 
complishment of his own ruin, by doing as 
they suggested. 

Three miles from the place of rendezvous 
they were stopped by a river, the bridge of 
which had been carried away by a flood; and 
Matthioli assisted to repair the bridge over 
which he was to pass into the most hopeless 
and wretched captivity. At the end of the 
conference he was arrested without ceremony, 
and after his arrest no one was permitted to 
approach him. 

For the first few days of his imprisonment 
Matthioli was well treated, but his jailer after- 
wards received instructions to the effect that 
“Tt is not the intention of the king that the 
captive should be well treated, nor that, ex- 
cept the absolute necessaries of life, should 
he have anything given to him that may 
make him pass his time agreeably.” And so 
the wretched victim was compelled to drink 
his bitter draught of captivity to the dregs. 
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The harshness of his treatment, and the 
utter hopelessness of relief or liberty, seem 
to have affected ‘the intellect of Matthioli, as 
his jailer reports that in his frenzy and de- 
spair, the wretched prisoner would give way 
to the most violent paroxysms of mental 
derangement, during which he found vent 
for his rage by writing with charcoal abusive 
sentences upon Louis on the walls of his 
prison. 

In a short time he was removed to a more 
wretched prison at Exilles, and then again 
removed to the island of St. Margaret, on the 
coast of Provence. During the journey he 
Was conveyed in a chair covered with oil- 
cloth, that the possibility of his being seen or 
spoken to might be prevented. It was dur- 
ing this journey, there is reason to believe, 
that the permanent use of the mask, which 
he was afterwards compelled to wear, began. 
This mask was not made, as has been gener- 
ally supposed, of iron, but of black velvet, 
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strengthened with whalebone, and fastened 
behind with a padlock. 

After eleven years’ confinement at St. 
Margaret’s, Matthioli was removed to the Bas- 
tile. The same secrecy as before prevailed 
during the journey to Paris. At dinner he 
sat with his back to the light, and his jailer 
opposite with a brace of pistols on the table 
beside him. While at the Bastile he was on 
a few occasions allowed to go to mass, but 
the guards were ordered to shoot him if he 
spoke to any one. 

At length he died, at the age of sixty-three, 
after five years’ confinement in a dungeon of 
the Bastile. After his death his clothes were 
burned, as well as the furniture of his cell; 
all plate was melted down, the doors and 
windows of his cell were burned; in truth, all 
was done that could be done to destroy the 
traces of his existence. And this is all we 
know of the story of the Man in the Iron 
Mask. 


THE RIVALS ON THE DEEP. 


BY GEORGE H. COOMER. 


Wat1e I belonged to the ship Malabar, in 
1841, there lay with us, among the numerous 
vessels at Batavia, an English ship called the 
Runjeet Singh. Between her crew and that 
of the Malabar there existed a violent feud, 
and many asturdy fight was the consequence. 
The last war with England was then twenty- 
six years in the past, but we had books, the 
common property of the forecastle, which 
treated of it, and whose authors made the 
demolition of an English frigate by a Yankee 
privateer of a dozen guns,a mere pastime. 
Added to this, we had among us two old fel- 
lows, one of whom, in boyhood, had been a 
“powder-monkey” in the Constitution, in 
the battle with the Cyane and Levant, and the 
other on board the Essex, when she fought 
the Phoebe and Cherub. 

Old Bob, the Essex man, was alway$ turn- 
ing and twisting Porter’s great fight, trying 
to take the elements of defeat out of it, and 
revolving its annoying incidents, as he might 
have overhauled a kinky rope on deck. On 
the other hand, Jack, the tar of the Consti- 
tution, had no such trouble. It was not nec- 
essary for him to use the subjunctive mood 
at all—he had no call for an “ if”’—because 


the result showed for itself. However, like 
all the rest of us, they heartily joined hands 
against John Bull. 

It seemed quite a little coincidence that 
the British ship had among her crew a weath- 
er-beaten old chap who, when a lad, had 
sailed in the Shannon, and two others who 
were in the Pelican when she captured the 
Argus. Old Tom of Liverpool, before our 
misunderstanding, had assumed a chronic 
character, related the Shannon’s battle with 
the Chesapeake, in presence of half a dozen 
of our tars ashore; but it was a story told 
under difficulties. A general “set to” was 
the consequence, and from that time there 
was no provoking thing which the grim tarry 
salts would not cast at each other. Yet I 
believe there was a mutual feeling of respect 
between the two ships’ companies; for no 
better sailors ever trod a deck than the Run- 
jeet Singh’s crew, as one might guess from 
their faces, from their square stout build, 
and from the inimitable salt-water character 
of their entire make-up; while, on the other 
hand, our. own ship was manned equally well. 
On board neither vessel was there a green 
hand or an ordinary seaman. 
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The two ships, lying in the small but beau- were to pound away at each other till the 
tiful roadstead, among a forest of Dutch and best man won. 
Portuguese masts, were the finest looking At the first blow our third mate was knocked 
vessels in port. Both, at the same time, ob- heels over head by the stout Londoner. Part- 
tained freights for Canton, and the creaking ing his stern fasts as he fell backward, he 
of their purchase-blocks and the stirringcho- gathered his limbs quickly and leaped to his 
rus of the old salts who manned the tackles, feet, menacing his adversary, who was still 
told of the work of lading. Hard work, too, fastened. Upon this the British boat’s crew 
it was, in that burning clime, for the fierce cried out “Foul! Foul!” and were about 
noonbeam of Java melted the tar in the deck- rushing upon him, when their man cleared 
seams and in the rigging. We loaded with his moorings and sprang up. It was nowa 
rice and hides in the hold, and between decks hard desperate fight, as the two men, with | 
we had nutmegs and pepper, together with a success alternating between them, made the 
quantity of Dutch linen and cotton goods re- entire deck their field. Now Mr. Robbins 
shipped from Holland. The Englishman was _ retreated to the taffrail, and next, Mr. Halsey 
freighted in the same manner. was driven backward to the bowsprit foot. 
There was very little cordiality between The Londoner possessed science and weight, 
the two captains, and neither cared much to the American activity and length of arm; 
restrain the national animosity of his crew, and both had the indomitable pluck of the 
Our boat in pulling from the shore once or Anglo-Saxon. At length, between the main 
twice came in collision with that of the Run- hatch and the little schooner’s side, they 
jeet Singh, and the oars were freely used on fought one of their fiercest rounds, and just 
both sides for other than their legitimate as the Englishman’s fist sent Mr. Robbins 
purposes, In this way our third mate re- headlong down the hatchway, the American’s 
ceived a black eye, and the British second foot sent Mr. Halsey staggering back to the 
mate was handsomely settled between the rail and overboard! A general battle would 
thwarts of his boat, by a downright blow now have ensued between the crews, had not 
from an oar-blade. Hard words ensued be- Captains Osgood and Ashworth interfered. 
tween the English captain and our own, Thus the boxing match ended, with about 
each accusing the other’s subordinate officer equal damage to each of the combatants; the 
of being the aggressor. The battered bellig- one being taken from the water, and the 
erents themselves took the opportunity next other from the hold, both claiming the 
morning, while their superiors were out of victory. 
sight, to throw cocoanuts at each other. The “A five hundred dollar bet,” said Captain 
space between the vessels being only about Ashworth, hailing us from his quarter-deck, 
fifty yards wide, a moderate sized cocoanut when the ships had nearly completed their 
would go handsomely across; and finally one lading, “ that I reach Canton first.” 
went into the Malabar's cabin, dropping like “Done!” replied Captain Osgood; “ and 
a bomb close at the old man’s feet, while he no allowance for accidents.” 
was at breakfast. This caused a fresh out- |§ The agreement was put at once in writing, 
break of feeling between the commanders, and next day both ships closed their hatches, 
Captain Osgood declaring that he would not and both commanders went up to the custom 
be bombarded in his own cabin by any ras- house and cleared. On the following morn- 
cally John Bull, and Captain Ashworth re- ing, in getting underway, we dropped nearly 
torting that if any blasted Yankee came afoul of the Runjeet Singh, and her officers 
athwart his hawse or “hinterfered with his and crew, instead of blaming the native pilot, 
crew, he’d get his ’ead punched !” uttered some very offensive remarks about 
At last it was settled that Mr. Robbins, “Yankee lubbers.” 
our third mate, and Mr. Halsey, the English Both vessels, however, soon had headway. 
second mate, should be permitted to fight it But the wind was unsteady; the land breeze, 
out on a neutral deck. For this purpose they instead of continuing to blow directly out of 
went on board a little Batavian schooner the roadstead, varied three or four points, 
lying near us, and, with the consent of her bringing the British ship to windward. She 
skipper, who was well acquainted with both was abreast of us, and her pilot, as if insti 
of them, prepared for a boxing match in ear- gated by the captain, kept her away, appar- 
nest. Sitting astride a hencoop, with the ently to crowd us out of the channel or 
slack of their duck trowsers nailed to it, they becalm our sails. Our own pilot hailed him, 
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ordering him to bear up; but just then the 
Malabar went aground. The English captain 
looked calmly over his quarter, as he wit- 
nessed our predicament, much as the fox, 
when stepping out of the well from the rising 
bucket, might have looked at the wolf as he 
went down in the other. While we worked 
hard to get off, the Runjeet Singh stood out 
to sea, all her broad sails drawing, and the 
union jack streaming over her stern. 

In about three hours we got afloat, but the 
best of the land breeze was now gone, and 


’ the British ship was out of sight. Our course, 


for the first six hundred miles, lay north by 
west, between Sumatra aud Borneo, and as 
it was in March, and the northeast monsoon, 
en which you might have hauled with a taut 
bowline, had nearly blown out, we had the 
wind fitful and variable, and were seven days 
in coming up with the south end of Malacca. 
Thence our course lay north-northeast, and 
here the northeast monsoon, giving us one 
farewell blast before it died, swept down the 
China Sea fullin our teeth. With long tacks, 
from Malacca to Borneo, and from the gulf 
of Siam, on the larboard, to the island of 
Palawan, on the starboard—now with reefed 
topsails, and again with skysails and jib-a-jib, 
we beat up against the wind. 

On the morning of the seventeenth day 
out we saw a ship just going in stays in the 
gulf of Tonquin, and as she hauled on the 
port-tack to the eastward, we made her out 
to be the Runjeet Singh. The breeze was 
fresh, and there was a fine opportunity for a 
test of speed. We ran on for several knots 
further than she had done before tacking, in 
order, if possible, to get the weather guage, 
then went about and gave her chase. The 
difference in sailing between the two ships 
was very slight, and all that day and the fol- 
lowing night the Briton kept the lead. But 
on the next morning, with the wind blowing 
heavily, we began to lap him on the quarter. 
How the old Malabar trembled under the 
press of her three topsails and topgallant 
sails! How the stout British Indiaman 
almost buried her lee-rail, showing ys the 
bright copper under her weather bilge, as 
every spar and timber was strained for old 
Albion’s honor! But slowly we came up 
with her. We were a furlong to windward, 
when crash went our maintopmast, carrying 
away, as it fell, the foretopsail yard. 

“Five hundred dollars in that spar!” cried 
Captain Osgood. “Well, iet him take the 
money. But we had him handsomely.” 


“If it hasn’t sprung the mainmast-head,” 
said Mr, Orne, the mate, “we're good for 
him yet. We can have up another topmast 
before night, and all the yards across; and 
we'll give him second pull before he gets to 
Canton.” 

We worked all day upon the spars and 
rigging, but that night the monsoon died to 
a light breeze, and next morning the wind 
hauled to the west-northwest, preparatory to 
its equinoctial change from northeast to 
southwest. This gave us acomplete advan- 
tage, as it placed us to windward. We knew 
that the Runjeet Singh could have gained 
nothing from the last twenty-four hours of 
her tack to the eastward, as without antici- 
pating the immediate change of wind she 
had swod off towards Luzon, and could now 
be no nearer to Canton than ourselves. We 
now had the wind so that we could steer our 
course, while the Briton must have it ahead. 

Four days subsequent to our disaster we 
entered Canton River, and went up to Wham- 
poa, twenty-one days from Batavia, and two 
days later arrived the Runjeet Singh. Her 
burly captain paid the five hundred dollars 
without a word, and the two crews went on 
quarrelling with each other as before. 

It was on the twenty-eighth of March, 
1841, that the English made their first attack 
on the Chinese forts about Canton. We 
could plainly hear the guns, as we lay at 
Whampoa, and on that day the Runjeet 
Singh’s men were more patriotic and puffed 
with British pride than usual. We taunted 
them with the Guerriere and Macedonian, 
and old Jack threw the Cyane and Levant 
in their teeth; while Bob brought to light all 
the “ifs” he could think of regarding his 
battle with the Phoebe and Cherub. He 
could not, however, quite reverse the actual 
facts, but he said enough to get a blow across 
the face from a piece of bamboo. Meanwhile, 
another of our hands commenced roaring 
out a song called the “ Downfall of England,” 
and the result of such provocations was that 
we all became engaged in one of the hardest 
fist fights that ever took place at Whampoa. 
The British captain at last eame up and at- 
tempted to restore order, but our men hooted 
so loud that he could not be heard, and threw 
rats at him from a stall kept by a Chinaman. 
Captain Osgood soon appeared, and shook 
his fist in Captain Ashworth’s face, and 
Captain Ashworth shook his fist in Captain 
Osgood’s face; but finally the two crews sep- 
arated covered with dirt and bruises. 
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On the evening of the same day we heard 
a great uproar in a street near at hand, and 
on turning a corner saw the crew of the 
Runjeet Singh confronted by ten times their 
number of Chinese, who were making hide- 
ous noises of defiance or contempt, and throw- 
ing at the English all manner of missiles. 
To all appearance the British sailors were in 
danger of instant destruction. 

“Your red coatee man up river no makee 
muchee fightee to day!” cried the rabble. 
“Muchee coward! muchee coward! Red 
coatee man much afraid fightee! Sailor man 
no fightee! army man no fightee!” 

Such an aspersion from a contemptible 
Chinaman on the army and navy of England! 
and that, too, in the presence of sixteen of 
her broad-breasted tars. It was enough; if 
the Chinese wanted a “ row,” they had alight- 
ed on those whose consciences would not 
suffer by gratifying them. John Bull was 
the man for the occasion, “and he went for 
that heathen Chinee!” Then arose shouts 
of admiration from our own men: 

“ Good for you, London Jack!” 

“ Give it to ’em, Portsmouth Bill!” 

“ Knock the dead lights out of ’em, Jordy!” 

Though the Chinese numbered full two 
hundred against the sixteen, the brave Brit- 
ish tars swept all before them, and in ten 
minutes the field was cleared! But fresh 
swarms arrived upon the scene, till there 
could not have been less than five hundred 
men of the enemy; and now, little by little, 
the gallant crew of the Runjeet Singh gave 
ground, though fighting all the while like 
tigers, and piling whole lines of Chinese in 
the dirt, with their British fists, At last one 
and another of the tars fell wounded. 

The sight was too much fur our men. 
With a wild shout of fury the crew of the 
old Malabar “ pitched in.” Side by side with 
the British sailors we fell pell-mell upon the 
Chinese. For a few moments we were en- 
gulfed in a whirlpool of queues, and broad 
hats and almond eyes, and then with derisive 
cries we pursued the fleeing crowd. Five 
hundred Asiatics could turn the scale against 
sixteen sailors, but with thirty-two it was 
quite another thing. We ended our holiday 
by another noisy quarrel with the crew of 
the Runjeet Singh, originating in the singing 
of a song by old Constitution Jack. The old 
sailor had got as far as 


“ Perceived the Yankee boys on board, 
With grief beheld his union lowered; 


All hopes now fled, he sighing said, 
‘The god of war to victory’s led 
Brave Hull in the Constitution!” 


when the lyric performance was brought to 
a close by a cocoanut which careened the 
singer over as if it had been a black squall. 

We now loaded with tea and a large 
amount of Chinese pottery ware for Manilla; 
but the Runjeet Singh could not get a freight, 
because the merchants at the English “ hong” 
had but little tea on hand, and from the 
existing state of war were unable to procure 
more, while the Chinese themselves were 
forbidden to freight any English ship. The 
Runjeet Singh, therefore, went over to Ma- 
nilla in ballast, arriving on the same day 
with ourselves. There were abundant freights 
at Manilla for Singapore, and the British vessel 
commenced loading almost as soon as she 
came in. We also, after discharging, loaded 
immediately, our freight consisting of hemp 
and cordage. 

One day while we were taking in cargo, 
there was a concussion under the ship, as if 
the very bottom of Manilla Bay had risen up 
and struck her keel. She started suddenly 
ahead, and a heavy bale of hemp which we 
were hoisting swung aft like a tassel. The 
water seemed to rise under the stern and 
slant downWard toward the bow, and the 
vessel ran right over her anchor. We got 
afoul of the Runjeet Singh, carrying away 
her bowsprit, and starting some of her wood- 
ends; she, meanwhile, rocking as did the 
Malabar. There were two or three hundred 
bathers, men and women, in the Pasig River, 
which helps to form Manilla harbor, and the 
submerging and scampering, the screaming 
and praying among them, and the running 
naked of so many people, right into the midst 
of others who were clothed, made altogether 
a remarkable scene. No loss of life, however, 
resulted from the earthquake. 

The Malabar and the Runjeet Singh had 
become badly entangled, and no sooner was 
the danger past than we set about clearing 
them. 

“This Yankee craft is halways in our 
way!” growled one of the Londoners. “Now 
there’s the bowsprit gone, and the ship’s ’ead 
took all to pieces.” 

“Yes,” said Constitution Jack, “ I’ve been 
in an Englishman’s way before now. You 
needn’t growl; she don’t look half as bad as 
the Cyane and Levant did.” 

“ Right afoul of us, aint ye?” retorted the 
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Englishman, who had served in the Shannon. 
“Well, this makes me think of the time 
when we boarded the Chesapeake, and chased 
the Yankees down to the gun-deck.” 

The work at first promised to end without 
a fight, but it did not. The boats of both 
ships were down, and as they lay head and 
head to each other, under the bows of the 
Runjeet Singh, it happened that a stout little 
Jordy, all body and no legs, thought he could 
improve upon a job that one of our men was 
trying to do. 

“Out o’ me way, ye cat-faced loobber!” 
he cried. 

“Who are you calling cat-faced?” was the 
reply, as old Bob’s fist alighted between the 
Jordy’s large wide-apart eyes. “ Overboard 
you go, you coal-heaving North-of-England 
barnacle back!” And Jordy went souse into 
the water. 

A general melee ensued between the men 
in the boats, and even those who remained 
on board the vessels threw pineapples and 
buckets of slush at each other. Neither Cap- 
tain Ashworth, smarting with the thought of 
the five hundred dollars which his rival had 
pocketed, and the mortification of his late 
defeat, nor Captain Osgood, who remembered 
many bitter provocations, felt like interfering 
impartially ; and thus it was a mixed matter, 
each commander calling upon his men to 
return to duty, and at the same time with 
clenched fists denouncing the captain of the 
other ship. At length, order being restored, 
we got the two vessels clear of each other. 
The Englishman had finished loading, and at 
the moment of this mishap was all ready for 
sea. He must now wait for repairs. As to 
ourselves, we had but just commenced taking 
in. 

The next day being Sunday, both crews 
were ashore. We landed in what is called 
the Binondo, a suburb of the city proper, 
and while strolling about in one of the most 
busy and queerly peopled streets that I ever 
saw, and which the Spaniards call “el calle 
Escola,” we encountered our enemies, the 
British. Some skirmishing was the conse- 
quénce, and hard names and vile terms were 
applied, but there was no general battle, 
each party feeling too well satisfied of the 
other’s prowess, and blackened eyes being at 
a discount. Leaving the street Escola, we 
proceeded to cross a bridge leading to the 
older portion of Manilla, when we met about 
fifty French and Spanish sailors who had 
come on shore from a couple of men-of-war, 


and who, although they kept in separate 
groups, according to their nationalities, were 
evidently ready to coalesce upon occasion. 
It was soon apparent that these representa- 
tives of two great Latin races were deter- 
mined to pick a quarrel with us. They seemed 
to enjoy our perplexity, as their numbers 
blocked up the bridge before us. Much 
French and Spanish was used, and that, too, 
in a derisive and insulting manner. But this 
was soon cut short. Constitution Jack struck 
a Frencliman and knocked him down. Then 
at it we all went, and at it, too, went the 
enemy, as many of them as could get within 
arm’s length. 

Old Valparaiso Bob, the man who had been 
with Porter, struck out from the shoulder, 
and the fellow who received his fist lost a 
mouthful of teeth and dropped like a log, 
The bridge was covered with fallen French- 
men, and the furious enemy gave ground, 
but the Spaniards, who had composed the 
rear of the column, now got a chance at us, 
and gave their discomfited allies time to 
rally. There were fifty upon sixteen, and at 
last we were getting out of breath, when sud- 
denly there arose loud shouts behind us: 

“Come on, lads. Down with the French 
dogs! they’re trying to fool the Yankees.” 
“Fair play’s the word.” “ Hanything but a 
blasted Spaniard!’ “Give it to the French- 
men, lads. Give it to the cussed Wee-wees!” 

John Bull was coming! coming in all the 
glory of his “ go-ashore” black ribbon, calico 
shirt, and wide duck trowsers. A mass of 
hard, square, powerful-looking Jack tars, the 
crew of the Runjeet Singh waddled along, 
making right for the fray. But the French 
and Spaniards did not wait. John Bull 
succeeded in delivering a few telling blows 
upon the more courageous of the enemy, 
but he did not sail fast enough to warrant a 
long chase, nor did we, and thus the affair 
ended. It would not answer for us to remain 
long together, or we might quarrel again. 
Already the Pelican man began to stir the 
embers by asking one of our fellows if he was 
not in the “ Hargus when she struck to the 
Pelican,” adding, “I see a cove aboard that 
’ad sich a figger-head as that o’ yourn, as we 
was a takin’ persession of the brig.” But by 
the interference of the more considerate 
among us, the flame was prevented from 
bursting out. 

“T say, Tom,” remarked one of the English- 
men to a shipmate, as they were going away, 
“them chaps is rum coves for a knock down. 
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One Yankee is hequal to three Wee-wees or 
Jack Spaniards. They is mostly like the 
Hinglish, them Yankee coves.” 

“T hate an Englishman,” said Bob, when 
they had departed ; “ but they are a good deal 
like us, aint they?” 

Our cargo being soon on board, we got 
under way, leaving the Briton to fret at his 
unavoidable delay. In fourteen days we 
beat down to Singapore, against the south- 
west monsoon. On the afternoon that we 
ran past the thick jungles of the island, we 
saw a couple of royal tigers near the shore. 
From our distance they looked like great 
black and orange cats. Business at Singa- 
pore was less brisk than usual, and we lay 
there several weeks waiting freight, but at 
last got a cargo of English cotton goods for 
Bushire, on the Persian Gulf. 

One Sunday evening, just before sailing, 
when we had been ashore all day, six of us 
fell in with a like number of English sailors, 
who, seated in comfortable quarters, were 
roaring out the famous lines about Britannia 
and her monopoly of the main. 

“Ahoy there!” said old Constitution Jack. 
“Not so loud, They was a singing that song 
aboard the Cyane and Levant when we fell 
in with ’em. It’s a bad sign—I allow you’d 
better belay.” 

Up they sprang. They were six of the old 
Runjeet Singh’s men. She had arrived that 
day. 

“What's that you say? O, it’s you chaps, 
is it? Well, we beat you coming down the 
China Sea. You was fourteen days, your 
old man says; we made the run in twelve.” 

“ That’s one of John Bull’s big yarns; ’tis 
a d—d lie!” 

Then followed a fight, in which victory 
wavered till both parties drew off for want 
of breath. We had separated for a little dis- 
tance, but there was still a prospect of a 
renewal of hostilities, when there came up a 
dozen or more Dutch sailors, one of whom 
accused a man of the Runjeet Singh’s crew 
of stealing bis meerschaum pipe, an hour 
before. Of course, a passage at arms ensued, 
and the English, assailed by double their 
number, had the worst of it Our men re- 
mained passive spectators for a few minutes, 
and then sprang to the rescue, knocking the 
Dutchmen right and left, till the enemy took 
to flight. 

Shortly afterwards we sailed for Bushire. 
lt was a stretch of more than four thousand 
miles, but the monsoon was in our favor. 


Through the long gateway of the Strait of 
Malacca we had it abeam; across the mouth 
of the Bay of Bengal it blew on the larboard- 
bow, and we had to make a tack; but upon 
doubling Ceylon, and keeping away north- 
west, we again brought it on our broadside. 
Without a gale, or a squall, or a calm, we 
stood on. North of the Laccadive Islands 
we spoke a rusty old fellow, with whaleboats 
on his cranes, who asked for the news from 
Singapore and Canton, and whether John 
Bull had flogged the Chinamen. We could 
answer in the affirmative, as it was current 
on board the Malabar that three willions of 
Chinese had been routed by the British ma- 
rines. At length, leaving Muscat on the 
weather-board, and running through the 
Strait of Ormus, we entered the Persian Gulf; 
and still the monsoon swelled our sails, till 
four hundred miles up the gulf we dropped 
anchor in a roadstead about two and a half 
leagues below Bushire. We made the pas- 
sage in twenty-two days, having never taken 
in our skysails, and only twice raised tacks 
and sheets. 

Discharging cargo, we took a freight for 
Bombay, consisting of Shiraz wine, wool and 
raw silk, with a small quantity of Persian 
carpets and shawls. The cargo, however, 
not being ready, we waited a considerable 
time for it, and before sailing we learned that 
the Runjeet Singh had arrived at Muscat 
from Singapore. We heard also of a dreadful 
piracy committed near the Strait of Babel- 
mandel, the pirate vessel being represented 
as a large brig, mounting twelve guns, and 
manned with a hundred and fifty wretches 
of various nations, though mostly Arabs. 
The locality of this tragedy was wide off 
from our course, hence we did not feel much 
apprehension; besides, it was not probable 
that the pirate would dare to keep the seas 
for any considerable time. Like most India- 
men of thirty years ago, we were well armed, 
having four long sixes, and a good supply of 
cutlasses and muskets, the precaution having 
been taken through fear of the Malays and 
Chinese; but we were little prepared to 
meet a brig of twelve guns, as with our six- 
teen foremast hands, cook, steward, cabin- 
boy, captain and three mates, we numbered 
but twenty-three in all. 

Setting sai! from Bushire, with the mon- 
soon blowing alight breeze, we stood off at 
first to the westward, then tacked and run 
down for the Strait of Ormus. Passing this, 
we discovered four ships going out of Muscat. 
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They had not yet hauled down the colors 
with which they left port, and Captain Os- 
good with his glass made out one of them to 
be English, and one Spanish, while two were 
French. Soon, in the pleasant Arabian sun- 
set, each of them-lowered her ensign, and in 
silence and darkness we all stood along to- 
gether. Next morning we made out the 
Englishman to be the Runjeet Singh, but as 
we were more deeply laden than any of them, 
there was not much difference between their 
sailing and our own. The clumsy Spaniard 
was lightest of all, so that even he went off 
at quite a respectable gait. 

“The men will have a chance to give and 
take a few more black eyes when we get to 
Bombay,” said Captain Osgood to the mate; 
“for I suppose Ashworth is bound there. I 
wonder if he has another five hundred dol- 
Jars about his clothes.” 

All this while there was a sail to windward, 
a square-rigged brig, and now, as if her com- 
mander had decided on a plan which he had 
been for the last hour considering, she sud- 
denly kept away and bore right down for us. 
The French and Spanish vessels instantly 
kept off the wind, and the Malabar and the 
Runjeet Singh also edged away a little, 
though not so much but that all the sails 
would draw. We could now see a swarm of 
men on the brig’s decks. We were nearer 
to her than any of the other vessels, and she 
headed directly for the Malabar, gaining on 
us so fast that our only hope lay in prepar- 
ing for the best resistance we could make. 

Soun the pirate commenced firing, at the 
same time running up a large black flag. He 
was coming down on our weather-quarter, 
and in order to bring our guns to bear we 
hauled nearer the wind, and almost across 
his bows. Then our six-pounders opened 
upon him, raking him from stem to stern. 
His intention was evidently to board, but as 
our fire produced great confusion on his 
decks, and as the Malabar was instantly kept 
off again to avoid him, he made a miscalcu- 
lation, and almost grazing our side, and tak- 
ing the wind so much out of our sails as to 
deaden our headway, passed us and fell to 
leeward. Old Constitution Jack threw over- 
board one of the grappling irons that struck 
our deck, and Valparaiso Bob another. 

“T was a lookin’ out for them things,” said 
Bob. “I knowed they’d be hove into us.” 

The pirate now attempted to run the Mal- 
abar on board on the-lee-quarter, but our 
sails becalmed his own and he dropped astern. 


He next kept off a little, and standing along 
just abaft onr quarter, pointed his starboard 
guns forward and commenced a heavy fire. 
But this was a game which two could play at, 
and pointing our guns aft, we poured grape 
and canister upon his forecastle. All this 
while he edged gradually off, till we could no 
longer take the wind out of his sails, when 
he began to forge ahead. Soon he would be 
able to rake us with a fire on the port-bow, 
and to board us also. He did rake us. He 
got well ahead, and his shots came crashing 
in through the lee-bow to go out at the 
weather-quarter. His blunder in falling to 
leeward was now almost repaired. Should 
he lay us on board, our case would indeed 
be desperate. 

Meanwhile, the French and Spanish ships, 
each better armed, as we afterwards learned, 
than the Malabar, were fleeing with all their 
might; but at this moment Captain Osgood, 
looking off in the direction of the Runjeet 
Singh, cried out to the mate: 

“Mr. Brewer, look there! look there! 
Can it be that Ashworth will risk all, when 
he might get off? Yet what else can it 
mean? He has taken in his spanker and 
mainsail, and now he’s hauling up his fore- 
sail. He is going to wear. See—yes, yes— 
there he shows his white streak. Thank 
God! he’s wearing, sure enough. There he 
takes the wind on the other board. Now he 
drops his courses again. Good! good! That 
is John Bull himself! He don’t know how 
to run; there aint French enough in him!” 

It was true; the gallant Englishman was 
bearing right up for us. He would risk his 
ship and his life in a murderous and unequal 
struggle, rather than see a brother sailor fall 
into the hands of the mean and hideous 
pirate. The Runjeet Singh had the same 
number of men and guns as the Malabar, and 
well we knew that every man would count, 
and every gun would tell. As if to signal his 
coming, Captain Ashworth fired a gun to 
windward, and ran up the British ensign. 
So intent were the enemy upon our capture, 
that they did not observe the wearing around 
of the English ship, and the distant report of 
her gun appeared to strike them with sur- 
prise. Frightened by the boldness of her 
approach, though their force so greatly ex- 
ceeded that of both ships combined, they 
would now gladly have got off, but confused 
and bungling, they fell afoul of us, Our 
bowsprit caught their main-rigging, and the 
vessels became entangled in such a manner 
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that the scoundrels could neither get clear 
nor board us with advantage. Whenever 
they attempted to climb over the ship’s head 
we repelled them by the fire from our six- 
pounders, which were trained to bear fore 
and aft the decks. But they must board or 
be off—that they knew. 

The Runjeet Singh was now close at hand, 
the muzzles of her four guus looking sav- 
agely from her starboard ports, and above 
them the stern faces that we recognized so 
well—such faces as Howe, and Duncan, and 
Jarvis once led to battle. The pirate brig 
at length swung head on to our weather- 
bow, her bowsprit being just abaft our fore- 
mast, when another and more desperate at- 
tempt was made to board. But to do so was 
no easy matter. First, there was the swing- 
ing and clashing together of the bulwarks, 
now twenty feet apart, and now grinding 
each other like drift logs; then there were 
the cutlasses. Boarding is seldom pleasant, 
and in this instance the enemy had more 
than usual to disconcert their endeavors, 
for now, in the hands of a true sailor, the 
Runjeet Singh was brought handsomely to 
windward of the brig. Her tacks and sheets 
were let go, her topsails made to shiver ex- 
actly at the proper moment, and she dropped 
aboard of the pirate as if the brave man 
whose voice directed all was a master of his 
work. 

The pressure from the British ship forced 
the brig fairly against us, but the pirates 
appeared so utterly confused that they knew 
not what to do. By depressing our guns, 
and at the same time pointing them as 
obliquely as we could, both ourselves and the 
Englishman did dreadful execution on their 
decks; though this was performed under 
great difficulties, as the shots were liable to 
glance from the deck planks. This kind of 
firing, however, was soon facilitated by the 
skill of Captain Ashworth, who now box- 
hauled his ship by shivering the foretopsail 
and backing\the mizzen till her quarter came 
in contact with that of the Malabar, the 
pirate, meantime, lying head on with his 
bows between the two ships like a wedge. 
His men were dreadfully confused, a cow- 
ardly, wretched set, and they did not once 
attempt to board the Runjeet Singh, even 
when most of her men had left their guns, in 
order to brace round the yards. The better 
to bring our cannon to bear, we knocked 
away our bulwarks with axes, making port- 
holes that enabled us to give a very oblique 
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fire. The pirate could return it only by 
bringing the muzzles of his guns inboard, 
the starboard ones firing towards the lar- 
board side, and the larboard toward the star- 
board. This, however, he did only with two 
or three of his pieces, for there was no sus- 
taining the shower of balls that the two 
ships poured down on his decks. At last the 
greater part of his crew, knowing that it was 
sure death to be taken, made a rush for the 
Malabar, while others stood on the defensive 
against the English. A terrible fight ensued 
at our rail, but the shouts that came from 
our consort inspired us with hope and 
strength. 

“Over and at’em, lads! they’re boarding 
the Malabar. Take to your cutlasses. Let’s 
hend this matter hon the spot.” And at the 
words the entire crew of the Runjeet Singh 
leaped down on the brig’s deck. 

I had a momentary view of them through 
the uproar and struggle on our own side, 
On they came, the very tars whose hard 
fists we had so often encountered with fists 
equally stubborn, but now each vicelike 
hand held a cutlass. Not one of them all 
had his shirt collar buttoned, but their broad 
bosoms were as bare as my hand; and if here 
and there some one of the number retained 
a hat, it was right on the back of his head, 
his wide brown forehead standing boldly out. 
The pirates immediately in front of us now 
gave back, and our men rushed forward, cut- 
ting and slashing, and driving them over the 
brig’s rail. In a moment we were side by 
side with the English. Any one of our men 
was a match for three of the enemy, and 
Constitution Jack, while driving back half a 
dozen of them with his cutlass, knocked 
down two others in quick succession with 
his left fist. All who could do so ran below, 
some fled into the rigging, and the remain- 
der, crouching in cowardly terror, threw up 
their hands and cried out yelpingly in some 
strange jargon that we could not understand. 
We had taken the brig. Fore and aft her 
decks there was blood and death. 

We learned from her second lieutenant, a 
Spaniard, that her crew on the morning of 
the fight numbered one hundred and forty- 
one. Of these, forty-eight were killed and 
twenty-one wounded, while nineteen were 
missing, having fallen between the vessels in 
attempting to board. We took fifty-three 
prisoners. The English ship lost two killed 
and four wounded, and the Malabar four 
killed and three wounded, Brave old Val- 
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paraiso Bob was shot through the heart, and 
Mr. Robbins, the third mate, had his head 
carried off by a cannon ball. The pirate cap- 
tain and his first lieutenant both lay dead. 

It was a unique spectacle to see the grim 
tars meet on the pirate’s deck, when the 
prisoners had been secured. They had little 
time for congratulation, but that little they 
improved. The English and Americans 
shook hands with each other; they sent to- 
bacco juice right and left, and handed about 
huge plugs, all the while talking in their 
queer sailor way. 

“Tom, here,” said London Jack, “ allowed 
that the old man wouldn’t go about, but I 
told Tom there was fight in the old man’s 
eye, and I hadn’t more’n said so afore he 
sung out to brail up the spanker. When we 
had wore round the old man says, says he, 
‘lads, we'll go up there to windward, and if 
you’re the chaps as I take ye to be, 1 don’t 
believe the pirate will fool us much.’ Then 
we all give three cheers for the old man, 
and sent up the bunting, and fired a weather- 
gun, as much as to say ‘ Mr. Bull’s a comin.’” 

Our tars listened to Jack with due adwir- 
ation; but now a sail was announced bear- 
ing downonus. We had separated the three 
vessels and stowed away our prisoners when 
she came alongside. She proved to be the 
Wye, sloop-of-war, in search of the pirate. 
To her we transferred the captives. She 
manned the prize, and sent also six of her 
own men on board each of the two ships to 
take the places of those we had lost. The 
little squadron of four vessels now hauled on 
the wind, but the former pirate and the ship 
of war outsailed the merchantmen, which 
keeping together, followed them towards 
Bombay. 

The Runjeet Singh and the Malabar ap- 
peared to sail exactly alike, owing to the 
Englishman’s being about one foot lighter 
than ourselves. It was September, and the 
southwest monsoon was nearly over, so that 
we had very light breezes and occasional 
calms. One evening, close off Bombay, the 
vessels were very near each other. It wasa 
dead calm, and voices and other sounds came 
to us as the Englishman loomed amid fhe 
darkness. Our watch, being all gathered on 
the forecastle, whistled for a breeze. Some 
of our men were excellent singers. Finally 
we struck out upon “The Star Spangled 
Banner.” The British could hear every 
word. They had just been singing, but now 
they paused and listened. The song was 


indeed beautifully impressive, so strongly 
sung there in the night on the ocean. At 
the lines— 


“ The rocket’s red glare, 
Bombs bursting in air, 
Gave proof through the night that our flag was 
still there,” 


we heard the hard-fisted fellows clap their 


hands by way of applause; but at the 
couplet— 


“The Star Spangled Banner in triumph shall 
wave 


O’er the home of the free and the land of the 
brave,” 


three hearty cheers for the American flag 
came from the Runjeet Singh. 

There was silence for a few moments, and 
then the English crew sang “ The Mariners 
of England,” the noblest naval lyric that the 
world ever knew. There might not have 
been in the singing much refinement of 
manner, but there was soul—all the empha- 
sis that stout hearts could give it—and 
hearts, too, that had felt, and seen, and 
known the things whereof they sang. “That 
is grand!” said old Jack, as the second stan- 
za came to our ears: 


“The spirits of your fathers 

Shall start from every wave! 

For the deck it was their field of fame, 
And ocean was their grave; 

Where Blake and mighty Nelson fell, 
Your manly hearts shall glow, 

As ye sweep through the deep, 
While the stormy winds do blow.” 


We clapped our hands, not only loudly, 
but with our entire hearts, and well we 
kuew that the tribute would reach the Run- 
jeet Singh. Then came another verse almost 
lifting us from our feet, and rendered all the 
more impressive by the lofty shadow of the 
British ship, as her spars and sails were re- 
lieved against the sky: 


“ Britannia no bulwarks, 

No towers along the steep; 

Her march is o’er the mountain waves, 
Her home is on the deep; 

With thunders from her native oak 
She quells the floods below, 

As they roar on the shore, 
While the stormy winds do blow.” 


Again we clapped our hands, and now was 
rolled forth the final stanza; 


“The meteor flag of England 
Shall yet terrific burn, 
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Till danger’s troubled night depart, 
And the star of peace return, 
Then, then, ye ocean warriors, 
Our song and feast shall flow 
To the fame of your name, 
When the storm has ceased to blow; 
When the fiery fight is heard no more, 
And the storm has ceased to blow.” 


Three tremendous cheers for the British 
Union-Jack went up from the Malabar’s 
deck, and for the moment I thought it a 
beautiful thing to be a human being! there 
are such opportunities for magnanimity, so 
many occasions for admiring our rivals. 

On the following afternoon we arrived at 
Bombay, where our men and those of the 
Runjeet Singh became jolly companions, bit- 
ing tobacco off of the same plugs with each 
other, and touching glasses at their favorite 
resorts; the Yankee’s “Here luck to all!” 


echoing in spirit the Englishman's “’Ere’s 
’ealth to hevery one!” Yet in spite of these 
generous toasts, woe to the hapless French- 
man or Spaniard who chanced to cross the 
hawse of either John Bull or Jonathan. 

We left Bombay erelong, and I never again 
met with the Runjeet Singh, or any of her 
crew. My last recollection of her brave tars 
pictures them as they sat with us on the 
evening before we sailed, when all hands 
roared out the old salt water song of love: 

“ Blow high, blow low, let tempests tear 


The mainmast by the board, 
My heart with thoughts of thee, my dear, 
And love well-stored, 
Shall brave all danger, scorn all fear, 
The roaring wind, the raging sea, 
In hopes on shore, 
To be once more 
Safe moored with thee.” 


A LEGEND OF ANCIENT CORINTH. 


BY GEORGE L. AIKEN, 


Tue Athenian army invested Corinth, and 
the siege was closely pressed. The King 


of Corinth, Diomedes, was an aged man and . 


could not lead his soldiers to the field, but 
his son, the Prince Neophron, though a mere 
stripling in years, for eighteen summers had 
not nerved his frame for warlike deeds, burned 
with a youthful valor to try his maiden sword 
against the invaders of his country. He 
planned an attack against the enemy’s lines, 
and went forth resolved to conquer or to 
die. 

In the fierce strife that ensued he singled 
out an Athenian leader, whose gallant pres- 
ence and prowess in the field proclaimed him 
a warrior of renown. But he soon had cause 
to rue his temerity. His sword was stricken 
from his grasp, he was hurled to earth and 
the blade of his foe gleamed threateningly over 
his head. He closed his eyes and resigned 
himself to the death which seemed so cer- 
tain; but the Athenian, moved by his youth 
and daring conduct in the fight, stayed the 
descending blow, grasped him by the arm, 
and raised him gently from the ground. A 
generous action which filled the heart of 
Neophron with gratitude. 

This noble act cost the Athenian dear, for 
the Corinthian soldiers, rushing to the res- 
cue of their prince, disarmed his generous 


foe and bore him captive within the walls of 
Corinth. He was conveyed at once to the 
presence of King Diomedes whose aged heart, 
was filled with strong anxiety for his son, 
when he learned the daring expedition he 
had undertaken. 

King Diomedes was fast verging upon his 
dotage. He had but two children, Neophron, 
and a daughter, a year younger than the boy, 
a lovely maiden named Clymene. These 
were the children of his first wife. His pres- 
ent queen was a dark and stern matron 
whom all feared and trembled at. A gloomy 
woman, who was thought to be in league 
with evil spirits. She walked and moved 
more like an animated marble statue than a 
being of flesh and blood. 

Those who knew her history did not won- 
der at her coldness. She was an Athenian 
by birth, of noble lineage, it was said, who 
had been torn from her home in the fierce 
wars, and brought to Corinth. Her great 
beauty had inflamed the king with love, and 
he forced her to become his wife. But her 
love he never gained. She loathed him while 
she submitted to his embraces, and yet her 
influence over him was all-powerful. The 
children of the first wife forced themselves 
to pay her the respect and duty they owed 
their father’s wife, but they had never learned 
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to love Queen Ate. Her stern forbidding “Iam an Athenian soldier,” he said—* as 
manner chilled their childish hearts. such let me die, I cannot live a slave.” 
When the Athenian leader was conducted There was one trial more for his fortitude, 
into the presence of King Diomedes, the Clymene came to his side, blushing in maiden 
queen, Glaucippus, Priest of the Temple of modesty. For one moment the radiant eyes 
Jupiter, Neophron and Clymene were also in looked into his, and told the secret of her 
attendance. The prince briefly related the heart, and then the long lashes veiled them 
incident of the fight, enlarged upon the gen- from his longing gaze, 
erosity of the Athenian, and implored his “ Live—for my sake,” she murmured. 
father to set him free. Clymene, who loved When was not Love the conqueror when 
her brother most devotedly, joined her en- he essayed the field? A mist gathered be- 
treaties to his. She thanked the Athenian fore the eyes of Lycidas, and the proud head 
for her brother's life, grasping his hand with drooped. 
fervid earnestness. But when she saw the “JT will live,” he cried, huskily, “ I will be a 
dark eyes bent upon her face with a frank slave!” 
look of admiration, and noted the tall and Thése words excited different emotions in 
warlike figure, with its martial bearing, she the breasts of his hearers. Neophron and 
withdrew her hand in some confusion, whilst Clymene were filled with joy, whilst a fierce 
her heart fluttered painfully. Inall the Co- light gleamed from Ate’s eyes, and she 
rinthian host she had never seen so gallant murmured: 
and so brave a warrior, and her throbbing “At last, O gods of vengeance, ye have 
heart acknowledged it had found its lord. heard my prayer.” 

The entreaties of the prince and princess § Lycidas was conducted to the slave’s dwell- 
were of little avail. In that barbarous age ing, and compelled to lay aside his armor and 
the decrees of war were stern and cruel. The assume the habiliments of that degraded 
captive had to choose between slavery and class, It cost him a bitter struggle to submit 
death. His rank made no difference—this to this humiliation, but the thought of those 
cruel usage applied equally to the general bright eyes sustained him, and he submitted 
and the common soldier. without a murmur. But fresh trials were at 

The captive’s splendid armor proclaimed hand for his proud and undaunted spirit. 
him noble and a chief of note. He told fear- The king gave a banquet, and Lycidas was 
lessly who and what he was—by name Ly- summoned to attend upon him, as cup-bearer, 
cidas, by rank a general, and the second in and serve the wine. 
command of the Athenian host. From The- Clymene was there amongst the guests, 
seus did he boast his lineage. Atthat name and her sweet presence nerved him for the 
the dark queen Ate exhibited emotion, a office. But when the king, vain-glorious over 
strange sight to those who had never seen the petty triumph of the Corinthian arms, 
her moved before. She gazed earnestlyupon proposed the toast “Ruin to Athens,” the 
his face, with a dreamy yearning look, whilst fierce soul of the warrior broke forth, and 
her bosom rose and fell like ocean waves. dashing the cup, which Dionmiedes was even 

When Lycidas was asked if he would save then reaching to grasp, to the floor, he hurled 
his life at the expense of freedom, he proudly forth a fierce denunciation upon the dotard 
answered —no! In vain Neophron urged king. 
him not to throw away his life, promising to Ate looked on in exultation, and did not 
make his bondage light. Ate advanced to strive to check him, but Neophron and Cly- 
his side, and whispered, “ Live.” mene, fearing for his life, endeavored to ap- 

“Who gives such counsel?” he asked, pease him. But he had spoken words which 
haughtily. he could not and would not recall. Enraged, 

“One of Athens,” she answered, with a Diomedes had him conveyed to a dungeon, 
meaning look. there to await a speedy death; and when 

He gazed upon her curiously, with an in- Neophron sued for him, the king, artfully in- 
quiring glance, and that dark gloomy face, cited by Ate, turned hisrage upon him. The 
in which beauty still shone resplendent, discussion grew hot and fierce, and in the 
seemed to perplex his mind, like some lost end Neophron was banished from Corinth, 
faded vision of the past. But he shook his and Clymene fled, weeping and dismayed, to 
head negatively; he could not yield even to her chamber; and the dark queen, Ate, 
this urging. ' smiled with a ferocious joy. The statue was 
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being imbued with life—but that life waster-  “Itis thy lot—thy glorious lot—to give me 
rible. She felt her hour was nigh. all I live for—freedom and vengeance!” she 
That night in the Hall of Statuses she had exclaimed, fiercely. 
Lycidas brought before her by a trusty mes- “What wouldst have me do?” he asked. 
senger. With gleaming eyes she surveyed “T have not wasted the opportunities my 
the noble form of the Athenian as he stood power has given me here,” she answered. 
respectfully awaiting her pleasure, “In the depths of neighboring caverns foes 
“ What is thy will?” he asked, wondering of Diomedes meet who will obey thee; lead 
at her silence and the strange emotion de- them thence to-night—surprise the palace— 
picted upon her face. slay this hated king—or bear him as a slave 
“T behold in thee a soldier,” she answered, to Athens,” 
“born of that glorious soil whose meanest He started back appalled at this wild 
son is nobler than barbarian kings, with an scheme of vengeance. 
arm worthy to serve a daughter, who has “Never!” he exclaimed. “I am a foe to 
claim on its best blood. Hast thou already Corinth, not a traitor, nor willI league with 
learned enough to steel thee for a generous treason. Aughtelse man can do, in honor, 
deed; or shall I wait till thou hast lingered shall be thine.” 
long in sorrow’s mighty school? I am mis- She exhibited no anger at his refusal. 
tress in it, and know its lessons well,” she “T thought I knew Athenians well,” she 
added, bitterly. said ; “ and yet thy speech is strange. Whence 
“If thou hast aught of honor to suggest, I these thoughts which reach beyond a soldier’s 
need no more to fit me for thy purpose,” he sphere?” 
replied; “if thy aim hath taint of treachery “From Athens,” he responded. “ Her 
or meanness in it, I think no pain will bend groves; her halls; her temples; nay, her 
me to thy will; at least, I pray the gods streets have been my teachers. I had else 
so!” been rude, for I was left an orphan, in the 
“ Hadst thou borne long years of lingering charge of an old citizen, who gave my youth 
wretchedness like mine, thou wouldst not rough though kind nurture. The hut which 
play the casuist thus,” she rejoined, passion- held my foster-father had for me no charms— 
ately. “ Who guesses, save the woman who I lived abroad; and yet there is a spot where 
endures, what it is to pine each weary day I have felt that faintness of the heart which 
in forms all counterfeit; each night toseek a traces of oblivious childhood bring upon ripe 
couch thronged by the phantoms of revenge, manhood; where small heaps of stones, 
till age find her in all things weakened, save blackened by fire, bear witness to a tale of 
the wish, the longing of the spirit, which rapine which destroyed my mother’s cot and 
laughs out in mockery of the withering bore her thence to exile.” 
frame! O Lycidas, I have endured all this— “Where stand those ruins?” demanded 
I, who am sprung from. the great race of Ate, who had listened with intense interest. 
Theseus.” “On a gentle slope broken by workings of 
He started at the word. an ancient quarry, abouta furlong from the 
“From the race of Theseus!” he exclaimed, western gate. An olive tree projecting over 
regarding this sad woman with astrange and the cottage site which fire had blighted, with 
indefinable interest; “of the godlike man two melancholy branches stretched over its 
whose name hath shone upon my childhood meagre vestiges.” 
as a star with magic power?” “It is plain!” exclaimed the dark queen, 
“ Reduced to basest needs by slow decay in with an emotion which surprised and bewil- 
Attica, next arrayed in hateful splendor here, dered the young soldier. “ Let the work be 
I bear small trace of whence I sprung. No done, and then I shall aspire. I must not 
matter—spurned—disowned ‘by living kin- wait another hour for vengeance. Dreadful 
dred, I have converse held with those of my powers!” she continued, as if addressing 
great family whom death hath stripped of some invisible but present beings, “ who on 
all but glory; and they wait the triumph of the precipice’s side at eve have bid gigantic 
this hour to hail me theirs,” continued the shadows grayly pass before my mortal vision 
queen, with a wildness almost akin to frenzy. —dismal forms of a fate-stricken race—I see 
“Shame to our city, who allowed amatron Hi now, whom you led follower of your 
of that great race to languish!” cried Ly- ghostly train!” 
idas, with generous warmth. Lycidas could not guess the meaning of 
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these wild words. The messenger returned dealing death upon the slayer, who unslain 
to conduct him back to his dungeon. would draw its withering curse upon them 
“Only for a brief time,” Ate whispered in both. Such was the superstition of that age. 
his ear. “This night I will make thee Ate placed Lycidas upon her right hand to 
great! do him honor, and when the priest solemnly 
Once more in the solitude of his dungeon demanded the murderer’s name, unhesita- 
Lycidas reflected upon his strange interview tingly she answered—NEoPHRON ! 
with the queen. He deemed her mad—thus “ It is false!” exclaimed Lycidas, rising in- 
only could he account for her strange words. dignantly, for he knew full well that it was 
His reverie was disturbed by his dungeon her own hand had done the deed. “I will 
door unclosing again, and a vision burst upon proclaim the true assassin. It was—” 
his sight that thrilled his soul with rapture. “Tuy MOTHER!” she hissed hoarsely in 
Clymene stood before him. The grateful girl hisear. “Orash boy! be silent—and Corinth 
had bribed his guards, and come to give him is ours!” 
freedom. She informed him of Neoplhron’s Lycidas paused aghast. This dark and 
banishment, implored him to befriend the vengeful woman his mother? A murderess, 
exile, and pointed out a secret path beyond whose hands were stained with a husband’s 
the city walls. Impulsively heclasped her to blood! He shuddered at the thought. And 
his heart, kissed her fair forehead and hast- must he see the young and generous Neo- 
ened on his way. phron perish for her crime—dim Clymene’s 
In the wood beyond the walls he encoun- bright eyes with weeping? Yet to spare 
tered an Athenian outpost commanded by them he must doom his own mother—that 
his friend Belon. He received a joyous wel- would be too unnatural. All eyes in the as- 
come—for he had been given up for dead. sembly were fastened upon them while he 
That night he rested in the camp,and in the thus deliberated. He must make good his 
morning, by general acclamation, he was cho- words—or lose the respect of friend and foe. 
sen to lead the assault which was to level His course was decided upon. 
Corinth’s pride. “You say you can proclaim the true assas- 
The marshalled host of Athens saw the sin—do so,” said the priest. 
beleaguered gates fly open without resistance. “It was—myself!” answered Lycidas, 
Ate, the queen, welcomed by message Lyci- firmly. 
das and his soldiers to enter the city. Strife Ate sprang fiercely to her feet. 
was suspended—an armistice brought about “He lies!” she cried. “It was I myself 
by a dreadful crime. Diomedes had been who didit. Iam his mother, and he seeks 
assassinated, and Ate was supreme in Co- to save me. Here is my dagger, red with the 
rinth. Neophron, who had stolen back in old king’s blood, and thus I wash away the 
the still hours of the night to bid his sister a stain.” 
last farewell, was strongly suspected of the She plunged it to her heart, and fell dead 
crime. at her son’s feet, thus expiating her crime. 
Glaucippus, the Priest of the Temple of Neophron was hailed as King of Corinth, 
Jupiter the Avenger, had given out that the and peace declared with Athens, and as a 
gods had proclaimed Queen Ate as one gifted means of cementing this union he bestowed 
to pronounce the murderer’s name. Corin- his sister upon the man to whom he owed his 
thians and Athenians, late opposed in mortal throne. And so Clymene was rewarded for 
conflict, now assembled in the Temple of her gentle love and trust; for no greater hap- 
Jupiter to do the solemn work of justice. piness could have been hers than to become 
Heaven required both nations to unite in the bride of Lycidas. 
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DARK-CORNER. 


BY CARRIE D. BEEBE. 


Ir was a brown house, square and spacious, 
closely surrounded by tall dark fir trees; 
while heavy vines, honey-suckle and prairie 
roses clung to its walls, and closely twined 
about the windows. The fir trees cast a shade 
above the house and around it; no thin 
shimmering shadow with light foliage out- 
lined, but dark as a pall, through which no 
slanting bar of blessed sunshine ever pene- 
trated. The house was near the street, but 
its occupants were as securely removed from 
observation, as though it stood in the heart 
of a dense forest. It was comfortably fur- 
nished within; and a tidy, though not taste- 
ful hand had arranged everything with 
minute exactness. 

For years but two persons had lived within 
its walls, the owner Paul Gary, and his house- 
keeper Charity. The former was a widower, 
of perhaps two score years, tall and pale, 
with dark gray eyes, and hair slightly silvered. 
Charity was some ten years older, prim and 
square, with stiffly-starched caps, and a style 
of dress whose fashion had passed away with 
her girlhood. 

Fifteen years before, Paul Gary married, 
and brought his bride to his home. After 
one year of happiness, he one morning, 
awoke to find his idol turned to clay; his 
wife had broken her marriage vows, and fled 
with a man he had believed to be his friend. 
The exact particulars no one ever knew; for 
they dared not question Paul, and Charity, 
like that benign quality whose name she bore, 
“covered a multitude of sins.” 

Five years afterwards his wife returned, a 
pale shadow, and after a week’s illness, died. 
She was quietly buried in the village ceme- 
tery, but further than this no one could learn. 

Time passed, and the fir trees cast longer 
shadows across the lawn, but seemed to bring 
no change to the inmates of the house. Ru- 
mor said that a little girl, on returning from 
schoul one day, found the gate ajar, and spy- 
ing some pale roses in bloom, entered noise- 
lessly, and after plucking a few that climbed 
over the porch, she glanced timidly about, 
exclaiming, with a shudder, “ O, what a dark 
corner!” while Paul, hidden behind the vine, 
exclaimed, “A fitting name, but more de- 
scriptive of my heart!” 


Terrified by the deep voice, the child ran 
down the path and escaped, and thereafter, 
the place was called “ Dark-Corner.” 

One day when Paul rode down to the vil- 
lage, he accidentally heard that a stranger 
was dying at a wayside inn. He gave little 
heed to the report, until he heard the name, 
Robert Kingston. 

“Can it be little Robbie Kingston,” he 
asked himself, “ my schoolmate and friend ?” 
The thought weighed upon his mind, until, 
determined to satisfy himself upon the sub- 
ject, he entered the inn and asked to see the 
dying man. 

Great was the surprise of the attendants, 
when Paul, with noiseless step, entered the 
sick room. His fears proved true. Pale and 
still, at the gates of death, lay the companion 
of his boyhood, whose face he had not looked 
upon in years before. Kneeling by the bed- 
side, was a young girl, her face buried in her 
fair hands, while thick clustering curls of 
gold fell over them; bright hair so like Rob- 
bie’s when a boy. 

Bending over the bedside, and tenderly 
touching the damp locks of his dying friend, 
he said: 

“ Robbie, don’t you know Paul Gary ?” 

A smile lighted the features of the dying 
man. “Paul,” he spoke faintly, “ you have 
come in answer to my prayer. Fate has 
dealt hardly with me since we parted; and 
now I leave my child, my little Lily, almost 
penniless, and without a protector.” 

He was too weak to say more, but a look 
of entreaty entered his fast glazing eyes. 
The strong tide of early love swept over 
Paul’s thirsting heart, and he said tenderly: 

“T will be her protector, Robbie, fear not 
for her future.” 

So the man died peacefully, and when he 
was buried, Paul took the sorrowing Lily to 
his home. It was a “ nine-days’-wonder” in 
the village, though all lauded Paul’s action 
in the matter. 

“ His age renders it entirely proper,” said 
Mrs. Hanlon, the oracle of the town. 

“And his good character, too,” chimed her 
echo, Miss Low; and she was the nearer 
right of the two, Paul bore on his forehead, 
and in his whole demeanor, the mark which 
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nature stamps upon all hernoblemen. There 
might be more popular men—men with 
greater depth of thought than he, but none 
who saw him could fail to be impressed by 
his calm dignity, and his sacred sense of 
honor. 

His heart naturally warmed towards the 
child of his friend, but he had been so long 
accustomed to solitude, and quiet gloomy 
ways, that the days seemed sad and long to 
poor Lily, who had been almost the sole ob- 
ject of her father’s love. She soon learned 
to view Paul with dread, “he is so icy and 
strange,” she thought. 

Paul spent the greater part of his time in 
the library, which was neatly fitted up and 
contained a fine collection of books. He was 
acontributor to several popular magazines; 
now a sage treatise, and now a touching poem 
emanated from his pen, but as he wrote un- 
der a nom de plume, Lily knew nothing of the 
nature of his productions. 

One day as he was practising in the parlor, 
the door leading to the library opened, and 
Paul came out, pen and paper in hand. She 


stopped her music, thinking it might disturb 
him, but he requested her to resume. She 
took up the strain she had left, and Paul 
commenced writing. | 

“T am afraid 1 will disturb you,” she said, 
at length. 


“Go on!” he exclaimed, somewhat impa- 
tiently, “ it inspires me.” 

So she played for hours, and he wrote on. 
At last he rose. “ Thanks!’ he said, abruptly, 
and left the room, leaving Lily to wonder 
more and more at his strange ways. 

At another time he asked her to sing; but 
she had only commenced, when he broke out 
in a hymn of an entirely different character 
from the song she was singing. Hurriedly 
finishing, she left the room to indulge in a 
hearty fit of laughter, while Paul sang on, 
apparently oblivious to everything around 
him. 

“What a singular man,” thought Lily. “I 
wonder if it is possible for me to thaw him 
out and make him at all companionable.” 

So she tried in every way to draw him ont, 
but he was almost uniformly taciturn, and, 
discouraged at last, she left him to his 
solitude. 

Charity did not prove so unbending. She 
hunted hen’s eggs with Lily, picked out the 
largest apples for her, and made little fancy 
pies and cakes for her, for, though Lily was 
seventeen, she seemed to Charity a mere child. 


One day when Paul, who never missed his 
drive, rode out, Lily went into the library, 
and leaning her cheek against the window- 
pane, stood watching the storm. She felt so 
lonely and weary, that the tears were soon 
dropping down her cheeks as fast as the rain- 
drops fell without. 


Paul, returning unexpectedly, found her 
thus. She hastily wiped her eyes, thinking 
he would not notice her as she passed out, 
but he paused in the doorway saying, “ What 
have we here—tears ?” 

Lily turned and faced him. 

“ Yes, tears,” she said. 

“Sit down and tell me the cause of this.” 

“T can tell you in a few words, sir. I am 

tired of this idle lonely life, and I wish to go 
out and earn my own living. I can teach, 
sew or cook, and scrub if necessary, but I 
cannot longer live in this manner.” 
* “Your father gave you to me, Lily; do you 
consider his judgment at fault? Are you too 
proud to accept a home from the guardian 
appointed by him? Do you wish to take al- 
most the sole pleasure from a life whose joys 
have been but few?” 

Lily’s tears began to fall afresh. 

“ Lily,” he cried, “ dry your tears, if youdo 
not wish to drive me mad!’ 

She looked up in astonishment. Could it 
be that he did not consider her a burden, afler 
all? 

“Do you dislike the place?” he asked. 

“No, but Iam so lonely. When my father 
gave me to you, he thought you would love 
me a little, at least, and not treat me as a 
perfect stranger.” 

A look of surprise crossed his face. 

“So you wish me to love you?” he said. 

“Of course I do.” 

He leaned against the mantel for a mo- 
ment; his face was very pale, and his lips 
compressed. 

“So you wish me to love you ?” he repeated 
slowly, at length, his features relaxing; “I 
might, perhaps, if you were not so beautiful.” 

“ Beautiful!” exclaimed Lily, in astonish- 
ment. “I did not know you ever looked at 
me until to-day. If that is all, I’ve no doubt 
I could disfigure myself in some way.” 

“Very likely. But suppose I should love 
you, do you think you could care for me?” 

“ Well, perhaps I might, just a little, that 
is, I could, if you were not so homely.” 

“AmI homely? I was not aware of it. 
Perhaps I might improve my appearance.” 
“I’ve no doubt you can.” 
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“Suppose you make a suggestion or two.” 

“If you were to smile occasionally, it would 
be a great improvement. If you wish to 
learn how, I will teach you, with pleasure.” 

“Ts it possible that I never smile?” 

“ You never did, to my knowledge.” 

He was silent for a few moments. 

“I have made a great mistake,” he said, at 
last; “and I am surprised that you could en- 
dure to live in this manner so long. In the 
first place, I should have told you that it isa 
great pleasure for me to have you here; the 
house seems more like a home. Then you 
ought to have taken more exercise, and to 
have had other society. But really, it never 
occurred to me that you would not amuse 
yourself in whatever way you liked best. I 
will try to do better, if you will forgive me, 
and never speak of leaving me again. I loved 


your father, and it is a dear pleasure to be 
entrusted with his child. Whenever you de- 
sire my services in any way, tell me, and do 
not feel hurt if I am sometimes moody; it is 
my way.” 

Lily went to her room in a happier frame of 
mind than she had known for months before. 

“T wonder if he really thinks I am beauti- 
ful?” she soliloquized, as she peeped in the 
mirror. “I think he must, for a man who 
never smiles, certainly would not jest. I 
wonder papa never told me so.” 

Sho seated herself by a little table, resting 
her chin upon the palms of her hands. “I 
do really wonder if I could not do something 
to make him like me,” she mused. “O, I 
have it;”’ springing up and clapping her 
hands, “ I’ll comb my hair before I retire at 
night, and leave it tumbled in the morning, 
and see what he says to that.” 

So, next morning, when she appeared at 
breakfast, her hair clustered in little golden 
rings all over her head. 

“ Good-morning,” said Paul, “ how wonder- 
fully your hair is like your father’s to-day, 
Miss Lily. I always admired his, I remember, 
when we were boys.” 

Lily laughed. “I was trying to look home- 
ly,” she said, “so I didn’t curl my hair this 
morning.” 

Paul smiled in return. 
80,” he said, 

“O,” said Lily, 
when you smile.” 

“Do you really think so?” 

By this time the smile ran over his face, 
and discovered a dimple in either cheek. 

Lily could not repress her delight. 

23 


“TI like it better 


“you really look passable 


“It transforms you completely,” she said. 
“T should never be afraid of you, if you 
would always smile.” 

“You are afraid of me, then ?” 

“A little. I was, I mean, I am not now.” 

“And you must never be again.” 

Before the meal was ended, the icy barriers 
that separated their hearts had melted away; 
they had begun to understand each other, 
and were already firm friends. 

Charity, waiting on the table in silence, for 
once opened her eyes wide in astonishment. 
But there was a sort of pleasurable feeling 
connected with the look, and when the table 
was cleared and she sat down to her own 
lonely meal, she gave a sigh of relief, saying, 
“T can see how it will all end, and it is best 
so.” 

Meanwhile Paul and Lily had adjourned 
to the piazza, still engaged in animated 
conversation. 

“You must drive out with me to-day,” he 
said. “Do you ride on horseback, Miss 
Lily ?” 

“No, I do not; but I should like it, O so 
much!” 

“You shall learn,” he replied, “and I will 
teach you. Camanche is a splendid saddle- 
horse, and very gentle, despite his name. 
You have no riding-habit, I suppose.” 

“No, I have none,” said Lily, in a slightly 
perplexed tone. 

“Mrs. Binn, the principal milliner and 
dressmaker of the village, visits a neighbor- 
ing city every season, for the purpose of filling 
orders and securing the latest styles. I saw 
an advertisement to that effect in the village 
paper yesterday. She can select a habit for 
you while in the city; it will be the very 
thing. We will drive down to the village at 
once, and give the order.” 

“T think I shall be able to make one out of 
adress I already have,” returned Lily, her 
face flushing crimson as she remembered that 
the funds left after her father’s death were 
exhausted in procuring her mourning. 

“How is this?” asked Paul.- “A moment 
ago you were all sunshine, all smiles, and 
now you are perplexed, frowning. Ah, I see. 
You will not accept a gift from your father’s 
friend.” 

“ Lily,” he resumed, after a pause, “do you 
know that I have not a relative on earth? 
Do you know that before I saw you Iwas not 
bound by any feeling of real love to a living 
soul except your father? I never had a sis- 
ter, I never had a daughter, but I love you 
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with a love entirely different from that which 
I have ever felt for a human being before. 
When you are dignified, I fancy I feel towards 
you as a brother might to a dear sister; but 
when you are childish, as you are now, you 
seem to me more as a daughter would to an 
affectionate parent. Now, once for all, let us 
decide this question; will you let me care 
for you as though you were my own—-sister? 
Let me be your protector, as your father 
designed ?” 

The tears beaded Lily’s lashes as she placed 

her hand in his. He tenderly kissed her 
forehead as a seal to the compact; and as he 
did so a new-born joy and hope thrilled his 
heart. 
* The habit was ordered, and when it ar- 
rived, Lily went up to put it on for a ride, 
hardly realizing that anything so elegant 
could really be hers. Paul had given all the 
directions concerning it, at her request. She 
looked wondrously beautiful as she appeared 
on the piazza, the rich black velvet skirt trail- 
ing on the floor, and the jaunty hat with the 
sable plume making her hair so bright and 
golden by contrast. Ter violet eyes were 
sparkling with pleasurable excitement, and 
her cheeks rosy with health and happiness. 
Paul thought he had never seen a fairer 
picture. 

She had often petted Camanche in the 
stable, but now, as Paul assisted her to 
mount, her head grew dizzy and her hands 
trembled. 

Paul observed it, and taking the rein, he 
instructed her how to hold it, and, after giv- 
ing at length some general directions, he 
placed in her hand a small riding-whip, and 
pointed to the golden ferrule with her name 
engraved upon it. 

She smiled, and the blood rushed to her 
cheeks as she thanked him; and grasping 
the rein firmly in her hand, she said, “I do 
not think I shall be afraid now.” 

Paul mounted his horse, and they rode 
away, very slowly at first; but by degrees 
Lily’s fears all vanished, and she gave herself 
up to the spirit of abandon—the wild, free 
emotions one feels when mounted fipon a 
safe, but spirited horse, and dashing along a 
smooth road, surrounded on every side by 
grand picturesque scenery. 

Bright happy days followed. And when, 
one evening, Paul whispered his love for her 
in endearing words, and asked her to be his 
wife, she placed her hand in his and said, “I 
love you—I have no one on earth but you.” 


Charity, passing the door at that moment, 
congratulated herself upon her sage prophecy 
of the previous month, aud immediately 
placed a box of raisins on her list of wants 
for the following week. “I will make the 
plum-cake at once,” she said, “ as it improves 
by keeping.” 

Two weeks afterwards, Lily received a let- 
ter. “It is strange,” she said, as she opened 
it. “I cannot think who would write me, 
and the handwriting is not familiar.” 

It proved to be from adistant relative; he 
had been her schoolmate, her boy lover, and 
Paul marked the flush on her cheek as she 
read it. 

“It is from a distant cousin,” she explained, 
as she placed it in his hand. He wrote in a 
friendly strain, not in the least lover-like, 
saying that he was obliged to pass through 
their village on business, and promising him- 
self the pleasure of a visit at the house of Mr. 
Gary, if agreeable, on his return. 

“ Write to him to come, by all means,” said 
Paul. 

A pang shot through his heart as he wel- 
comed him,a week later, for Edgar Wilde 
was very handsome, with something in his 
look that reminded Paul of the traitor friend 
of his youth. 

He admired Lily, and openly expressed his 
admiration, in looks and actions, if not in 
words. Lily would have informed him of 
their engagement, but Paul objected. “ Ed- 
gar would not feel so much at ease,” he 
argued, “ and I wish you to be unrestrained.” 

Lily’s face grew a shade more thoughtful 
as the days passed. Edgar was with her con- 
stantly, and Paul often left them together, 
while days would sometimes pass, without 
her being a single moment alone with Paul. 
He seemed almost as distant as in the days 
when she first knew him, and she wissed his 
dear love sadly. 

Paul observed the change in Lily. “She 
already regards the yoke burdensome,” he 
thought; “fool that I was to trust again.” 
But sometimes when he met her glance, he 
would waver, and almost believe she loved 
him yet. 

One evening, on returning from a walk, he 
met Edgar, who asked permission to address 
Lily. Paul grew very pale, but replied: 

“Certainly, and tell her she will be my 
heiress, whatever may be the result of her 
decision; she is to let her heart speak.” 

As he uttered these words a gleam flashed 
across his eyes; it was from an emerald ring 
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that Edgar wore upon his hand. A purple 
shade settled around Paul’s lips as he said: 

“ That is a curious ring you have; allow 
me to look at it for a moment.” 

“Certainly; it was a gift from my father, 
and once belonged to my stepmother, I 
believe.” 

Paul took the ring. He recognized it at 
once. It washis betrothal ring, the one he 
had given to his first wife. He remembered 
with bitterness the saying, “an emerald with- 
out a flaw,” and thought of his allusion to it, 
when he placed it on her hand, with the re- 
mark that he had found a perfect emerald, and 
a perfect woman. “What was your father’s 
name?” he asked. 

“Henry Hall. My own mother’s brother, 
a childless uncle, adopted me after my fath- 
er’s death, and insisted that I should take 
his name, as he always disliked my father.” 

“And your stepmother ?” 

“She died before my father, while they 
were journeying there. She was a beautiful 
woman, but with delicate health, and the 
most sorrowful looking person I ever knew.” 

Paul could listen no longer, but, returning 
the ring, passed into the house. His mind 
was so tossed by conflicting emotions, that 
he feared his reason would forsake him. It 
is evident, thought he, that Edgar knows 
nothing of the fearful fact, that his supposed 
stepmother was once my wife. He debated 
for some time, whether or not he should re- 
tract the words he had spoken in regard. to 
Lily, “though he may be unlike his father 
in everything but form and feature,” be 
thought. 

Faint and trembling he passed to his room, 
and sitting down by the window, brushed 
the hair from his damp throbbing temples, 
hoping that the air might cool his fevered 
brain. Glancing from the window, he saw 
Edgar and Lily walking under the fir trees. 
Lily’s face was turned from him, but Edgar’s 
was earnest and full of entreaty, and, as 
though actuated by a sudden impulse, he 
caught her in his arms and kissed her pas- 
sionately. 

“T cannot bear it!” cried Paul, as he sprang 
to his feet and set his teeth firmly together. 
“My God! what other tortures are in store 
for me ?” 

He bowed his face upon his hands and sank 
upon his couch. In a few moments he rose, 
and taking his pen, he wrote two notes. One 
he directed to Lily, the other to the cashier 
of the bank in which his funds were deposited. 


He placed Lily’s note upon his writing- 
desk, and making a few hurried preparations, 
he put out his light and left the house quietly. 
All was still as death when he passed out, 
but his excitement was so great he did not 
observe it. He had funds enough in his pos- 
session for several months’ use, if judiciously 
expended. Passing through the village he 
mailed the letter, and as he turned from the 
post-office, he saw Edgar Wilde on the other 
side of the street. Turning aside to avoid 
meeting him, he walked with all possible 
haste to the nearest railway station. It was 
late when he arrived, but, taking the earliest 
train, he was soon in the city, and thence he 
embarked for Europe. 

And Lily? When Edgar sought her under 
the fir trees, and asked her to be his wife, she 
gently, but firmly refused him. Finding that 
entreaty was vain, he caught her in his arms, 
and kissing her adieu, left her. 

Lily lingered in the garden, watching 
Paul’s window, with a feeling of relief that 
Edgar was gone; and until the light disap- 
peared in Paul’s room. “He has retired 
early,” she thought, “ though it isn’t like him 
to wait so long for the result of anything that 
affects us so nearly.” She retired to her 
room and sought her pillow. 

Next morning, however, as Paul did not 
make his appearance, and Charity failed to 
rouse him by knocking, they became alarmed, 
and entered the room. His note to Lily lay 
as he had left it, and taking it up, she read: 


“T saw you and Edgar under the fir trees, 
dear Lily, and witnessed his affectionate ca- 
ress. I give you n° gladly, if you are happier 
to have it so; but it is best for me to go away 
for a time, at least. You are to remain here 
as fw the place were yourown. It shall 
be legally so, some day, and for present funds 
you are to draw from the bank, as I have 
placed a large amount to your credit. Show 
this to Edgar, and he will approve my action. 
I do not blame you; it was quite natural that 
you should prefer his young handsome face 
to my own. Do not let the thought that I 
am unhappy make you so, for, at the worst, 
life cannot be much more desolate than it 
was before I saw your sweet face. Adieu. 

“PAvL.” 


“ He will come back, dear Lily,” said Char- 
ity, as Lily, faint and white, sank into a chair. 

“Not now!” cried Lily, starting up. “IfI 
could rend the veil of the future! but this 
suspense is torture! O Charity, he must, he 
will come back, but it may be long years first. 
If I could only ‘drink madrigora, and sleep 
them all away!” 
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For days she gave her heart up to sorrow. 
The house was closed, and she would see no 
one. But one morning, as she awoke, the 
birds were singing, and she saw the sun play- 
ing on the grass in the far-off meadows, she 
went out and cried, “ Give me some work to 
do, Charity, or 1 shall go mad!” 

“If you please, miss,” said Charity, with 
moistened eyes, “ there are some poor fami- 
lies in the neighborhood that would be glad 
of a little assistance.” 

“It is just what I need, dear good Char- 
ity,” said Lily; “ we will go to work at once.” 

So garments were made and provisions 
furnished, until the poor for many miles 
around blessed Lily’s name, 

The fir trees were thinned and trimmed, 
and flowers planted ; the place must be made 
as attractive as possible, for Paul might come 
at any time. 

Paul wandered over Europe for nearly a 
year, until, by accident, he met an acquaint- 
ance who came from his own native town. 
From him he learned that Lily was unmar- 
ried, that she was waiting for him, and of her 
active useful life. For Charity had thought, 
upon reflection, it was best to make the story 
public. 

Paul heard with astonishment, for his in- 
formant was a man whose word he would 
never doubt. And he had left Lily in that 


heartless cowardly manner, when she really 
loved him. Making his preparations as has- 
tily as he had done on leaving home, he 
sailed immediately, and arriving safely, made 
all speed to return. It was evening when 
he arrived at Dark-Corner, but he saw how 
much it was improved. He rang the bell, 
and Charity appeared at the door, 

“O Charity, where is ehe?” 

Lily heard the cry, and though she had 
been listening for his voice so long and pa- 
tiently, her strength, which had been so en- 
during, left her, and she could not rise. An- 
other moment and she was in his arms. 

“My darling! my brave Lily! my dear, 
faithful girl! can you ever forgive me?” he 
cried, kissing her lips, her cheeks, her hair. 
And Lily laid her head upon his shoulder 
and wept for joy. * 

“T cannot think how I could have been so 
blind,” he said, striving to soothe her, though 
he was not less excited than herself. 

“ Love is blind,” said Lily. 

“Sometimes, and jealousy always.” And 
when they grew calmer, Lily heard the story 
of his life from his own lips. “I am older 
than when I left you; you can hardly love me 
now,” he said. 

“ But I do,” she replied. “And if that will 
bring you happiness, I will love you so you 
shall forget all the bitter sorrows of the past.” 


ABEL BUDGE’S EXPIATION. 
A CALIFORNIA SKETCH. 


BY JOHN 


Ir was the first murder, indeed the first 
startling crime of any description, that had 
disturbed the peaceful current of events at 
Vesuvius—as our mining camp was named, 
on account of the lava, scorie, and other 
volcanic remains abundant in its vicinity— 
since the diggings had been struck; and 
although the more excitable of the boys were 
in favor of visiting summary vengeance upon 
the head of the criminal, the counsels of the 
more cool-headed and order-loving of our cit- 
izens prevailed, and it was resolved that the 
dignity and self-respect of the camp should 
be vindicated by a fair and impartial trial of 
the accused, in strict accordance with min- 
ers’ law, as it was generally interpreted and 
administered in California at that early time. 

The circumstances of the case, as devel- 


CLERKE. 


oped by abundant evidence upon the trial, 
were briefly these: Abel Budge and Samuel 
Sharples had immigrated together from 
Boone County, Missouri, had remained to- 
gether under all circumstances, and at the 
time of the tragedy were copartners in the 
ownership and working of a certain mining 
claim, to wit: “Running lengthwise two 
hundred feet on the ravine, between the 
claims of Daniel McCarthy and Charles E. 
McDonald, and fifty feet on each side of said 
ravine; said ravine being known as Brown 
Dick’s Ravine, in Vesuvius District, County 
of Tuolumne, and State of California.” This 
was the form of the record in the books of 
the district. Up to the date of the tragedy 
the pair had been on the very best of terms, 
notwithstanding that Budge was decidedly 
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bibulous in his habits, while Sharples was, if 
not strictly abstinent, remarkably temperate 
for that period and region. Not that the lat- 
ter was of an unsocial disposition; he was as 


fond of lively company, out of working hours, F 


as any of us, sung his song and told his story 
with the best of us, and, considering the 
quantity he drank, or rather the quantity he 
refrained from drinking, paid perhaps more 
than his share of the reckoning; but, when 
urged to “press his Bourbon” more freely 
than was his wont, he used to say, good- 
naturedly: 

“No, boys; I’ve got as fine a old woman 
and three as hearty young uns at home ez 
there is in old Boone County, Missouri. I 
promised ’em to make my pile ez quick ez I 
could, and go home to ’em no worse norI 
was when I left em; and I mean, God help- 
ing me, to keep my promise.” 

And we all liked Sam Sharples the better 
for his self-denial, for we knew that he liked 
his bitters as well as any of us, and that he 
was by no means parsimonious, only prudently 
economical for the sake of his wife and 
babies. 

But I am wandering from the evidence, 
and introducing what the lawyers would call 
irrelevant matter. I don’t see how I could 
avoid it, however. But to proceed with the 
testimony: For two or three weeks preced- 
ing the tragedy Budge had been on a contin- 
uous spree—not in a state of beastly intoxi- 
cation, but constantly “ full,” and latterly in 
a condition of high cerebral excitement. On 
the fatal day his partner, who had borne his 
waywardness with Job-like patience, work- 
ing steadily all the while on the claim, and 
at the same time cooking the meals and 
doing all the chores about the cabin, ventured 
to remonstrate with him. Budge, whose 
temper had been severely ruffled by an alter- 
cation with other parties concerning a game 
of old sledge in which he had participated in 
Pete Ruffner’s saloon, replied insultingly. 
Sharples, instead of becoming angry, calmly 
expostulated with his partner, endeavoring 
to show him that his conduct was an injury 
to both, and warning him that if he did not 
stop drinking he would infallibly get into 
trouble. It is probable that he pushed his 
admonitions just a little too far, and said 
something that Budge, in his unnatural state 
of excitement, was unable to bear; for the 
latter, in a sudden fit of exasperation, seized 
an axe which stood unfortunately convenient, 
and with a single terrible blow laid Sharples 


dead at his feet. There chanced to be sev- 
eral witnesses to the affair, but as they were 
at some yards’ distance, and Sharples spoke 
in a low tone of voice, they were unable to 
distinguish precisely what he said, although 
they were satisfied from his manner and ex- 
pression that it had not been his intention 
to provoke Budge. ° 

The assassin was promptly arrested. In- 
deed, he made no attempt to escape, but 
appeared to be stupefied with horror at the 
contemplation of his crime, the enormity of 
which he was, although under the influence 
of liquor, sober enough to appreciate pretty 
fully. He made no passionate demonstra- 
tions of remorse, but his countenance seemed 
at once to assume an expression of horrified 
alarm, which it wore for many hours after- 
wards. It is probable that if he had not 
been immediately taken into custody, he 
would have added felo de se to his crime. 
As it was, he passively permitted himself to 
be led whithersoever his captors would. He 
was incarcerated in a deserted cabin, under a 
strong guard, until preparations for his trial 
should be completed. 

Of course, all work in the diggings and 
business in the camp were suspended until 
this most important affair should be disposed 
of. The citizens being gathered together en 
masse, a meeting was duly organized, and 
such speech-making as the occasion prompted 
was indulged in and tolerated. At length, 

* the orators having unburdened their minds 
with a brevity only to be accounted for by 
the profundity of feeling necessarily inspired 
by the subject, business was proceeded with, 
in brief thus: Old Dan Johnson, who had 
been a justice of the peace in Iowa, was se- 
lected to preside over the trial as judge; Dick 
Bannister, who confessed to considerable 
legal acquirements, and was tonguey withal, 
was appointed to prosecute, and Bob Gra- 
ham, who could exhibit a parchment from 
the Supreme Court of Wisconsin, to defend 
the prisoner. It is astonishing to think what 
a quantity of professional talent was buried 
in the diggings in those days. Sam Oldham 
was made sheriff, and a jury was chosen by 
ballot from among such of the citizens as 
had not witnessed the tragedy. When these 
preliminaries had been arranged, it was found 
_that the hour was so late that the trial must 
be deferred until the following day, eight 
o’clock in the forenoon being designated as 
thé hour. 

In the meantime Bob Graham visited his 
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client, who had by this time recovered from 
his stupor, and was giving way to the most 
bitter grief and remorseful self-accusation. 
Bob informed him of what had taken place, 
and said he had come to confer with him in 
regard to the best mode of conducting the 
defence. 

“ Now, look a hyer, Bob,” said the prisoner, 
shaking back his long tangled locks, as he 
lifted his bloated and tear-bedewed face to 
his interlocutor, “that’s all nonsense, and 
I'd a thought you mout a know’d it. I 
killed Sam, in course I did, and I aint a goin’ 
for to go and deny it. If bein’ sorry for it 
would do any good, I’m sorry enough, God 
knows, for Sam was like a brother tome, 
and I loved him as sech. The devil was in 
me, I reckon, or I never would a went and 
doné what I done. But bein’ sorry aint a 
gwine to right the wrong or fetch the dead 
to life agin. Thatcan’t bedone nohow. But 
thar’s a kind of a sort of a way to balance 
things, ef it don’t adzackly balance things, 
and that’s the way it’s got to be. You can’t 
prevent it, and no more can I, even if I 
wanted to, which I don’t. What's the use of 
wastin’ time, and keepin’ of men from thar 
reg’lar work, when the whole thing might 
have been over and done, and me a axin’ of 
Sam’s pardon in Kingdom Come? Jest call 
the crowd together agin, and say to them 
that Abel Budge pleads guilty, and hopes 
God will forgive him; and let ’em perceed to 
swing me up without onnecessary delay; for 
L aint fit to live no longer, and I don’t want 
to, nuther. O Sam, Sam! that it should 
ever have come to this!” And the wretched 
man bowed his head and wept unrestrainedly. 

But Bob Graham, partly because he com- 
miserated Abel, and partly because he would 
not forego this opportunity to air his talents 
with a view to practice when a more artificial 
state of society than at that time prevailed 
would encourage crime and promote civil 
litigation, suggested to his reluctant client 
some new views of the case, which finally 
induced the latter to give his consent to the 
lawyer’s plan. 

“If you plead guilty,” urged Bob, “of 
course, everybody will take it for granted 
that you did so because you saw there was 
not the least hope for you; and some of the 
most important features of the case will be 
kept back, so that it will appear that you 
murdered Sharples in cold blood, and with 
premeditation; whereas, if you plead not 
guilty, and stand a trial, it will come out that 


you committed the crime in the heat of pas- 
sion, without malice aforethought; and, al- 
though your fate will probably be the same 
in either case, yet you’d rather be followed 
to the grave with some kind thoughts from 
from your old neighbors and friends, than 
with their frowns and curses; now, wouldn’t 
you, Abel ?” 

“Thet’s so,” said Abel, stroking his matted 
beard reflectively; “though ondoubtedly I 
desarve all the hard thoughts I hev to bear. 
O Lord! If I had only a know’d it, I would 
a swallowed a hornet’s nest, hornets and all, 
before I'd a tetched a drop of licker!” 

“And there’s another thing, Abel,” contin- 
ued Bob; “this is the first chance the boys 
have had for a trial under the miners’ code; 
they’ve set their heart on it, and made every 
preparation for it. Now, it’s reasonable to 
suppose that they'll feel kinder towards you 
if you let them have their way, than if you 
disappoint them by pleading guilty.” 

“ Thet’s so, thet’s so,” repeated Abel; “ but 
you see, Bob, I’m standin’ on the narrer edge 
of eternity, and I don’t want to go before 
my Maker with a lie in my mouth. I can’t 
go for to stand up and declar that I’m not 
guilty of the murder of Sam Sharples, when 
you know, and I know, and God knows, and 
everybody else knows that I am guilty. I 
can’t fetch myself for to go and do it, Bob.” 

“O, you needn’t trouble yourself on that 
account,” replied the lawyer. “ I’ll make the 
plea as your attorney—it’s a mere matter of 
form, anyhow—and you wont have to open 
your mouth.” 

“Well, hev it yer own way,” said Abel, 
resignedly; “it'll only keep me in misery a 
few hours longer, and p’raps it’s jest as well. 
I’ll hev more time to think over my sins, an’ 
ax pardon for’em. By the way, Bob, send 
me over a plug of terbacker, will yer? that’s 
a good boy. This yer mis’able business 
makes me chaw like a alligator, and I’m clean 
out of the weed.” 

So the trial took place. The court was 
held in the open air, as there was no room 
in the camp spacious enough to hold the 
people who had assembled as actors and 
spectators on the occasion. Uf course, under 
the circumstances, the crowd indulged in a 
good deal of license of speech and movement, 
and Sheriff Oldham and his half dozen depu- 
ties found their zeal and activity tasked to 
the utmost to preserve anything like a proper 
degree of decorum. The court having been 
duly opened, after a form improvised for the 
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occasion, the clerk read the charge against 
the accused, in lieu of an indictment, to 
which Bob Graham pleaded “not guilty.” 
This plea having been entered, Dick Bannis- 
ter opened his case and introduced his evi- 
dence, which was in effect what has been 
hereinbefore stated. The little formality of 
a coroner’s inquest into the fact and manner 
of Sharples’s death had been omitted, partly 
for the reason that there was no coroner 
within a hundred miles or more of Vesuvius, 
but principally because it was considered 
foolishness to waste time in the investigation 
of a matter that was perfectly plain to every- 
body. Sam Sharples was dead, and Abel 
Budge had killed him; every man, woman 
and child in the camp knew that. But the 
wily Bannister, fearing that Bob Graham 
would attempt some professional sharp prac- 
tice, caused the gory corpse to be produced 
in court, where he introduced it with no 
little rhetoric as “a living witness of the 
fearful crime that has been committed among 
us”—a sentence which did not receive its 
full measure of applause until long afterward. 

When Bob Graham’s turn came he ex- 
plained that he did not intend to offer any 
testimony to support a theory of the prison- 
er’s entire innocence. He conceded all the 
facts sworn to by the prosecuting witnesses; 
but he desired to show that the killing was 
devoid of the malice prepense necessary to 
constitute it under statute law a murder in 
the first degree; and his witnesses proved 
the previous good character of the prisoner, 
and the brotherly relations which, up to 


almost the very instant of the commission of . 


the fatal act, had subsisted between him and 
the deceased. Then the lawyers summed up, 
each displaying a good deal of zeal and ani- 
mation, but Graham especially warming into 
touching eloquence on behalf of his client, as 
if he actually had a hope of saving him from 
the extreme penalty of the law. Then Judge 
Johnson delivered his charge to the jury, 
which was the surprise of the occasion. It 
was replete with legal learning, and abounded 
in references to authorities. Its language 
was dignified without appearing pedantic, 
and its sentences were well turned and 
weighty. A reporter, had there been one 
present, would unhesitatingly have pro- 
nounced it an able judicial document. The 
only trouble about it was that it had no 
bearing whatever upon the case; but nobody 
discovered that but the Jawyers, and they 
reserved the matter for future sport; and 
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they subsequently succeeded in capturing 
the original on a printed slip cut from a 
newspaper. It was expected that the jury 
would render a verdict of guilty without 
leaving their seats; but to the astonishment 
of everybody they asked time for a delibera- 
tion, and were accordingly conducted by one 
of the deputy sheriffs to a room borrowed for 
the occasion. 

Throughout the trial Abel Budge sat with 
an air of dejection and penitence upon his 
countenance, which deepened whenever his 
gaze chanced to rest upon the corpse of the 
victim, but brightened considerably when 
Bannister, in his summing up, characterized 
the crime by the severest epithets and de- 
manded exemplary vengeance upon the 
criminal. But as the jury remained out (or 
in, to be strictly accurate), he seemed to be 
troubled and anxious. Many of the crowd 
also seemed restless and disappointed. 

“May I be cussed,” said one, “if I don’t 
believe Bob Graham’s speech and old John- 
son’s charge together will hang that jury. 
Did you notice how the judge charged di- 
rectly in Budge’s favor ?” 

“No, I didn’t,” replied the person ad- 


dressed. “I thought he charged directly 
agin him, AndI reckon the jury wont hang, 
neither. Anyhow, here they come, and they 


wouldn’t be coming so soon without nary a 
verdict.” 

The foreman handed in the verdict. It 
declared the prisoner guilty as charged, and 
sentenced him (which was part of the prov- 
ince of a miner’s jury in those days) to be 
hanged by the neck until dead, between the 
hours of four and six o’clock that afternoon. 

The prisoner heaved a great sigh of relief, 
and his face brightened a shade. A slight 
buzz of satisfaction was also noticeable 
throughout the crowd. 

Judge Johnson, rising with dignity, and 
adjusting his spectacles with deliberation, 
then addressed the prisoner, in quite a differ- 
ent strain from his charge to the jury. 

“Abel Budge, prisoner at the bar! You 
hev heerd the vardict and the sentence which 
the jury in thar wisdom hez imposed onto 
you. Hev you anything to say for yourself, 
whereby that vardict and that sentence 
should not be carried into effect accordin’ to 
the statoots in sech cases made and per- 
vided ?” 

The prisoner arose slowly but firmly to his 
feet, but his form, instead of assuming its 
old upright position, was bowed, as if under 
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aheavy burden. He scarcely dared to look 
around him, as he replied: 

“ve nothin’ to say, judge, agin the var- 
dict and the sentence. They’re righteous 
and jest, and I’m willin’ to abide by ’em. 
But there’s some things I'd like to do, ef it’s 
agreeable, before I’m took off, and there’s a 
few words I’d like to say to my old friends 
and neighbors that I’ve summered and win- 
tered with now a goin’ onto three year, ef so 
be they'll bear me.” 

“Go on, Abel!” was the general response 
from the crowd. 

“Ef the judge’ll excuse me,” said Abel, 
“T feel narvous and queer, arter bein’ on sech 
a bender, and then drinkin’ nothin’ for nigh 
onto twenty-four hours. I calkilated to do 
without it, but ’taint no use; I’m so shaky I 
can’t look a sheep in the face. Hyer, Joe,” 
addressing a by-stander, “ take this hyer puss 
—thar’s a ounce or so into it yet—and jest 
go over to Jim Blackwell’s and fetch mea 
bottle of sod corn. That’s a good boy.” 

“The court,” interrupted Judge Johnson, 
“ cannot allow of no sech irreg’lar perceedin’s. 
The court must pertect her dignity, and I 
forbid you, Joe Baldwin, of fetchin’ licker 
here for the prisoner to drink in the presence 
of the court.” 

“Let him have it, judge; he wont want 
many more drinks, and ’twont do him no 
hurt,” said a voice in the crowd, which was 
largely seconded. 

“Can’t do it, gentlemen,” said the judge, 
firmly. “The court—” 

“O bother the court!” exclaimed Dick 
Bannister. “The court’s adjourned. Joe 
Baldwin, bring that whiskey, and we'll hear 
what Abel’s got to say.” 

The crowd cheered; Judge Johnson sub- 
sided; the whiskey was brought, and Abel, 
after a stiff pull at it, took up the thread of 
his discourse, while the crowd listened with 
a more respectful attention than they had 
hitherto shown to the proceedings. 

“ First of all, gentlemen,” said he, “I thank 
you for the kindness and forbearance you’ve 
showed me, when I hed a good right to ex- 
pect that you’d have tore me limb from lieb, 
like a wild beast. You've gin me a far, squar 
trial, which I was ready to go and plead 
guilty, but Mr. Graham he thought a trial 
would be more satisfactory, and that evidence 
would be fetched out that would sorter soften 
the matter, and make you feel a leetle kinder 
to me, arter I was laid in-my grave, than you 
otherwise would. Not thet I deserve any 


sech; but I leave it to yourselves, now, gen- 
tlemen, ef you was in my boots to-day, which 
I’m glad you aint, ef you wouldn’t rather 
feel that you was pitied in the grave by them 
that you’d lived alongside of and know’d, 
than that they was all down on you, and gin 
you a hard name consarnin’ of everything ?” 

He paused and looked around, as if fora 
reply. Some one responded, “ You're right, 
old fellow. Go on.” And, after again wet- 
ting his lips with the contents of the bottle, 
he proceeded : 

“I’m much obleeged to Jedge Johnson for 
doin’ the squar thing on the trial; and like- 
wise to the desstrick attorney, Mr. Bannister, 
which, though he was rayther pinted and 
hash in some of his remarks, I know’d he 
was only doin’ of his duty, and I didn’t mind 
it. Ez for Mr. Graham, he couldn’t a done 
no better for me, ef I’d a wanted to be cleared, 
which I didn’t. But he’s a good boy, and 
one ez’ll never go back on a client in a tight 
place; mark my words for that. 

“But what I wish more perticklerly to say 
to you, gentlemen, is that ez for poor Sam 
Sharples, a lyin’ there dead by my hand, the 
good Lord Almighty, gentlemen, that I'll 
have to stand before this very day—and may 
he be merciful to me—he knows that I’m ez 
sorry for what I went and done ez anybody 
kin be—ez sorry ez his poor wife’ll be when 
she hears of it away off in Boone County, 
Missouri; and I’d die much cheerfuler and 
happier ef I only know’d that the taking of 
my life would bring back his’n. But that 
can’t be, gentlemen, and all that I kin do 
now is to wipe out the wrong I’ve done ez 
fur ez in me lies, 

“Sam Sharples, lying dead there by my 
hand, gentlemen, was jest like a brother to 
me. He stuck to me through thick and thin, 
and never went back on me nary time. The 
Lord knows I never hed no ill-will toward 
him, no more than I’ve got now, when I ex- 
pect to meet him in a few hours, which I 
hope it will be a better world. But I had 
the devil in me—I'd had it in me before on 
account of sareumstances that I don’t keer 
about rakin’ over now, I’m on the brink of 
etarnity—and though Sam talked with me in 
a way that was adzackly right, it sorter 
ground me, and I couldn’t bar it. I struck 
him unthoughted like; and arter I’d struck 
him, and I see him a layin’ dead at my feet, 
I couldn’t realize it. It seemed like a ugly 
dream tome. But arter I come to myself a 

leetle, ef I'd a had anything to have killed 
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myself with, ’'d a gone and done it sure. 
But the good Lord kep’ me from that, so as I 
have a chance to ax his pardon afore I die. 

“Thar aint much that I kin do, gentlemen, 
towards making this thing right; but so fur 
as in me lies, I’m gwine fur to try fur to go 
and do it. I don’t know much about law; I 
never was tuck up but once afore, and that 
was in Missouri, on a charge of stealin’ a 
hoss, which they didn’t keep me in jail but a 
day or two, and they wouldn’t a tuck me up 
only I was a stranger, and my hoss looked a 
heap like the one that was stole; but I’ve got 
an idee that, even if I’m hung, I’ve got a 
right to say what shall be done with the 
property I leave behind me. Ef I’m wrong, 
I hope one of these lawyer gentlemen will 
say so.” 

“ Your head’s perfectly level on that ques- 
tion,” replied Bannister. “If you want to 
make any particular disposition of your prop- 
erty, you had better make a will.” 

“Thank you, Dick, thank you,” said Abel. 
“T hadn’t adzackly thought of makin’ a will, 
and I’m obleeged to you for givin’ me the 
hint. But I’ll have to ask one of you lawyer 
gentlemen to go and write it for me, bekase 
I don’t know how, and furthermore, besides, 
I aint much of a writin’ scollard.” 

“Just tell me how you want to leave it, 
Abel,” said Bob Graham, “and I’ll draw it 
up for you.” 

“ All right, Bob,” said Abel. “I know’d 
you wouldn’t go back on me nary time. 
Fust and foremost, I want to pay my debts, 
so fur ez I owe any. So fur asI recolleck 
now, I don’t owe any man any cent, except 
you, Bob Graham, fur defendin’ of me, and 
fur drawin’ of my will.” 

“You owe me nothing, Abel,” said Bob. 
“The little I’ve done for you was not for re- 
ward of that kind. If I were to make any- 
thing out of your misfortune, 1 should feel 
that it would be an eternal curse to me.” 

“T honor your feelin’s, Bob,” said Abel, 
“and I’m glad of it, both for your sake and 
for the sake of others. I reckon thar’s nothin’ 
else agin me, and you might as well perceed 
to draw the will.” 

“Don’t you recollect, Abel,” said Levi 
Jones, pressing through the crowd toward 
the prisoner, “you owe me nine dollars and 
a half for drinks on this last spree ?” 

“Knock him down!” “Boot him!” “Cut 
his ears off!” were among the mildest re- 
sponses of the crowd to Jones’s claim. Abel 
insisted upon paying his demand on the 
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spot; but almost instantly Jones was laid 
violent hold of, and “ hustled” off the ground. 
He was driven out of the camp in less than a 
week afterward. 

“Them things bein’ settled,” resumed 
Abel, “ what I was a gwine fur to say was 
this: Samuel Sharples left in Boone County, 
Missouri, a good, and likewise handsome 
wife, and three ez peart children ez you'll 
find anywhars. They aint got no pertecter 
now. The Lord have mercy on me! 

“But Sam and me’s done powerful well a 
diggin’, and we've got a right smart chance 
of dust laid away, besides what Sam sent 
home to his fambly, and what I’ve spent 
drinkin’, gamblin’,and sech. I don’t adzackly 
know how much there is, but it’s a pooty 
comfortable pile, even for a widder with a 
fambly of children. Howsomever, I’ve got to 
go with somebody and show ’em whar it’s 
cached, for nobody’d ever find it, even if I 
undertuck to tell ’em eversomuch.” 

So Sheriff Oldham, with more than two 
thirds of the crowd following, accompanied 
the prisoner to his cabin, where, under Abel’s 
direction, were unearthed sundry oyster cans, 
champagne bottles, etc., the contents of which, 
being weighed at Adams & Co.’s office, were 
a little more than fifteen hundred and twen- 
ty-five and a half ounces—worth in coin 
$27,461.25. 

“ Half of that money,” said Abel, “is mine. 
Likewise half of the claim, and the tools, 
and the cabin and its belongin’s. It’s a 
mighty good claim, and ought to fetch a good 
price, accordin’ ez claims is sellin’. What’ll 
anybody gin for it?” 

“T’ll give five thousand dollars for it,” said 
George Elcott,a brisk young man who had 
been but a few days in the camp, and seemed 
to have plenty of money. As no one raised 
this bid, Abel accepted of it. 

“Now,” said he, “what I want to do is 
this: ’ve got neither chick nor child of my 
own, ez I know of, and my old folks at home 
is comfortable enough off now, pervidin’ they 
don’t hear what’s happened to their boy 
Abel, ez they used to think so much of. They 
hev got a good farm and plenty of stock, and 
they wont live long, nohow. Ez fur my 
brothers and sisters, they’ve scratched pooty 
well fur themselves so fur, and I reckon they 
allus will. So I want the will draw’d so that 
Sam Sharples’s wife and children will get 
everything I’ve got, and I want it fixed so 
that it will be sent to them right off. Gen- 
tlemen, I ax your pardon, and I ax God’s 
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pardon, and jest at this minute I’ve got noth- 
ing more to say. I reckon I’ll have another 
chance to bid you good-by.” 

The will was drawn in accordance with 
Abel’s wishes, and by the time it was signed 
and witnessed the time appointed for his 
execution drew near. A nut-pine tree in the 
edge of the camp had been selected for the 
gallows. Thither Abel was conducted by 
the sheriff, the crowd, undiminished by a 
single man, following silently. A rope had 
been procured, properly knotted, and thrown 
over the limb of atree. Upon reaching the 
ground the sheriff said:* 

“ Now, Abel, if there’s anything more you 
want to say, up and say it rightaway. These 
men aint had no dinner to-day, and I reckon 
they’re getiin’ hungry. I want you to bear 
in mind, Abel, that I’m appointed to do this 
business, and it’s a mighty hard duty to per- 
form—I’d rather give a thousand dollars to 
be shet of it. You wont think hard of me, 
will you, Abel ?” 

“Not the least, Sim,” said Abel. “I’ve 
got no more to say, except to bid the boys 


* good-by, and to ask ef thar’s any one hyer 


has got a Bible and kin make a pra’r.” 

After some little delay, one of the crowd 
remembered that he had a Bible among his 
effects, and another had a prayer-book. When 
they were produced there was some difficulty 
in finding a leader; but Bob Graham finally 
volunteered, and read a portion of Scripture, 
which chanced to be the fifty-first Psalm, 
and well adapted to the occasion; and after- 
wards a prayer, with a great deal of feeling. 
The crowd listened reverently all the while. 

When the devotional exercises were con- 
cluded, Abel said: 

“Gentlemen, I hope you will forgive me, 
ez I hope God and Sam has forgive me, away 
up yonder. Good-by, boys. I’m ready, 
Sim.” 

The sheriff, with moistened eyes and trem- 
bling fingers, adjusted the rope; at his signal 
the platform upon which the culprit stood 
was overthrown, and very quickly Abel 
Budge’s expiation was noted by the record- 
ing angel above. 


“TI7’s of no use to talk about my being 
your wife, Charley. Your father never will 
consent, and mother will never even let me 
see you—if she can help it—without his con- 
sent. No, you mustn’t come a step further!” 
And pretty Rose Carter drew her arm out of 
Charley Hurlburt’s very decidedly, when they 
reached the end of the village common. 
“You know it almost breaks my heart to say 
it, Charley, but I don’t think I can ever meet 
you so again. Mother will be sure to find it 
out, and it would vex her so. And she has 
had enough trouble without my giving her 
any—poor mamma!” 

Handsome Charley Hurlburt shrugged his 
shoulders impatiently. 

“Your mother comes before me, of cougse! 
It is no matter how I feel. You say coolly 
that you can never meet me again; that 
means, I suppose, that we are never to see 
each other again.” 

“Why, no, Charley, if you will only have 
patience to wait! Everything may come 
out right.” ; 

“Wait! You have been telling me to wait 
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for the last two years, and things are no 
nearer to coming out right than they ever 
were.” 

“T can’t think why your father should dis- 
like my mother so. I think mother knows, 
but she never will tell me. Miss Esther 
Wagg says that they were lovers once, and 
had a quarrel that your father can never for- 
get. But one can’t believe all Miss Esther's 
gossip.” 

“T don’t think it is anything more than a 
notion he has got into his head. He’s a 
crochety, set old fellow, but he’s got a good 
big heart, Rose, if one can only get at it. If 
you were only my wife, he would be sure to 
come round and think the world of you. If 
you only would marry me, Rose! At the 
worst—if he wouldn’t come round—he could 
only disinherit me, and I have a pair of good 
strong arms, and some passable brains to 
fight my way—our way—through the world. 

The moonlight showed him her face, and 
he fancied that there was a little shadow of 
hesitation on it. But she shook her head 
firmly after a moment. 
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“Now, Rose, darling, don’t tell me again to 
wait—” 

The rest of the sentence was never spoken, 
for a heavy hand was laid on the young 
man’s shoulder, and an angry voice mimicked 
his tender tones. 

“ Rose, darling! T'll teach you to ‘ darling’ 
her, young man!” 

And there was Dr. Hurlburt’s face, red 
with anger, looking over Charley’s shoulder. 
Rose, at the first glimpse of it, turned and 
ran, like a little coward as she was. 

“Haven’t I forbidden your seeing that 
young woman? What do you mean by 
sneaking round here with her, like a thief in 
the night?” pursued the doctor, furiously. 

“It is not my fault that I do not walk 
with her openly; it is not my fault that she 
is not my wife. It is only because she will 
not consent to be so,” answered Charley 
stoutly. 

“Wont consent to be your wife, eh? It 
doesn’t seem to me that she treats you ex- 
actly like a rejected lover!” sneered the 
doctor. 

“She would marry me, if she were allowed 
to choose,” answered Charley, trying hard to 
keep his temper. “Her mother will not 
consent.” 

“ Humph! not consent? that’s pretty well!” 
growled the doctor. “So she thinks my son 


is not good enough for her daughter ?” 

“She does not object to me. If you would 
give your consent to our marriage, she would 
give hers.” 

“Ah, that’s it! Well, my consent you'll 
never have, young man, you may rely upon 
that. And if ever I hear of your being seen 
with that young woman again, I'll turn you 
out of doors, sir. Not a penny of my money 
shall you ever have, sir. Remember that! 
I am not one to make idle threats.” * 

Charley was about to reply, but they had 
reached the house by this time, and the doc- 
tor went into the office, and shut the door 
behind him with a bang. So there was noth- 
ing for poor Charley to do but to take his 
way disconsolately up stairs to bed. 

In the meantime, the doctor seized the 
poker and stirred up the dying fire in his 
grate savagely. 

“Wont consent, eh? That’s like Rose 
Shepard! she always was a proud piece. 
Let me catch that boy with her daughter 
again!” And he walked rapidly up and 
down the room, brandishing the poker, and 
with a scowl still on his face, looking not un- 
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like a midnight assassin, in spite of the ven- 
erable aspect which his gray hairs gave him. 

But he cooled down very soon, sufficiently 
to carry the poker back to its place, and 
begin a search for dressing-gown and slip- 
pers, a search which proved long, and served 
to turn his Anger from Charley to another. 

“Of all the miserable housekeepers that 
ever I had, this Barnes woman is the worst!” 
he grumbled, jerking himself at last into the 
dilapidated, comfortless looking dressing- 
gown, and slippers trodden down at the heel. 

“Not a drop of warm water, or anything to 
eat in the house, I'll warrant!” And he 
strode into the dining-room, which indeed 
was cold and void of cheer. 

He went into the pantry and munched a 
hard very dark-colored doughnut savagely. 

“T’d turn her away to-morrow, she and her 
husband, too, only that the next one would 
be sure to be worse. They are all about of a 
piece. There is nothing worse to have in the 
house than a housekeeper—unless it’s a wife. 
And I don’t know—” 

Doctor Hurlburt still stood in the pantry, 
solemnly deliberating, after the last morsel 
of doughnut had disappeared. It was so 
long since he had a wife that he could not 
decide whether one was worse than a house- 
keeper or not. It was a question that he 
had been revolving in his mind for years, 
without coming to any definite conclusion. 

“* Better bear the ills we have, than fly to 
others that we know not of, the poet says. 
But then, a man can’t bear this state of things 
long; he might as well live in a cave in the 
woods! No order, no comfort, none of the 
decencies of living. Some time or other I 
shali have to marry, and I might as well 
make up my mind to it at once. And there’s 
the widow Zilpha Thomas. (Strange that 
boy can be such a fool as to run after that 
little jade of a Rose Carter!) The Widow 
Thomas is a good housekeeper, I have no 
doubt; house always looks as neat as wax. 
Then there’s that wood lot of hers that joins 
mine; not that I’m looking out for property 
with a wife, but that lot would come very 
handy; and the widow is a fine woman; a 
little quick tempered, I’m afraid. I never 
did like those snapping black eyes; that girl, 
Rose Carter, is just her mother over again, 
with her blue eyes and her wheedling ways 
—confounded little jilt! and that boy is fool 
enough to be taken in by her. I should like 
to see anybody take mein! No,I thank you! 
once is enough. I said to Miss Esther Wagg, 
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the other day, ‘ The widow Zilpha Thomas is 
a fine woman; a capital manager, isn’t she ?’” 

“* Manager! you may be sure of that. She 
managed poor Reuben Thomas into his 
grave,’ said Miss Esther. 

“But then, it is of no consequence what 
these spiteful old maids say. Most likely she 
has an eye on the situation for herself!” 

And the doctor drew himself up, in the 
proud assurance that when he did take a 
second helpmeet, he should leave every mar- 
riageable lady of his acquaintance incon- 
solable. 

“Tll drive round and see the Widow 
Thomas next week. I don’t think it likely 
that she could manage me!” 

And having made up his mitid, Doctor 
Hurlburt betook himself to his chamber. 
But his face was not that of a man who is 
quite satisfied with his decision ; and he stood 
for a long time at the window, and looked 
down to the foot of the hill, where the Widow 
Carter’s house was plainly visible in the 
moonlight. 

“No, no! once is enough for a man to be 
made a fool of! And that silly boy shall 
never marry her daughter, if I can help it!” 
he said, at last, turning away with a decided 
shake of the head. From which signs an 
observer would have supposed Miss Esther 
Wagg to be right, and the Widow Carter an 
old sweetheart who had “made a fool of 
him.” 

Rose Carter, with pale cheeks and down- 
cast eyes, sat demurely sewing beside her 
mother the next morning, when her uncle, 

old Squire Carter, came in. The pale cheeks 
had been observed but not commented on by 
her mother, but the squire was not so delicate. 

“Bless me! what has become of the red 
cheeks? Why, they are as white as snow- 
balls! Too much sewing and moping, and 
not enough air and exercise—or has its sweet- 
heart deserted it, poor little Rosy ?” 

Upon which Rose’s cheeks grew scarlet, of 
course. But the squire was not satisfied. 

“ The child looks really ill, and something 
must be done,” he said to Mrs. Carter, as he 
went away. “She hasn’t looked like herself 
for months.” 

And the squire, haunted by Rose’s pale 
face, betook himself directly to Doctor Hurl- 
burt’s office. 

“TI want you to go and see my niece, little 
Rose Carter, or prescribe something for her. 
She says nothing ails ‘her, but she looks pale 
and moped. I suppose it is nothing but 
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want of exercise; if these girls would only do 
as their grandmothers did! But you know 
what will help her—it’s nerves, I suppose,” 
said the squire, who fancied that “nerves” 
were at the bottom of all feminine ailments, 

“Ah yes! I'll send her a prescription,” said 
the doctor, heartily. And thinking it the 
heartiness of interest and good-nature, the 
squire went on his way relieved. 

And Doctor Hurlburt, feeling even less 
amiable than on the previous night, sat down 
at his desk, and wrote a prescription for Miss 
Rose Carter. 

Just as he finished it his man Barnes 
brought him a note. It was from the man 
who took care of the doctor's farm on the 
outskirts of the town, near the Widow 
Thomas’s wood lot. 


“The Widow Thomas’s man Jake wants 
to know if you will let the widow take Black 
Bess, to go down to Saugus to the quarterly 
conference meeting to-night. She told him 
to say particular that she didn’t feel very 
well, and thought the ride would do her 
good, if you would be so kind as to let her 
take Black Bess, which is so gentle. 

“SAMUEL HopGKINS.” 


The doctor’s face cleared as he read. 

“Little Sam Hodgkins is waiting for the 
answer, if you please, sir,” said Barnes. 

And the doctor wrote a few words hur- 
riedly, in answer to Samuel Hodgkins, not 
without grumbling at the man’s stupidity in 
not letting the widow have the horse with- 
out applyiig to him. But no matter! the 
widow would not have to ask for Black Bess 
again. “With all my worldly goods I thee 
endow,” he meant to say to her very soon. 

Barnes was entrusted with the two notes— 
one for Miss Rose Carter, and the other for 
little Sam Hodgkins to carry to his father. 

In the meantime, Charley had come to a 
new resolve. He would see Mrs. Carter 
once more, and try to gain her consent to his 
marriage with Rose. Without her consent, 
Rose would never be his wife. It was evi- 
dently a hopeless task to try to overcome his 
father’s prejudices; but he was determined 
that they should not be allowed to destroy 
his happiness, and Rose’s, too, for life. Mrs. 
Carter liked him; she would give Rose to 
him willingly, she had told him, if it were not 
for his father’s objections; she might be per- 
suaded to, in spite of it. , 

And there was no time to lose, for in two 
days he was going away to a distant city, to 
establish himself in business. He had hoped 
to carry Rose with him, but all his pleading 
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had been of no avail to induce her to marry 
him against her mother’s will. All his hope 
now lay in influencing Mrs. Carter. So, early 
that morning he took his way to the cottage 
at the foot of the hill. Squire Carter had 
just left, and Mrs. Carter’s mind was still 
filled with the anxiety regarding Rose’s 
health which he had aroused; so perhaps 
Charley could not have found a better time 
for trying to win her over to his side. 


But, though she did hesitate for a moment, 


his pleading was in vain. 

“ You know there is no one whom I would 
rather have for a son than you, Charley,” 
she said. “But I know your father. He is 
a stern man, avery stern man, and he will 
never relent. He would never forgive you 
for marrying against his will. I cannot con- 
sent to your ruining all your prospects in life. 
You and Rose are both very young; you may 
change. The time might come, Charley, 
when you would regret disobeying your 
father’s wish. You are his only son, and so 
dear to him; and before this, you say, he has 
never thwarted your slightest wish. You 
ought not to disobey him hastily. To be 
sure, his prejudice seems unreasonable—” 

“Unreasonable! It is absurd!” interrupt- 
ed Charley, hotly. “Why, he has never so 
much as seen you, to my knowledge!” 

Mrs. Carter’s cheek flushed faintly. 

“T lived here when I was a girl, you know. 
I knew your father then. He has some 
reasons for disliking me which I don’t under- 
stand.” 

“It is only a prejudice, a notion, I am 
sure,” said Charley. “And he has no right 
to dictate to me in such a matter.” 

And he was beginning his eager pleading 
over again, when Barnes appeared with the 
note. There was no address on the outside, 
and Mrs. Carter opened it, while Charley 
waited in a fever of suspense to know what 
his father could have to say to Mrs. Carter. 

Her face was a picture of amazement as 
she read, but pleasure shone through it as 
she handed the note to Charley. 

It was brief and to the point. 


“ Let him have her. 
“Epwarp H. 


“JT always told Rose he had a heart if one 
could only get at it!” cried Charley, in a 
transport of delight. “Now, you can make 
no objection; we have your promise! And 
I am going away the day after to-morrow, 
you know, and I must take my wife with me.” 
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“ The day after to-morrow! My dear boy, 
you are beside yourself!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Carter. 

“You and Rose have said wait to me for 
so long, that you can’t have the heart to say 
it longer, now that there is no reason for 
waiting. I shall coax Rose over to my side, 
and then you can’t refuse.” 

And he did coax them both over to his 
side, after countless arguments and objec- 
tions, It was arranged that there should be 
avery quiet wedding, to which only a few 
intimate friends were to be invited, the next 
evening. Then Charley hurried home to 
express his gratitude to his father, whom he 
began to think he had misjudged.. 

While this scene was transpiring at the 
cottage, Samuel Hodgkins had received Doc- 
tor Hurlburt’s answer to his note, and being 
somewhat surprised and puzzled by it, had 
transmitted it directly to the Widow Thomas; 
thus relieving himself of all responsibility in 
the matter. 

So the widow, who was adorning her best 
cap with new cherry ribbons, in anticipation 
of the doctor’s taking her gentle hint and 
coming himself to drive her to the quarterly 
conference meeting, was called from . that 
pleasing occupation to read the following 
note, a mere scrawl, written evidently in 
haste and irritation: 


“ Let her take a dessert-spoonful of extract 
of valerian, night and morning for her nerves, 
common sense in as large doses as she can 


The widow’s black eyes snapped so that 
the doctor, if he had been there to see, would 
have liked them less than ever, and the roses 
that had deserted her cheeks, she thought 
forever, reappeared in full bloom. She had 
been angry often in her life—the departed 
Reuben bad not been very easy to manage— 
but never before had she felt anything like 
the wrath she felt at that moment. 

“The impertinent old scoundrel! ‘Gad- 
ding about evenings’ indeed! ‘ Valerian for 
my nerves! as if I were some fidgety old 
maid! ‘Common sense in as large doses as 
I can find.’ How dare he write such a note! 
Well, I have had alucky escape! Stupid, 
cross-grained old wretch! a life of it I should 
have had with him!” 

And the widow put on the cherry-ribboned 
cap upside down, and fell to dusting the por- 
trait of her deceased spouse with a vim. With 
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all his faults Reuben was not the worst man 
that ever lived! 

Charley was obliged to repress his grati- 
tude for a while, for when he reached home 
he found that his father had gone to a neigh- 
boring town to attend a medical convention, 
and would not return until the following 
day. 

When the doctor returned the next after- 


noon Charley was absent, busied with prep- _ 


arations for the approaching wedding. Dr. 
Hurlburt, finding a leisure afternoon upon 
his hands made an unusually careful toilet, 
and drove out to call upon the Widow 
Thomas. 

He had fully made up his mind that it 
would be a lesser evil to have the Widow 
Zilpha Thomas for a wife, than Mrs. Barnes 
for a housekeeper, but he had not the air of 
a very eager wooer, and, in truth, he was not 
without his misgivings; he saw in imagina- 
tion the widow’s black eyes snapping defiant- 
ly at him, and wondered if he should not 
repent, if she proved to be of a quarrelsome 
temper. 

And he cast two or three glances back at 
the Widow Carter’s cottage, and as he did so 
he certainly sighed. The widow had been in 
the window, and she had bowed to him— 
bowed, and actually smiled a little, though in 
ashy sad way. Dr. Hurlburt did not quite 
understand it. He had met her but twice, 
to be sure, since she had come back to the 
village, two years before, but at neither of 
those times had she shown any disposition 
to recognize him. His looks had not invited 
a recognition either then or now, but here 
she was as sweet as a May morning! It was 
all her artfulness, of course! She thought 
she could cajole him into letting Charley 
marry her daughter. She would see! He 
would send that boy to Europe, to China if 
need be, to get him out of Rose Carter’s way. 

Still it is certain that he sighed deeply as 
he passed the cottage, and the Widow 
Thomas's black eyes snapped before him all 
the more ominously in contrast with the 
Widow Carter’s soft shy blue ones. 

Was Miss Esther Wagg right, and ,was it 
possible that there was still a spring of senti- 
ment in the doctor’s heart, which fifty years 
and his crusty temper had not been able 
wholly to dry? 

From afar off the Widow Thomas saw him 
coming, “riding along with that grand care- 
less air, as if he owned the whole town,” as 
she declared, and prepared to do battle. She 


was in such a quiver of indignation that her 

cap-ribbons stood up straight, and the snap- 
ping eyes of his imagination were as nothing 
compared with these! 

“ How dare you come here, you insulting, 
hypocritical villain! you perfidious wretch! 
Leave this house, sir, and if ever you come 
here again I’}l set Towser upon you as sure 
as you live!” she screamed. 

To say that the doctor was amazed would 
but feebly express his emotion. He was 
thoroughly alarmed, and lost no time in es- 
caping from the presence of the maniac (as 
he felt sure she must be), to his carriage. 

“Insane from an evil temper! ah, I knew 
those eyes were not for nothing! But why 
her anger should be directed against me I 
can’t understand; though I suppose her 
wrath falls upon any one who happens to be 
near when the fit seizes her. O, what an 
escape I have had!” 

And Dr. Hurlburt took his homeward way, 
resolved to be contented with a housekeeper, 
and thankful that his lot was no worse. 

Barnes met him with an unusually smiling 
countenance. 

“Mr. Charley’s been wanting to see you, 
sir; he waited a while, but of course he 
couldn’t wait any longer, and it’s six o’clock 
this minute. He told me to tell you how 
thankful and happy he was, and that he 
should feel awful bad if you didn’t come to 
the wedding.” 

“*Thankful and happy! ‘Come to the 
wedding? What are you talking about, you 
idiot ?” demanded the doctor. 

“To his wedding with Miss Rose Carter. 
I thought of course you knew. It’s at half 
past eight.” 

“The young rascal! Does ‘he dare to do 
this?” shouted the doctor, and rushed out of 
the house, and down to the Widow Carter's 
cottage. Mrs. Carter and Charley met him 
in the hall. His wrath had had time to cool 
a little in his walk, and if it had not he would 
have found it hard to be so demonstrative as 
usual under the widow’s calm clear eyes. 
But he expressed his disapproval quite strong- 
ly enough to show them that there had been 
some mistake. 

Charley produced the note, and the doctor 
saw through the mystery at once—Mrs. 
Thomas’s lunacy and all. That stupid Barnes 
had changed the notes. The Widow Thomas 
had been advised to stop gadding about of 
evenings, and Mrs. Carter had considered 
herself permitted to “let him have” her 
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daughter! However angry he might be, the 
doctor saw that it was too late to interfere. 

“ Well, young man, you have chosen your 
way, and you must walk in it! She’s her 
mother over again, they say—you had better 
marry her as soon as possible or she’ll jilt 
you, as her mother did me!” 

The Widow Carter looked at him with 
something like a flash in her eyes. 

“ How can you say that, when you know it 
was you who deserted me?” she said. 

“Didn’t you write me a letter within a 
month of the day that was to have been our 
wedding-day, telling me, coolly, that you had 
discovered that you preferred another?” de- 
manded the doctor. 

“Never! I never wrote you such a letter!” 
said the widow. Charley began to see that 
an explanation was coming, at which a third 
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party would be de trop, and took his departure. 
If he did, then, have a faint presentiment 
of what might happen as a result of that ex- 
planation, at some future day, he was not at 
all prepared for what did occur, that very 
night. 

When he and Rose moved away from be- 
fore the minister who had made them hus- 
band and wife, his father and Mrs. Carter 
stood up before him, and the ceremony was 
repeated for their benefit! They had decided, 
in that brief space of time, that that was the 
best reparation possible for the mistake of 
almost a lifetime. 

And it proved so agreeable an arrangement 
that Dr. Hurlburt is often heard to say that, 
though he has always prospered in his prac- 
tice, he never made so great a success as 
when he wrote a prescription for Rose Carter. 


A MYSTERY. 


BY HARLAN E. WARD. 


WE were used to scenes of pain and suffer- 
ing at the G. hospital, and could look on 
ghastly wounds, and faces on which the mor- 
tal agony inflicted by the surgeon’s probe and 
knife was painted, without blenching or ap- 
parent emotion. But when gallant Harry 
Delmont was brought in from the “front,” 
with a hideous hole in his manly breast, such 
as only a Minnie ball could make, a great 
hush of sorrow and dismay fell upon us all. 
And when the surgeon’s solemn words, “ He 
cannot live three days,” fell upon our ears, 
the hush was broken by the sobs of strong 
men, as well as by the more quiet weeping of 
the female nurses, for all of us loved the 
brave young captain as a brother. 

We hovered over his cot throughout the 
day, and when night came, it was agreed that 
one of us should have the special duty of 
watching beside it through the night, for 
fear that he should waken from the lethargy 
which seemed the prelude of approaching 
death, to ask for something that the steward 
could not obtain. And then I pleaded for 
the privilege, and after some demur it was 
accorded me. 

“Watch him very closely,” said the sur- 
geon to me as I took my seat for the vigil be- 
side the cot of our favorite, “for at any 
moment he is liable to come out of the coma, 
and he may be wandering.” 


But I was very tired, and about midnight, 
do what I could, I could not keep my eyes 
from closing in a half-unconscious reverie, 
which, after a time, merged into a fitful 
slumber. And very soon occurred the mys- 
tery of which it is my present task to tell. 

A bright dream of the “ northern home so 
far away,” was flitting through my brain, 
when suddenly I seemed to be impressed with 
some presence, that held my body in a thrall, 
while my senses became almost preternatur- 
ally acute. Opening my eyes at last, I gazed 
towards the couch of the wounded captain, 
and by his side, with one hand clasped in 
hers, I saw the figure of a young and beau- 
tiful lady, whose eyes were glaring down to 
his with such a look of pitying tenderness, 
that I felt sure at once she was his sweet- 
heart. 

I wondered much, however, how she came 
there in the hospital at that hour of the 
night, when visitors had never been admitted 
after sundown, - And I knew Dr. Vance, the 
surgeon-in-charge, had his own brother been 
dying in that place, and his father and moth- 
er come to see him, would never have admit- 
ted even them, only at regular hours. 

I was so exercised in mind, that I was just 
opening my lips to question the strange visi- 
tor, when I saw the steward with a light, 
moving along at the lower end of the ward 
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in such a way as to bring our visitor between 
the light and me, and then my heart stood 
still. The lamp the steward carried I could 
still see shining, and I was looking through 
the form of the lady who stood by my pa- 
tient’s bedside. 

I gazed in awe upon the apparition for a 
few brief seconds, and then a torpor over- 
came me, and I knew no more until the stew- 
ard roughly shook my arm and bade me to 
awake for Captain Delmont was no longer 
lethargic, but delirious. But when I looked 
upon his clear calm eye, I told the steward 
he was not delirious. 

“Is Nettie here?” he faintly asked, as I 
bent over him. 

I did not question who “Nettie” was, for 
I was certain I had seen. her semblance, and 
I answered, calmly: 

“Nettie has been here, Captain Delmont, 
but she is not here now.” 

“T wish you would call her again, Mrs. 
Ennis, for I wish to speak with her.” 

“Did you speak with her when she was 
here?” I asked, heeding not the steward’s 
great amazement. 

“No,” he answered, simply. “I tried to 
speak, but somehow I could not utter a word. 
I suppose that I was then too weak.” 

“ Was she your affianced wife?” I asked. 

“Not when I joined the army. We had 
been affianced once, but she broke off the 
engagement because—” here his voice fal- 
tered—“ because I was too poor. But I know 
she loves me.” 

“She does,” I said. “I could see it beam- 
ing in her eyes.” 

“If she is here to nurse me,” he exclaimed, 
“T surely shall recover! O, call her now, 
dear Mrs. Ennis—I must have the assurance 
from her own dear lips.” 

But I persuaded him to wait till morning. 
Morning came, and the surgeon, after a hasty 
examination, said the captain was much 
better, and that a chance for life was won. 
As soon as he was gone I turned again to my 
patient, who only murmured, “ Nettie.” 

“ Captain Delmont,” I said, calmly, “ Nettie 
is not here.” 
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“Not here!” he cried, clutching my hand, 
“Not here! why, I saw her last night, 
She has not gone away again, and left me 
here to die alone ?” 

“No, Harry, but she has not yet been here 
—not in the flesh.” 

“Mrs. Ennis, am J mad, or are you? For 
I plainly saw her, and you said you saw her, 
yet you say she has not been here.” 

“ Yes, I saw her,” I replied, “ and she was 
standing by your cot, and in her hand she 
held your own. But, Captain Delmont, 
through her form I saw the candle carried by 
the steward, half a dozen cots away.” 

He turned his face to the wall, and then I 
trembled for the effect I feared my words 
would have. But when he turned his face 
again, I saw my fear was groundless. 

“T called her,” he said, earnestly, “and 
though five hundred miles away, she heard 
me and came to me. God bless her!” 

And for all the surgeon’s prophecy he rap- 
idly began to mend. Days glided by, and he 
grew convalescent. 

Two weeks later, going out one day, I met 
a lady going in, and it needed but one glance 
to tell me who it was. She stared at me, 
apparently bewildered. I went up to her 
and took her hand, 

“This is Captain Delmont’s ‘ Nettie!” I 
exclaimed. 

She looked frightened. I saw that she 
grew pale. I guided her to Captain Del- 
mont’s cot, and, when we reached it and she 
beheld the surroundings, her face grew paler 
still. 

“Why, this is the very place I dreamed of 
seeing, about two weeks ago! and you are, 
the nurse I saw sitting by his cot,” she gasped, 
rather than spoke. 

I did not reply. Harry Delmont had 
clasped her to his breast, and I very quietly 
withdrew. 

Of course, the story ends with happiness 
and marriage, as is usual; but the appear- 
ance by my patient’s cot I fear will never be 
explained. It is a question for psychologists 
to settle or discuss. 
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THE SON OF A POLITICIAN. 


BY C. A. STEPHENS. 


CHAPTER VII. 
I BECOME A CHARCOAL-BURNER. 


Yes, sprawling in a brush-heap, with a 
bear or a goblin snapping his teeth not ten 
feet behind me. Beats all how much one 
can think of in a second, with a proper stim- 
ulant—one like this for instance. I vividly 
remember thinking that Bonney would never 
catch me again, for I was engaged—force 
bear; also that “Ingalls” was outdone at 
last, though not exactly to my satisfaction. 
All this in a second—and time to scream, 
scream twice I believe, to boot. A pretty 
good second’s work; at the end of which I 
scrambled up out of the clinging brush and 
plunged away again, considerably surprised 
at not finding myself caught; and at the 
same time hearing a loud “Halloo there!” 
in the rear. I dodged to cover behind a big 
hemlock, and glanced back. I had left the 
bear some rods behind, springing and strug- 
gling as if in a fit. And several dark forms 
were now in front of the black building. 

“Halloo! Halloo! Who's there?” was re- 
peated in gruff tones. I kept whist; they 


were human beings, probably; but I didn’t 
feel sure of them. It struck me that they 
and the bear might all be of one family. 

“Certainly heard somebody screech!” 
growled a voice. “Sounded like a woman. 
Get a torch, Ben!” And at the same time, 
I thought I heard the click of a gunlock. I 
was strongly inclined to run—but didn’t. I 
was about tired and fagged out, and frantic 
enough to face anything. A glaring yellow 
torch burst into sight round the corner of 
the building, or whatever it was, and moved 
out towards me, over the heads of three wild 
rough-looking men. Perhaps it was mainly 
due to the lurid light of the torch; but they 
did look as much like devils, or ghouls, as 
anything I have thus far come across in this 
world, or hope to meet in the next. They 
first went up to the bear, thrusting the torch’ 
into his face. 

“Go back, you surly devil!’ cried one, 
dealing him a heavy blow with the gunstock. 

The creature reared up, growling fright- 
fully; and IT again heard a chain clank. It 
now flashed upon me, for the first time, that 
the bear was chained. They next passed the 
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torch carefully over the ground about him, 
and presently held it over the brush-heap. 

“Humph! what’s that?” exclaimed one. 
“Cap, isn’t it?” said another. “Lost his 
cap.” 

I put up my hand. I was: bare-headed. 
*Twas the first I knew of it. But I would 
wait a bit. On they came towards me, and 
I looked out from behind the tree. 

“ Halloo there! you little white-faced son 
of a gun!” cried the torch-bearer, peering at 
me. 

“Halloo!” said I. 

“Who are you?” 

“Belated traveller,” said I. 

“Belated trav’ler! the deuce you are! 
What are ye dodging behind that tree for, 
then ?” 

“To get out of the way of your bear,” said 
I, beginning to feel indignant. “That’s a 
pretty creature to have before your door.” 

“Some sense in that, I think,” said another 
of the men. “Did he get a grab at you?” 

“Almost,” said I. 

“Thought I heard you squall,” said he, 
laughing. 

Whereupon they all fell to haw-hawing, as 
if it had been an excellent joke. ~ 

“Here, take your crown-cover,” said he 
with the gun, “ and come up to our fire. You 
can stay in our camp if you want to.” 

I received my cap and followed them in 
towards the great black mass which I sup- 
posed was the camp, casting a look at the 
bear as I passed. He was eyeing me benign- 
ly. I smelled smoke, and now saw that what 
I had been taking for their camp was merely 
a huge mound of earth, around the bottom 
of which in several places there was a red 
glow as of live coals; while from the top anda 
dozen places about the sides, jets of blue 
smoke were curling lazily upward, giving off a 
most pungent odor of burning pitch. I glanced 
stealthily at my rescuers again. Was it pos- 
sible that they lived in that hot thing? for it 
was giving out heat like the great furnaces at 

_the “gasworks.” A suspicion that they 
might be devils, after all, shot through my 
head, and my blood ran cold. A tall, dlan- 
keted figure, without any hat, was standing 
near the mound. “Ugh! white boy,” he 
grunted, as we approached. “Where come 
from ?” 

“From S——” said I, staring at his dark 
harsh face. 

“Where going ?” 

“To F—,.” 
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“Stay through night,” muttered he,"“me 
go with you in morning.” 

On the other side was a fire with stakes 
and a pole across it, from which swung sey- 
eral kettles; while. a lot of pans and pails 
were scattered about on the ground. And a 
little back from this out-door kitchen was a 
quantity of pine boughs and old coats, evi- 
dently used for sleeping purposes. I was 
very glad to find that they didn’t inhabit the 
mound, 

“Had any supper?” said the one they 
called Ben. I said I hadn’t. 

“Get him the rest of that cold meat and 
Johnny-cake, Sam,” said he, addressing the 
one who had carried the gun. 

Sam opened an old tin pail and took out 
several six-inch squares of corncake, and a 
great bony junk of boiled beef, from which 
he slashed off several fragments, and placing 
it all on a pewter plate offered it to me, say- 
ing they were getting a little short of grub, 
or Ishould have something better. I took 
it and thanked him, at which they all looked 
rather amused; and I heard another of those 
guttural “Ughs!” from the blanketed man, 
who had stretched himself out on the boughs 
behind me. Seeing my start and furtive 
glance around, Ben remarked that I needn’t 
be afraid of him. “He wont hurt you. No- 
body but an old Indian man, come along here 
to stay over night.” , 

I had eaten much worse bread and meat 
than that in localities far more genteel. 
Rough and primitive as it looked, it had a 
good wholesome taste , which I should now 
consider as good as a certificate of moral 
character forthe man who manufactured it. 
I had an excellent appetite.in those days, 
and made out a very passable supper. | 

“You can turnin any time you want to,” 
said Ben, pointing to the boughs. “Take 
my old coat there for a coverlet. I’ve got to 
sit up to tend the fire.” 

They were all eyeing me a little curiously; 
and as I didn’t feel just like telling them too 
much about myself, I concluded to go to 
sleep, or lie down and pretend to sleep, to 
avoid questions. Retiring to the boughs I 
got under Ben’s coat; and, after what I con- 
sidered a proper interval of turning and toss- 
ing, began to breathe hard and finally snore. 
And knowing no reason probably, why a be- 
lated traveller should counterfeit sleep, they 
at once took it for the genuine article. 

“Ugh! white boy gone to sleep,” grunted 
the old Indian man. 
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“ Little chipmunk’s pretty tired, I guess,”. 
remarked Sam. 

It has been very truly said that listeners 
never hear much good of themselves; but I 
snored on and listened. 

“Where’n thunder d’ye spose he come 
from—in here this time o’ night?” queried 
the other man, whose name I had not heard. 

“ That’s what sticks me,” said Ben, taking 
up a blazing knot and holding it where the 
light fellon my face. “Come from a distance, 
I reckon. Don’t look like the boys round 
here, too pale and white-livered like.” 

“So he does,” said the other man. 

“But what sent him in here? Looks 
some like a circus-feller, such as dangled on 
the ropes out at S—— last summer,” re- 
marked Sam. “ Like’s not he’s run away 
from a cireus.” 

“ Haven’t heard of any being round here 
lately,” said Ben. 

“Can’t help that. Bet you a dollar he 
come out of a circus. That cap looks just 
like a circus-feller’s cap!” 

“They say those chaps sleep in tallered 
cloths every night,” said the other man. 
“ That’s what makes them so tarnal spry and 
white.” 

Both he and Sam had no doubt that I 
had lately broken loose from the trapeze. 

But Ben didn’t think so; he inclined to 
the opinion that I was the “ new minister’s ” 
son up at F——, who was just moving in. 
Though what the new minister’s son was up 
to, there in the woods by night, wasn’t so 
clear. 

“Humph, he’s no minister’s son!” ex- 
claimed Sam. “Didn’t you hear him swear 
about the bear?” 

Sam must have misunderstood me, I think. 

“ That’s no sign to go by,” contended Ben. 
“The last year minister’s son used to swear 
like a little pirate, and stone all the cats in 
the neighborhood.” 

“ Tell you what!” cried Sam, at last. “We'll 
put up a pole out here in the morning, and 
get him to swinging and performing on it. 
That'll tell the story.” 

Here they went around to the other side 
of the mound for something, and the sub- 
ject was not resumed. 

Ilay along time, snoring and pondering 
which of the two characters they had given 
me it was best to assume, the circus-boy or 
the new minister’s son. I rather liked the 
circus-boy the best. But having strong 
doubts as to my ability to pass muster on 
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the “ pole,” I finally concluded to be the new 
minister’s son. And as the languid heat 
from the burning mound had made the place 
very comfortable, I gradually went to sleep, 
bona fide this time. 

A dull crackling sound woke me—a por- 
tion of the mound had fallen in upon the 
fires beneath;.and Ben was rapidly shovel- 
ling dirt upon it to stop the vent. The oth- 
ers were now asleep upon the boughs near 
me. I put back the coat and sat up, Day 
had not yet broken. The moon, looking 
cold and damp, bung in the western sky just 
visible over the black tops of the pines, It 
was a romantic scene, and a very novel one 
to me. The sombre forest on every side, 
with its unknown. denizens whose lonely cries 
now and then broke the stillness of the night; 
the red fires of the mound and its dreamy 
heat; the hard breathing of the sleepers; 
and, a little apart, the Indian, wrapped in 
his blanket, and occasionally muttering some 
unintelligible jargon in his dreams—altogeth- 
er ascene which, coming suddenly from sleep, 
has fixed itself forever upon my memory. I 
sat forsome time gazing about me and ob- 
serving Ben’s motions, who seemed to watch 
the mound with untiring vigilance. My cu- 
riosity began to rise. What was it? What 
in the world were they doing, or making, or 
cooking in there? And as Ben again came 
near, I inquired what that great thing was. 

“That!” exclaimed he, laughing. “ Don’t 
you know? That’s a coal-pit!” 

“A coal-pit!” cried I. “I thonght they 
dug it out of the ground.” 

“O, you’re thinking of ‘ sea-coal,’ or hard 
coal. This is charcoal; we burn it from 
wood.” 

“Then, that’s wood, burning inside that 
dirt-heap ?” 

“Yes sirree! 
under there.” 

“ But why do you cover it up with dirt and 
sods?” I queried. 

“To keep the air out of it. We want to 
char it, you know. It would all burn down 
to ashes if we didn’t put dirt over it. The 
way we do is to pile up the wood in a solid 
rick, except a few open places to kindle the 
fire in. Then we put a coating of straw over 
it, then another coating of hemlock bark, 
and then shovel on dirt, a foot thick all 
around, except a little hole at the top, where 
we put in the fire to start with. These 
‘arch mouths’ round the bottom are to let 
out the smoke and steam, and let in a little 
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air; for it must have a little air, or it would 
choke to death.” 

“ How long does it take to burn it to coal?” 
asked I. 

“Well, we’ve been tending this—let’s see— 
it’s been five days; and it’ll take four or five 
days more.” 

“But do you have to watch it all the time, 
day and night?” 

“Day and night, sir! We don’t take our 
eyes off it a minute, especially after it gets 
very hot.” 

“Why, what hurt would it do?” 

“Break out! Fire would break out, and 
burn it all up. We lost a big one last spring 
in that way. Burst out one night, and all 
burned up in half an hour!” 

“See there!” continued he, as a little 
tongue of flame shot up through the sods 
near the top. “It’s beginning to break out 
up there. I must stop it.” And filling an 
old basket with turf and earth, he cautiously 
climbed up the heated side of the mound, 
and carefully banked up the fiery vent. 

“T should think you would be afraid to go 
up onto it, if it’s all afire underneath,” said I. 

“ Well, that is the worst part of it. We do 
have to look out. I hada brother fall into 
one three years ago this spring. Poor Jed! 
he burned to death before we could get him 
out. Terrible hot inside there, I tell you!” 

I didn’t doubt it. For the heat penetrated 
the thick covering of turf making an April 
night comfortable for many rods around. 

Just then we heard the bear growl, and 
elank his chain again. 

“Sees some wild creature off in the woods,” 
said Ben. “Wants to chase him.” 

“ How did you catch him?” I inquired. 

“Caught him in a trap, over here, the oth- 
er side of the road. He’d been hanging 
round us nights ever so long. Came near 
hugging Sam one evening out here. So we 
set a trapand nabbed him. But he dragged 
that trap, with a great wooden clog hung to 
it, for more than six miles. And when we 
atlast overtook him, he turned and fought 
like a tiger. We had to stun:him and nearly 

beat his life out, before he would give in. 

He was such aresolute feller we thought we 

would keep him a while, and so brought him 

back and chained him to that tree. He gave 
you quite a scare, didn’t he?” 

I owned to the “scare.” 

I knew Ben was regarding me with a sort 
of honest curiosity. He fidgeted a while, 
then out it came. “You wasn’t brought up 
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in these parts, was you?” throwing himself 
down on the boughs beside me. 

Despite all my fright, the spirit of lying 
was by no means cast outof me But there 
was something so generous and disinterested 
abont Ben, and so entirely devoid of that 
mean curiosity which naturally invites a 
“ bamboozlement,” that I couldn’t have told 
him an out-and-out lie if I had tried, as had 
been my plan. I didn’t try, however. I told 
him my whole story, plump; my side of it, 
of course, and kept my Guy Goldsmith. But 
I stuck to truth as far as facts went; and 
then asked him what he thought of my case. 

“Wall,” said Ben, who had listened with 
considerable attention, “this running-away 
business is rather slippery work any time, 
Hanged if I so much blame you, though. 
But what’n thunder you going to do now?” 

As that was a question I hadn’t been able 
to answer in any way satisfactorily to myself, 
I said I should really be glad to have him 
tell. 

“ Wall,” said Ben, “we’re going to be here 
at the pit some four or five days longer. 
You’re welcome to stay, if you can put 
up with our fare. And then, if you want to 
go home with me, you’re welcome again, to 
go and stay as long as you have a mind to. 
I live out towards F——, some six miles from 
this; and I’ve got a couple of shavers at 
home about your age. Thinks doubt if you 
find ’em quite up to your mark. They haint 
had much chance in the world yet; but 
they’re good hard-meated little chaps, what 
can fight their way, if it comes to that, but 
know how to mind their own business, too.” 

This was decidedly the best way “out of 
it” I had seen yet; andI at once closed with 
Ben’s offer, for the time being, making at the 
same time a tender of my services as a co- 
laborer with him, at which he seemed rather 
amused than otherwise. And here let me 
say that during our short acquaintance, Ben 
never swerved from his end of the bargain, or 
showed himself anything else than the hon- 
est rough Ben Cromley of my ‘first night at 
the coal-pit. I would goa hundred miles out 
of my way any day to see his generous old 

countenance once more. I remained five 

days at the coal-pit, during which I learned 
to cut wood, and swing the axe “ man-fash- 
ion,” which means over and round the head, 
instead of like an “old woman,” which also 
means “up and down like a churn-handle.” 

It’s rather a funny circumstance, that every 

man, at the outset, always swings his axe like 
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an old woman}; a strong case of maternal in- 
fluence, perhaps. Sam, whose surname 
turned out to be Crooker, and one “ oth- 
er man,” whose whole name was Calvin Goss, 
were a little disappointed at not getting a 
circus-perfor mance out of me; but Ben made 
it all right with them. 

But my life, as a charcoal-burner, became 
a little monotonous, as the novelty wore off; 
though the bear furnished us with a deal of 
sport. He was a rough-handed chap to play 
with; I suppose the risk one ran, in handling 
anything to do with him, heightened the fun. 

As some of our“ young folks” may never 
have seen a bear, I’ll describe him. 

First, he was as black as a pot, and rather 
shaggy, with a short tail, smallish ears, and a 
black muzzle which he used to wrinkle in a 
most wicked way when displeased. As to 
his size and shape, he rather resembled a 
large rakish hog than. a dog; but wasn’t much 
like either. They thought he would weigh 
from three to four hundred pounds. He had 
what dentists would call a splendid mouthful 
of teeth, and when company were present, 
delighted to show them. He had a peculiar 
sort of smile, which displayed them to im- 
mense advantage. They were white and 
even, and when he grinned, showed in 
remarkable contrast with his not very white 
face; but they were genuine articles. And 
he had also allowed his finger-nails to grow, 
until it had become very embarrassing to 
shake hands with him. We generally dodged 
that ceremony, in view of his reputation as 
a hugger. They had named him Bete. He 
was mortally afraid ‘of fire; and we used to 
set him a-roaring at a great rate, by pelting 
him, after dark, with blazing rolls of birch 
bark. And whenever, during the daytime, 
Sam, or Cal, or Ben wanted exercise or di- 
version, they used to punch him with a long 
pole—an operation which would bring him 
to the end of his chain in a hurry. 

I hadn’t forgiven him for his unprovoked 
assault upon me on the evening of my ar- 
rival. And one afternoon, after the pit had 
begun to burn low, and the others were over 
on the other side of the road at work, I 
thought it would be a good opportunity to 
pay him off and thus square our account. I 
knew his chain would hold. So fastening a 
torch to the end of a pole and lighting it at 
one of the arches, I advanced upon him. 
Bete shrank back, growling, and snarling, 


and striking at the torch, with which I singed 
him, till I was well into his ring, then sud- 
denly executed a running flank movement 
on me. ’Twas atouch and a go! I leaped 
back—not before he had hooked one hand 
into my pants! Bete was at the end of his 
chain, and I was in the pants; he couldn't 
get any nearer, and I didn’t want to; and 
there we struggled like two terriers hold of 
an old stocking, till the tough satinet gave 
way and let me back. It took all the pins 
in the crowd to patch up the damages. 

On the fifth day after my arrival, they 
“ smothered ” the pit, that is, stopped up the 
arches, and thus destroying the draught, put 
out the fire. But as it would take some days 
for the pit to “cool down” sufficiently to 
open and take out the cual, they decided to 
go out home for a new supply of provisions, 
ere doing this, or beginning work upon the 
next one. It was late in the afternoon,when 
we started. The way continued through the 
forest, with now and then a coal-clearing, 
containing the charred and blackened re- 
mains of former pits. And it was not until 
after dusk that we came out into what Ben 
and his companions called their “ settlement,” 
which, judging from the lights here and there 
twinkling, consisted of five or six houses in 
an opening of a hundred acres or thereabouts, 
recently felled in the, till then, unbroken 
wilderness. Whole regiments of black stubs 
and stumps stood in irregular squads along 
the road. 

“ Here we are,” said Ben, turning to me as 
we drew near a newish “ board house,” with 
several sheds and sties in the background, 
and with a “ good-night ” to Sam and Cal we 
turned in. A big white dog bound d out 
with extravagant demonstrations of joy to 
Ben, and something quite the reverse to me; 
but a word from his master settled his doubts, 
The door flew open, and a pretty, ruddy wo- 
man, who might have been thirty, rushed 
into Ben in a, to me, most extraordinary 
fashion. I actually thought it was a hostile 
encounter, at first; and in memory of former 
services, made ready to second my benefactor 
in case he was likely to get the worst of it. 
They did engage most impetuously. But 
suddenly hearing kisses in the tussle, it oc- 
curred to me that it must be all right; and I 
turned aside to pat the dog. All women 
might not be like “ Ingalls,” after all, 
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THE RIVAL LEADERS. 


BY AMETHYST WAYNE, 


THERE were two boys in the school who 
were always leaders of opposite parties, and 
who did more to keep the whole body of 
pupils in a constant ferment, than all the 
anxious watchfulness of the teachers, and the 
kindly expostulation of the principal, good 
old Dr. Blake, could prevent. And yet they 
were both brave, generous, and at the bottom, 
noble-hearted boys, and so exemplary in 
every other respect, that there could not be 
found a possible pretext for dismissing either 
of them, although they made half the mis- 
chief that disturbed the tide of school life. 

Perhaps the secret antagonism arose from 
the dimly recognized fact that they repre- 
sented two classes of society. For while 
Marmaduke Kent was the only son of the 
wealthy aristocrat of the village—a merchant 
prince, whose turreted mansion on the hill 
was the ornament and pride of the whole 
town—Harry Burt was the eldest of the 
bright little family of the well-to-do master- 
carpenter; a smart athletic lad, whose ex- 
ploits were alike the admiration and envy of 
the rest of the pupils. 

Marmaduke was rather more graceful and 
easy in his manners, and he had a frank win- 
ning way that won him many followers; but 
in mental capabilities the two boys were well 
matched, and it was a continual neck and 
neck race between them for the several prizes 
offered by the master for superior achieve- 
ments in the various studies, Hitherto there 
had been about an equal division of these 
honors between Marmaduke and Harry, as 
they also held about an even amount of pop- 
ularity in school. 

It was a clear, invigorating winter day, 
when all the scholars came rushing forth 
from the schoolroom with such shouts of joy 
as only schoolboys are capable of giving. 
The very sky seemed to ring back the glad 
huzzas, and to return one broad blue smile 
to their shining eyes. * 

“O ho!” cried Marmaduke Kent; “ what a 
day for skating! How the ice will ring under 
our steel-shod feet! Come on, boys, one and 
all!” 

His own especial followers set up a glad 
shout of assent. The boys of the other side 
looked wistfully to their-leader. 


Harry shook his head slowly. 

“TI heard my father say that the ice was 
getting treacherous. But the ground is 
smooth and hard. Let us have a royal game 
at ball.” 

“TI didn’t expect he would approve skat- 
ing!” sneered Marmaduke. “It is the chief 
point of his doctrine to confute any idea 1 
may advance.” 

A good many of the others agreed to this 
with low murmurs of indignation. 

Harry’s clear dark cheek flushed, but he 
said nothing. 

“Playing ball is well enough, but that we 
can do any time,” went on Marmaduke; “ but 
the winter is most gone, and there’ll be few 
enough chances for such glorious skating. 
Don’t be led by a milksop, lads. There’s no 
danger on the ice. He only said it to spoil 
my suggestion. Let him stay on the safe 
land, if he chooses.” 

“T guess the boys have found out by this 
time that there’s no more of a milksop about 
me than about yourself, Duke Kent,” retorted 
Harry, hotly. “I hope I know the difference 
between foolhardiness and cowardice. And 
Tl dare you to any proof of your courage 
being above mine—any proof you’ve a mind 
to name.” 

“O hol” jeered Duke. “So the game- 
cock’s feathers are up. How presumptuous 
we were to question Don Quixote’s plucki- 
ness. We must knuckle down and confess 
he is a hero beyond compare.” 

There was a shout of laughter at this sally 
from Duke’s side, and alow murmur of in- 
dignation from Harry’s faithful followers, 

“Some folks think they needn’t make a 
character for themselves, if there’s only a 
little money in their father’s pockets. The 
other side of the ocean is the best place for 
such a sprig of aristocracy. In America we 
take people for what they are themselves!” 
retorted Harry, trying to steady the angry 
tremble of his voice, and to appear supremely 
indifferent and scornful. 

Now this was undeserved, and in his secret 
heart Harry knew it. Duke never did pre- 
sume upon his father’s position, and if he had, 
Dr. Blake would never have allowed the 
pupils to be influenced by it. But he knew 
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that the lad was a little sensitive on the sub- 
ject, and he thrust his shaft where he pre- 
sumed was a vulnerable spot. 

“You want to insinuate that the boys fol- 
low my lead from unworthy motives, and not 
from any deserving of mine. It’s just a mean 
enough accusation to come from you, Harry 
Burt. You’re mad because you can’t lead 
them all; that’s the truth of the matter. I 
say, boys, that’s an insult to you, as well as 
to me,” shouted back Duke, passionately. 

Harry turned around with a contemptuous 
gesture, and tossed up his ball. 

“Who's for a game of ball, I say ?” 

“And who'll go for skating on the river?” 

And the boys filed off in two different 
directions, the larger portion, it must be con- 
fessed, stringing down to the river behind 
Duke. 

Harry did his best to infuse vigor and ani- 
mation into the game of ball, but it was 
rather difficult work, since it was anywhere 
but in the sport. Every now and then there 
came a glad ringing shout from the river. It 
was plain enough that they were having 
indeed a glorious skate. Some of the larger 
boys looked ruefully and askance at their 
leader, and the batting flagged. A few 
slipped out silently, and were presently seen 
stealing across the field, a glittering bundle 
under the arm. Harry was the first to accept 
the situation. He threw down his bat, and 
looked around him with an attempt at cheer- 
fulness. 

“ Well, well, it’s true enough ball isn’t the 
game for to-day. How stupid itis! Don’t 
let me keep you, boys; try if skating is bet- 
ter, if you want to.” 

“ Will you come, Harry?” questioned one 
and another, not quite willing to appear to 
desert their leader. 

“Tl come down and look on. Father 
spoke quite earnestly last night, and would 
blame me for going, if anything happened. 
It doesn’t seem that there’s any harm com- 
ing tothem. Mebbe father expected a thaw 
last night. Yes, ’ll ran down in a minute 
or two.” 

But he went very slowly, and with none 
too buoyant a heart. He felt that he had 
somehow lost prestige with his schoolfellows, 


and that Marmaduke Kent had scored be- . 


yond him. 

“T wonder what I can do to turn the tables 
against him?” queried Harry, gnawing, 
while he was thinking this, at the end of the 
switch he had broken off from the thicket as 
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he passed it. “I wont knuckle down to that 
rich man’s son, if all the rest should.” 

When he reached the ice he found that the 
boys were all skating down the river, led by 
Duke, of course, who, naturally elated by 
seeing the other side joining his party, 
wanted to execute some brilliant and startling 
manceuvre. He had formed them all in two 
long lines, with a rope passing from hand to 
hand to unite the two wings. 

From the uproarous shouts that came to 
him, Harry perceived that they were person- 
ating Napoleon’s army attacking the flying 
Russians. 

He followed down the bank slowly, unable, 
of course, to keep up with them, but near 
enough to watch their evolutions. 

Suddenly there came a sharp crackling 
noise. 

“Tt is not safe! that was the ice cracking!” 
exclaimed Harry, aloud, and then began 
shouting with all his might to warn the boys. 

Duke heard him, and, pulling off his cap, 
waved it defiantly. But it was very evident 
that he had not understood the warning. 

“T can run off across the bend, and gain on 
them enough to come up below,” thought 
Harry, and was off like a shot, tearing through 
the swampy ground without regard to cloth- 
ing or scratched face and hands. 

Before he gained the river side again he 
heard a wild outcry of many voices. The 
boys had taken the alarm at last. Harry’s 
face flushed and paled, and his heart seemed 
to jump into his very throat. 

Around the bend the river widened apd 
deepened. It was a spot forbidden to skaters, 
but in the excitement of their mimic pursuit 
the scholars had all forgotten it. Harry 
echoed their cry of horror when he gained a 
view of the scene. A huge cake of ice had 
detached itself from the main body, and on it 
the majority of the skaters were huddled ina 
scared wild group. A few had heard the 
parting crackling, and scrambled off, and 
these were rushing for the bank shouting for 
help. Below the bend was open water, with 
cakes of ice dashing to and fro, and toward 
this the fragment which held the boys was 
swiftly drifting. 

Harry stood a moment undecided what 
could be done. Then, for the first time, he 
perceived the more imminent peril of Duke 
Kent, who had been on the edge leading off 
the column, and under whose feet the ice 
had broken a second time, leaving him de- 
tached from his companions, balancing on a 
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little float scarcely two yards square, which 
. dipped and oscillated, and threatened every 
moment to plunge him into the black cold 
water beneath. 

Harry could see how deadly pale was the 
poor fellow’s face, but he balanced himself 
firmly, for all that. 

“Sit down, Duke,” screamed Harry, “ and 
get off your skates! I'll find a way to help 
you; don’t be frightened.” 

Duke turned his head, and his face bright- 
ened. Then slowly and carefully he followed 
Harry’s advice. 

The latter had not stopped to watch him, 
but had darted towards a long stout branch 
that lay opportunely at hand. Then he ran 
out upon the edge of the bank, and tried how 
far it would reach. But he saw the useless- 
ness of the attempt at this spot, and flew, as 
if for life, further down toward a projecting 
tongue of earth which reached out into the 
water. A fallen tree had been thrown out 
from this spot. Harry crept up upon it, the 
branch carefully extended, reaching out as far 
as was possible for his arms. 

Poor Duke was sweeping down toward 
him on the swaying block of ice, while below 
was the turbulent open water, and the swifter 
current where the falls set in. Ah! if the 
frail raft should not come within his reach! 

“Look out, Duke!’ he shouted. “Get 
firm hold, and I will pull you off. Never 
mind, if you fall into the water, if only you 
cling hold tight.” 

“You wont have strength to drag me out,” 
came back faintly from Duke. 

“Yes, I shall. Only keep hold.” 

On came the icy raft. The branch just 
touched its utmost verge. Duke slipped cau- 
tiously forward, and Harry stretched every 
muscle to extend it as far as possible. The 
natnral result was that the next instant they 
were both struggling in the chilly water. 

A great float of ice swept Harry away 
from the shore when he came up to the sur- 
face, and his best resort was the same cake 
of ice that Duke had once again regained. 

He managed to climb upon it, and then 
the two boys, the whilom antagonists, cfung 
together, shivering with cold, almost helpless 
with the stiffening of their drenched gar- 
‘ments, but comforting each other a little by 
the act. 

“O Harry, what made you try?” wailed 
Duke. “ You'll only die with me, and I 
don’t deserve it.” 

“We wont die, if we can help it, Duke,” 


returned Harry, as cheerfully as his chatter- 
ing teeth would allow. 

“What can we do? The water is so icy 
cold it takes all my strength away. I could 
never swim ashore, though I were ever so 
near. And you couldn’t either. O, how 
cold I am!” 

“Balance yourself, and then thresh your 
arms—in this way, Duke. It wont do to 
give way. We must help ourselves what 
little we can. The boys will give the alarm, 
and somebody will come to our help.” 

Duke endeavored to obey, but he lacked 
Harry’s rugged bringing up even more than 
his strong constitution, and he soon desisted, 
Harry took his hands into his and rubbed 
them briskly, then gave his arms a vigorous 
slapping. 

“There, now I am warmer; aint you, 
Duke ?” 

Poor Duke’s lips were blue, and he shook 
from head to foot. His companion flung his 
arms about him, and put his own body asa 
shield against the wind that seemed +o chill 
their very blood. 

Then he began to shout for help, and 
urged Duke to join him, looking, all the 
while anxiously on either shore. He won- 
dered very much what had become of the 
other boys, but it was only afterward that 
they knew how the larger ice had become 
jammed against the shore, and allowed the 
boys to be taken off by a boat on the upper 
side of the bend. Their lighter float was 
sweeping more and more rapidly as it reached 
the open water, rocking fearfully. The two 
boys clung together, and stared about them 
frantically. 

“Help! O help!” rang out again and again, 

in Harry’s clear sharp tones, 

“It’s no use!” muttered Duke. “O Harry, 
what will our mothers say ?” 

Harry dashed his hand across his eyes. 

“Please God, we are not lost yet. The 
dam is narrow. We must watch our chance, 

and cling to the pier. The help must come 
soon !” 

“The dam—O yes, we are almost there, 
We shall be dashed to pieces!” shrieked 
Duke. 

“No, that is where we shall be saved,” 
returned Harry, resolutely. “ Rouse yourself, 
Duke. Think of your mother, and make an- 
effort to escape. We can spring to the near- 
est side, and crawl from the great timbers to 
the shore. All that is wanting is coolness 
and resolution.” 
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“Coolness!” muttered Duke, gaining a 
little courage from the cheery hopeful glance 
of his companion, and chattering out the 
words, “ I should think we’d enough of that.” 

“Here is the dam—and look! look, Duke! 
there is a boat coming. Now be brave and 
strong. We mustn’t go over that dam. See, 
your side is the nearest; jump first, Duke.” 

And Duke, half dead with cold and fright, 
had yet strength to obey. He sprang for- 
ward, clutched frantically at the huge timber, 
and held on to it. Harry was beside him 
the next moment. The cake of ice whirled 
into the eddy, and went down the fall. They 
heard it dash into a thousand pieces below. 

Duke shuddered, but Harry sent forth a 
last brave halloo, to hurry up the boat For 
the benumbing cold was telling fearfully 
fast upon their strength. 


The boat arrived, but none too soon. The 
boys were both insensible when the shore 
was reached. 

The swift alarm had sped on to the village, 
and the merchant prince and the carpenter 
were both waiting at the bank, with white 
faces, and hearts lifted up to Heaven in ago- 
nized petition. The schoolmates were hud- 
died together in a still awed group, while 
their two senseless leaders were borne away 
to their respective homes. 

It was nearly a month before they were 
either of them back again at the school. 
But there was no longer any division, no 
rivalry. The two were close friends, insep- 
arable companions; and, as Dr. Blake de- 
clared, it was the most beneficial thing that 
had happened to the school, for there were 
no longer any rival leaders. 


WHAT WE FOUND IN THE HOLLOW TREE. 


BY KIT CARSON, JR. 


Dip you ever see that gray-coated, cun- 
ning-visaged dweller of the woods, that pil- 
ferer of cornfields, and occasional robber of 
henroosts, the raccoon? Look for raccoon 
in your “Natural History,” and you will 
find he has another name, a Latin alias—all 
such sly fellows have aliases. When among 
naturalists the raccoon is the Procyon Lotor. 
Now Procyon is the name of a constellation, 
the Little Dog. The name itself means the 
“Forward Dog,” because it is ahead of the 
“Great Dog,” or in other words, it is that 
which the Great Dog follows or chases. So 
these big scientific men, who are not at all 
bashful about climbing up into the skies, 
have brought down this lofty name and ap- 
plied it to a class of animals, among which is 
the raccoon. They want to tell you that this 
is the sort of animal the dog chases; and 
this is their rather blind way of doing it. 

Now for the other part, Lotor. Lotor 
means one who washes, a washer. Raccoons 
live mainly on small animals and reptiles. 
Frogs and lizards are a very common dish 
with them; and when they dig them up out 
of the mud they always wash them before 
eating them—at least, naturalists say 80; 
and hence their name, Lotor, the washer. 

So you see that the whole name, Procyon 
Lotor, means, That animal of those which 
the dog chases that washes his food before 
he eats it. 


But, as a matter of fact, I somewhat doubt 
whether the raccoon does always wash his 
food before eating it. I never saw but one 
go through with this washing process; and 
Ive seen a great many eat, first and last. 
When a raccoon digs a lizard out of the mud 
on the edge of a brook, I dare say he washes 
him; but if the same raccoon were in a corn- 
field, half a mile from the brook, he wouldn’t 
probably take the trouble to carry every ear 
to the brook to wash it; he would be very 
foolishly neat if he did. Circumstances 
always alter cases, and that is about the way 
this case stands, I expect. 

There is another rather curious thing. 
Should you catch a raccoon, and undertake 
to keep him for a pet—I wouldn’t try it, 
though—but if you should, you can count 
among other things on his being blind in 
about six weeks; not stone-blind, perhaps, 
bat in a pretty fair way to be. Nobody has 
ever satisfactorily accounted for this fact yet, 
but the most plausible explanation is, that 
the raccoon is nocturnal in his habits—a 
night-walker, as his smaller brethren would 
probably call him. His eyes are intended to 
be used only by night, and be shut by day. 
But when boys have a pet of this sort they 
don’t usually let him shut his eyes much by 
daylight. And it is this bright and unnat- 
ural glare that spoils his eyes. 

Raccoons have one peculiar characteristic, 
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To illustrate it I will relate an incident which 
happened some years ago. My older brother 
Tom was then at home on a visit. It was 
during one of his vacations,.I believe. I 
had gone with him upon a fishing excursion 
down on the Bog Stream, a great wide brook 
with muddy banks, under which lay long 
snaky-looking eels, eating dirt with soft flab- 
by suckers; while now and then a black- 
backed arrowy pickerel would make a dash 
to swallow some of thesmall fry. Your pick- 
erel is a great swallower of his smaller neigh- 
bors. We were quietly fishing at a little 
distance apart, when an exclamation from 
Tom made me look up. He was looking 
down over the bank. 

“What is it?” exclaimed I. 

“ Well, I never!” cried he, swinging in his 
hook. “Just look here! Little baby’s feet, 
if I live.” And he pointed down to the mud 
at the edge of the water. 

Sure enough, there were the little foot- 
prints patted into the soft mud. Some little 
foot had evidently run across there, not 
many minutes ago. 

“Well, that beats me!” exclaimed Tom, 
throwing down his pole, and laughing as if 
he would split. “ Why, there isn’t a house 
within five miles of here; and how a baby 
should happen to be down in this deep swamp, 
and, queerer still, down there in that mud, 
passes all the romances I ever heard or read 
of. But, poor little thing, it must be lost. I 
shouldn’t think by the looks of that track 
that it could be over a year old. Do look at 
those little toes; barefoot, too!” And Tom 
burst into another laugh, it all seemed so 
odd, so whimsically absurd. “But, Jed,” 
cried he, suddenly looking grave, “ we must 
hunt it up! Poor baby! all alone here in the 
dark swamp. He can’t be far off, either.’ 

Mere common humanity demanded that 
we should find the child; and winding up 
our lines, we followed hastily along the bank, 
guided by the little tracks, which looked so 
funny and out of place that we kept laughing 
in spite of ourselves, 

“Ah! there’s where he stopped to play in 
the mud. See where his little fingers chawed 
it up there,” said Tom. “And here’s where 
he clambered up the bank; and out here is 
another track. He’s left the brook and gone 
off into the woods.” 

The ground was black aud soft, sparsely 
covered with weeds and grass. And here 
and there we could still see the little foot- 
prints close together, as we hurried on. 
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“See where he broke off those tender 
sprouts,” said Tom. “Little cub! Isn’t it 
curious? I wonder where his mother is, 
I’ve heard of children’s being carried off by 
wild beasts, and so growing up to make 
‘wild men.” Perhaps we’ve stumbled upon 
an example.” 

Likely enough; so on we went. 

“T declare, he walks well for a little one,” 
said Tom, after a while. “ Why, we've come 
as much as a quarter of a mile from the 
brook.” 

A few moments after we came out to a 
large yellow birch tree, or rather stub, for it 
was all decayed and evidently hollow, having 
a great open hole in the trunk at the roots, 
The little footmarks led directly towards 
this hole. 

“ You don’t suppose he’s crawled into that 
hole, do you?” asked Tom. “I declare, he 
has,” continued he, pointing to a track in 
the wet punk within the aperture. “Gone 
in there, as I live!” 

We both looked in. The inside of the 
tree had rotted away, and the hollow cavity 
extended both upward and downward into 
the root beneath the ground—a dark hole 
indeed. 

“Fell in there, ’'m afraid!’ exclaimed 
Tom. “ Baby, little chuck, are you down 
there? Likely as any way there’s water at 
the bottom. If it weren’t so dark down 
there! Got any matches, Jed? Let’s make 
a torch.” 

I pulled off a crispy roll of bark, and light- 
ing it let it down into the opening. Neither 
of us had thought of looking up the hollow 
trunk. Nobody would expect a baby to climb 
atree. But the moment we put in the fire 
there was a great scrambling overhead 6n 
the inside, and a shower of dust and punk 
came rattling down. 

“ Gracious!’ exclaimed Tom. “The little 
rascal is up instead of down. I don’t believe 
itis achild. But that is a baby’s foot, fast 
enough,” said he, stepping back and again 
examining the track. “Yes, little brat! 
Scared,I suppose. Howhecanclimb! They 
sya little babies can swim,too. I shouldn’t 
wonder if they did make ‘ wild men’ in just 
this way.” Then ina coaxing voice, “Come, 
baby, come down. We wont hurt you. O 
no! We'll take you to your mother.” 

But the baby gave no indications of com- 
ing down; and, despite the dust which filled 
the aperture, Tom again poked in his head 
to see if he couldn’t discern him, 
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“Light another piece of bark, Jed,” said 
he, “ and let me take it. Ican see something 
up there, but I'll be skinned, if it looks like a 
baby.” 

I got the bark, and pufting it on the end of 
a stick, we thrust it up the hollow, and saw, 
up some ten or twelve feet—not exactly a 
baby, but a big raccoon peering curiously 
down, with his roguish face turned askew, 
asif he thought it a more than common joke. 

“Sold!” ejaculated Tom, pulling out his 
head and gazing comically at the little track. 
“Well, I never knew that before. A rac- 
coon makes a track just like a little child’s. 


The Cripple Boy. 


Well, live and learn. I ought to have known 
better; but I’ve been completely ‘done for’ 
this time. Jed, for pity’s sake, don’t tella 
soul of this baby-hunt. It would be the ruin- 
ation of both of us. Confounid that raccoon! 
let’s give it to him.” 

It was hard to see wherein the ’coon was 
to blame, and harder still to get at him. 

“ Let’s cut down the tree,” said Tom, 

But there was no axe within five miles. 
I’ve thought since we might have smoked 
him out, but we didn’t think of that then. 
We went quietly back to our fishing, having 
taken a new lesson in natural history. 


THE CRIPPLE BOY. 


BY GRACE H. HORR. 
All the day long, yes, and all the year long, 


Prisoned I sit, though I have not done wrong; 
Crooked and crippled I sit here alone— 
No, not alone—there has always been one! 


Mother, can I ever forget all thy worth! 

I, thy one grief from the day of my birth? 
Yes, I know now what our relatives say— 
When I was born you grew old in a day! 


Charley and Henry used often to come, 

Seldom they now can be seen in my room; 

They’d rather mate with the healthy and strong— 
Vigor and strength to the young should belong! 
Mother, I do like to see Charles and Fred 

Springing up high, with their cheeks round and red; 
Once I could walk, just a little, you know; 

Well I remember the pleasantness though! 


Vainly you’ve hid from my eyes each boy sport, 
Coldly looked down on all games of the sort; 

Crippled and maimed though I am, the boy blood , 
Runs through my veins Mke the wild mountain flood! 
How I would like te play ball and to row; 

Ah, and to leap just as other boys do! 

Mother, my longings you surely must know! 

No, I'll not fret you by murmuring so. 


O, I'm not tired; you can talk, mother, talk! 
Tell me of Him who once bade cripples walk. 
Bring out the Bible, we’ll read it to-day, 
Now I will listen to all that you say. 


Tell me of him at the “ Beautiful Gate,” 
Crippled who sat; would that his were my fate! 
Creatures like me can the best realize 

All that it means to “be whole, and arise!” 


All that it means to be graceful and strong; 
Beautiful, too. O, this cannot be wrong! 
Feelings like these must spring up in my breast, 


Even as age has its longings for rest. 


CURIOUS MATTERS. 


Tue NONDESCRIPT AND THE Bear.—In 
that broken, precipitous, romantic section of 
Idaho Territory which is drained by the three 
Salmon Rivers, partially covered with mighty 
forests of giant yellow pines and red firs, arid 
inhabited with many kinds of wild animals, 
a hunter, in 1865, while in search of game, 
was a witness to an exciting and interesting 
encounter between two wild beasts, which 
terminated fatally to one of them. His de- 
scription of the scene is as follows: 

“I had gone up pretty high on the divide 
when I was startled by hearing several sharp 
angry barks, which I thought must be bears 
fighting. 1 moved as quietly as I could till I 
got above them, and looked down on a little 
bench or flat off one side the divide, and there 
saw a large she grizzly bear engaged in a 
fight with a nondescript, while a few rods 
distant stood the grizzly’s frightened cub 
looking on. The old bear was frothing at the 
mouth, gnashing her teeth, and with an oc- 
casional angry snort or bark trying to seize 
the nondescript. The nondescript was quietly 
walking around her back and forth, keeping 
out of her way a few feet. In a few minutes 
both stood quite still, eyeing each other, 
when the cub became frightened and ran off. 

“Then the nondescript walked away a few 
feet and lay down. With a snort the old 
bear rushed for him. He waited until she 
was quite on him, and then went around her 
in circles, barely keeping out of her way as 
before. Suddenly, with a spring, he jumped 
on her back. The instant he did so the bear 
rolled over, and threw him off, when he lay 
down as before. Three times this was re- 
peated; and, at the third time, before the 
bear could roll over, the nondescript seized 
her and plunged his powerful jaws into her 
neck just behind the ears. The bear gave a 
squall, the blood spouted out, and with a few 
struggles she was dead. Even before she fell, 
the nondescript ran off like a flash, and 
bounded directly after the cub.” 

In giving a description of the animal com- 
monly called nondescript by the hunters in 
Idaho Territory, I would say it is supposed 
by some to be a hybrid between a lynx and a 
glutton. Its weight is about one hundred 


pounds; has a large head and ears, very large 


feet and claws in proportion to the rest of its 
body; long strong legs; light short body, 
short tail, and is of a grayish color. It is 
very shy of men, but greatly annoys the trap- 
pers, sometimes by following in the tracks 
made by their snowshoes, on their rounds to 
the traps, taking the martens out of the traps, 
tearing them in pieces, and scattering them 
about. The only recourse then left the trap- 
pers is to bait a piece of a bird with strychnia, 
which the nondescript does not hesitate to 
gobble. This is the only animal that has yet 
been known to attack and kill grizzly bears 
in Idaho Territory. Evivan CHANEY. 


THE MONTHLY NOVELETTE. 
OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

The press of the country has spoken in 
most favorable terms of “THE MONTHLY 
NOVELETTE,” a publication that just suits 
the great reading public, as it is free from 
reviews, book notices, lectures, and all such 
dry matter. It is only $2.00 a year, or 20 
cents single copy. It is fast becoming a 
favorite in this country and Canada. All 
who have sent to us $1.50 for a year’s sub- 
scription to BALLOU’s MAGAZINE, can re- 
ceive “ THE MONTHLY NOVELETTE ” for one 
year by forwarding to us $1.50, as we club 
the two publications for $3.00. 

“Tue MONTHLY NOVELETTE.—Messrs. 
Thomes & Talbot’s new magazine, ‘THE 
MonTHLY NOVELETTE,’ is just what any 

ublication is sure to be that that firm takes 

old of—spicy, interesting, and full of good 
stories of varied character.”—Geneva Courier. 


“Tuer MonTHLY NOVELETTE is filled with 
original stories by the best authors, and there 
is not a dull article in the whole lot, as the 
reader will say after a careful perusal. Cheap! 
We should rather think itis. A large volume 
for 20 cents is not to be bad every day, and 
only a large circulation will warrant it.”— 
Bureau County Republican. 


“Tue Montuty NoveELette’s role of 
stories gives evidence of care and discrimina- 
tion, while each number of the periodical 
contains a large amount of information ob- 
tained from original sources, and felicitously 
illustrated.”—Boston Evening Transcript. 


2@™ Send 15 cents for sample copy. For 
sale at all the enterprising periodical depots 

in the country. THOMES & TALBOT, 
68 ConeREss St., Boston. 
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THE HOUSEKEEPER. 


Sroncr Cake.—The weight of four eggs in 
sugar, and the weight of two more in flour. 
Beat the whites of six eggs to a stiff froth; 
stir the yolks and sugar to a frothy cream; 
put together, stir briskly, sift in the flour a 
little at a time, and stir just enough to get the 
flour in and no more. Put in a round cake 
tin with tube in the centre; bake in a quick 
oven. It rises very light. 


A Goop Pupprnc.—Take three ounces of 
flour, and the same weight of finely-grated 
bread crumbs, six ounces of nice beef suet 
(kidney suet) chopped up very small, six ounces 
of raisins (weigh the raisins after they are 
stoned), six ounces of well-cleaned currants, 
four ounces of minced apples, five ounces of 
sugar, two ounces of candied orange peel, half 
a teaspoonful of nutmeg mixed with pounded 
mace, a little salt, and three eggs. Mix all 
these ingredients well together, tie them tightly 
in a thickly floured cloth, and boil four hours. 


Mock CrEAM.—Boil the milk in a teakettle 
boiler, stir up the egg, corn starch and butter 
together; add to the milk when hot. 


Murrims.—Make a thin batter, add 
the eggs and salt; bake in rings and pans. 


Rusks.—One pint of warm milk; one teacup 
of yeast or one yeast cake; half a cupful of 
butter; one of white sugar; flour enough to 
make the dough of the consistency of biscuit. 
After the sponge of milk, yeast and flour is 
light, add the other ingredients, Let it rise 
again, when mould into small round cakes; 
putin buttered tins and bake half an honr. 
Beat the yolk of an egg in milk and rub over 
the top of each rusk as soon as baked. 


Hominy Caxes.—A cup of boiled hominy; 
two eggs; half a cup of sugar; tablespoonful of 
butter; spice to taste. 


Cream Toast.—Boil the milk in the tea- 
kettle boiler; when hot mix the flour in cold 
milk, strain through asieve, and stir in rapidly; 
add the butter and salt to taste; let it boil five 
minutes. Toast any bread, pour the cream 
over it, and serve, 


BrrapD Mritx.—Boil the milk in the 
teakettle boiler; when hot pour it over the 
bread. 


Homryy Bortep.—Soak a quart, boil 
in the teakettle boiler until soft; eat with 
syrup, milk, sugar or butter. Salt to taste. 


Hominy the hominy in the 
milk; boil in the teakettle boiler, salt to taste, 
Good for invalids and children. 


Tra Mi_Kx.—Pour the milk into the teakettle 
boiler, let boil; then pour in the tea, let it 
remain five minutes; then strain and serve. 


the mutton suet, milk and 
flour in the teakettle boiler one hour. Good 
for dysentery and diarrhwa. 

Hominy Breap.—Beat the eggs well; stir 
the hominy and meal well together; add the 
eggs; salt and make a thin batter; bake. 


To Preserve Miix.—Boil it in the teakettle 
boiler, add a quarter of a teaspoonful of soda 
to two quarts, 


Cocoa orn CHocoLaTe.—Pour the boiling 
water into a teakettle boiler, add the cocoa or 
chocolate and milk; boil one hour. 


Rice M1Lx.—Boil the milk in the teakettle 
boiler, then add the rice, sweeten and flavor to 
taste. 


Lemon Ick Cream. Take the juice of four 
lemons and the peel of one grated, add two 
gills of syrup and one pint of cream, mix it all 
together, pass it through a sieve, and freeze it, 


STRAWBERRY Ick CrEAM.—Pass a pint of 
picked strawberries through a sieve with a 
wooden spoon, add four ounces of powdered 
sugar, and a pint of cream, and freeze. 


Lemon CustarpD.—Take the yolks of ten eggs 
beaten, strain them, and whip them with a 
pint of cream; boil the juice of two lemons, 
sweetened, with the rind of one; when cold 
strain it to'the cream and eggs; when almost 
boiling, put into a dish, grate over the rind of 
a lemon, and brown with a salamander. 


0S” Attention is called to the advertisement 
of the Novelty Job Printing Press on the cover. 
By accident the signatures were omitted from 
the endorsement of this press in our March 
number. Itis highly commended by the thou- 
sands who have wed it, 
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FACTS AND FANCIES. 


Some years since, at the West End, resided 
a woman of mammoth proportions known as 
the Great Western. She was vulgar-minded, 
abusive, and had so violent a temper that 
even the police, who had to look after her 
once in a while, rather dreaded the task of 
arresting her. In her section of the city, but 
entirely unacquainted with the woman or 
her nickname, lived the Rev. Dr. S——,a 
good man, and one who would seorn to joke 
on any subject. One morning the reverend 
gentleman was in an apothecary store look- 
ing over a paper, when who should enter but 
the Great Western desirous of obtaining 
some medicine. 

Some one asked Dr. S—— if there was any 
news, as he seemed absorbed in the paper. 

“News,” said the doctor, without looking 
up, “no, there is no news. Yes there is, 
though. I am happytoinform you that the 
Great Western has arrived,” meaning the 
steamship that had long been over-due. 

“ The Great Western has arrived, has she ?” 
thundered the indignant woman, turning on 
the little doctor like a tigress, “ well, you just 
kiss the Great Western’s foot, blast you!” 

The reverend gentleman left the store in a 
thoughtful frame of mind. ° 


If there is one thing that my boy dislikes, 
itis study. If there is one thing that he 
loves, it is play. Work he wont unless com- 
pelled to. A few days since, he packed his 
clothes for a visit to some country relatives, 
and as he was to stop for a few weeks, I was 
anxious that he should improve his time and 
study a little, so I asked him the night before 
he started: 

“ Have you packed your books, my son ?” 

“ Yes sir,” was the prompt answer. 

“That’s right. Are they on top or bottom ?” 

“On top, sir.” 

“Good, you can get at them the first 
thing.” 

The next day, after the boy had gone, I 
had occasion to go to his closet, and there I 
found his books packed on the top shelf. 

He had fooled poor old father, and wont 
study much during his vacation. The last I 
heard of him he was shooting gray squirrels 
with an old musket that his grandfather 
owned. 


Jones of Watertown is fond of children, 
but bas none of his own. One day his house 
was visited by two mothers, each with boys 
four and five years of age, smart little fel- 
lows and bright as silver dimes. Jones had 
occasion to harness up his horse, to go to a 
store a few miles off, and as the lads were 
playing on the lawn, he took them in his 
open buggy for the drive, not informing their 
parents of the fact. 

On their way to the store the horse got 
frightened and ran away. Jones was thrown 
out, but escaped injury. The five-year old 
lad crawled under the seat of the buggy and 
tumbled from the rear of the vehicle and 
was picked up unhurt, while the four-year 
old grasped the dasher with both hands and 
remained in the buggy. 

The horse dashed on wild with terror, and 
at last plunged down an embankment, where 
he smashed himself and the buggy. Jones 
arrived at the wreck as soon as possible, ex- 
pecting to find the child dead, or terribly 
mangled, but to his surprise he found the 
little fellow still grasping the dasher, stand- 
ing on his feet, and entirely uninjured. 

“O Willy,” cried Jones, running forward, 
“ are you injured ?” 

“Injured!” said the lad, in a tone of sur- 
prise, “no, I aint hurted, but I'll tell you 
what it is,” assuming a confident and con- 
fidential air, “Mr, Jones, this is the goldarn- 
dest fastest horse I ever did ride after in my 


life.” 


All Bostonians know that the Rev. Dr. 
G—— is old and feeble, and can hardly walk 
even with the aid of two canes. He is emi- 
nently a pious man, and detests profanity; 
but one day while crossing Beacon Street, a 
runaway horse came near ending the doc- 
tor’s life, and would, if an Irishman had not 
seized Mr. G—— in his arms and safely land- 
ed him on the sidewalk. 

“There, you poor cuss,” said the Hibernian, 
“if. it hadn’t bin for me you’d bin dead in 
less than a minit.” 

Tis wondrous strange how great the 
change since I was in my teens; then I had 
a beau, and a billet-douz, and joined the gay- 
est scenes. But lovers now have ceased to 
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Facts and Fancies. 


vow; no way they now contrive—to poison, 
hang, or drown themselves—because I’m 
thirty-five. Once, if the night was e’er so 
bright, I ne’er abroad could roam, without— 
“the bliss, the honor, miss, of seeing you safe 
home.” But now I go, through rain and 
snow—fatigued and scarce alive—through all 
the dark, without a spark—because I’m thirty- 
five. 


Two Emeralders working on a new build- 
ing were dry, and one bet the other a pint of 
whiskey that he could carry him to the roof 
in his hod. No sooner said than done. Mike 
shouldered Pat, and after a slow and painful 
tugging, dumped the precious burden on the 
roof. “Ah, Mikey, my boy,” said Pat, rather 
crest-fallen, “ you’ve won the bet; but mind 
yez, as yez was passin’ the fourth story, yez 
stumbled, and I had hopes.” 


It has long been a wonder to me how the 
names of many of our towns were obtained. 
Being somewhat given to antiquarian re- 
searches, I have lately taken great pains to 
ascertain the origin of some of them, and the 
result of my investigation is at your service. 
Beginning with Boston, I find that the name 


arose from the many semi-circular tops of 
the windows and doors, in railway stations, 
banks, stores, etc. Being of stone, and in 
the shape of well bent bows, the aboriginals 
gave the town the name of Bow-stone, which 
in time came to be corrupted into the name 
it now bears. 

Lowell came from “ Lo, the poor Indian,” 
of whom much has been said. He was mas- 
ter, or chief of a great tribe. Being taken 
quite sick from the noise and bustle com- 
bined with the odor of cotton factories, ma- 
chine shops, etc., he was sent to the alms- 
house, and shortly recovered his wonted 
health by the care and attention he received 
there. He returned to his home, ejaculating, 
“Lo well now; he took bery care of me down 
there.” 

Hence the names of both Lowell and 
Tewksbury. 

This Amos Lo’s better half was quite a 
shrew, and somewhat troublesome at times, 
by pilfering, begging and borrowing. On one 
occasion she took a keg of whiskey, a bucket 
of sugar, a quantity of tea and coffee, and 
started off on a tramp. Being overtaken up 
the river a short distance, and accused of 
stealing, she replied, “ tings borrowed,” hence 
the name of Tyngsboro. Being taken back 


to Lawrence for trial, and when, no evidence 
could be obtained that she intended to steal, 
she was acquitted, she shouted aloud “ Lour- 
hence,” from which came the name of that 
flourishing city. Her tribe soon after moving 
to New Hampshire, she made herself offen- 


‘sive, while in a fit of delirium, during which 


she was locked upby her husband, who said 
“ gnash away!” whence the name of Nashua. 
She managed to break out and started up 
country, but being strongly pursued, and the 
stolen articles now being an encumbrance, 
she threw the keg of whiskey into the river, 
saying, “ There goes Amos’s keg,” from which 
the name Amoskeag arose. Crossing the 
river, hotly pursued, on being asked why she 
run 80, she said that a “man chased her,” 
and thus we have the name of Manchester. 
Hastening on to the large pond, she met a 
friendly tribe, who inquired of the welfare of 
her people, she replied, “ Massa be sick.” 
Here we derive the name of the pond and 
village Massabesic, though what “Massa” 
she meant we know not, unless it were Mas- 
sachusetts, Her pursuers gave up the chase 
and returned. She and her new found friends 
journeyed on, and, showing them the tea, 
they inquired “ where she got it,” she said, 
“ Me hooks it,” and that spot has been called 
Hookset ever since. A little further on they 
stopped for refreshments, and having no fric- 
tion matches, they made a dish of tea by the 
focus of a sunglass, and the name of Sun- 
cook arose from that circumstance. That 
night, free from pursuers, she slept in peace 
and concord, which gave the name and loca- 
tion of the capital of New Hampshire. 


Wideswarth indulges in certain longings, 
awakened by the impossibility of their fulfil- 
ment, and thus expresses himself: 


I do not vent the unavailing wish 
That life’s past scenes may be to me restored; 
*T would be like calling back the entree dish 
When the feast’s climax looms upon the 
board; 
But yonder urchin tempts me with his glee— 
His shout of gladness greets my wakening 
ear— 
As he—with limbs by youth’s bright charter 
free, 
Makes pedal music that I sadly hear; 
For pain and rigidness on years attend, 
And joys we know are blossoms gone to seed; 
Our setting sun may few bright moments lend 
Before the night and darkness shall succeed. 
Therefore, as I my weary way plod o’er, 
I covet driving hoop and sigh for base once more. 
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